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PART    V. 

OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  OBJECTS  OF  AT- 
TENTION TO  A  READER  OF  HISTORY. 


/     LECTURE    XXXIII. 

"Different  Obje&s  to  dfferent  Perfons.    An  Ac- 
quaintance  with    the   Hiji^ry    of  our   own 
Country  ujeful  to  Perfons  in  all  Ranks  of 
Life.     Peculiar  life  of  Biography,     Biogra- 
phia   Britannica,    and    other   Biographical 
Writings.     We  ought  particularly  to  attend 
to  the  Connexion  of  Caufe  and  Effe6i  in  all 
the  Changes  of  human  Affairs.     What  Pre- 
judices to  be  more  particularly  guarded  agai?tji 6. 
Afcribing  too  much,  or  too  little,  to  general, 
or  particular  Caufe s  ;  too  many,  or  too  few 
Caufes.     Inconveniences  of  both. 

We  are  now  advanced  to  the  laft  divifion 
of  our  fubie£l,  namelj,  to  point  out  the  mofi 
proper  objects  of  attention,  either  to  an  hiflo- 
rian,  or  to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  that  ii  to  di- 

VoL.  Ih  B  redl 
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re6t  a  perfon  to  thofe  parts  of  hiftory  which 
will  mofl;  tend  to  form  his  judgment  and 
dire6l  his  conducl ;  which  was  one  of  the  ufes 
which  hiftory  was  fhown  to  anfwer  in  the 
beginning  of  this  courfe,  and  the  only  one 
with  which  we  have  any  concern  at  prefent; 
What  objeds  thofe  are  that  amufe  the  ima- 
gination, and  intereft  the  pafTions,  are  confi- 
dered  in  another  courfe  of  le£lures,  viz.  that 
on  phtlofophical  crlficlfm. 

Since  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  bu- 
ilnefs  of  human  life,  different  clafles  of  men 
require  different  kinds  of  information,  accord- 
ing: to  then-  different  flations  in  life.  It  were 
vain,  therefore,  to  prefcribe  one  fcope,  or 
view,  to  every  hiftorian.  He  may,  if  he 
pleafes,  write  for  one  clafs  of  men,  and  there- 
fore, with  great  propriety  and  advantage,  in- 
troduce that  kind  of  information  only  which 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  them ;  or,  writing 
for  the  ufe  of  mankind  in  general,  confifting 
both  of  the  fpeculative  and  practical  part  of 
them,  he  may  compofe  a  hiflory  of  fuch  ma- 
terials as  promife  to  be  of  the  moft  general 
life  ;  containing  maxims  and  examples  both 
for  the  diredion  of  the  more  a6live  part  of 
mankind,  aiid  alfo  the  mofl  rationaf  en- 
tertainment 
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tertainment    for   the    fcholar   and   the    o^ea- 

o 

tleman. 

With  refpect  to  a  reader  of  hlftory,  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  in  the  firft  place,  as  has 
been  mentioned  more  than  once  ah-eady, 
that  every  perfon  u^ill  beft  find  his  account  iri 
Undying  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country,  or 
profeffion,  and  that  both  in  a  fpeculative  and 
practical  view. 

If  a  perfon  be  called  to  bear  an  a£iive  part 
in  the  tranfa£lions  of  his  country,  either  by 
prefiding  in  its  councils,  direcling  its  force, 
or  performing  any  thing  which  will  probably 
enter  into  its  hiftory ;  as  his  particular  con- 
du<St  is  only  a  pai't^  and  a  contmiiatlon^  of  a 
feries  of  councils,  and  a  train  of  exploits, 
which  began  before  he  was  born,  all  the  parts 
of  which  are  ftri^lly  donne61;ed  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways,  no  fucceeding  part,  fuch  as 
he  is  a6ling,  can  be  well  condu6led  without 
a  regard  to  the  preceding.  For  inllance,  how 
ill-qualified  would  a  general  be  to  condu6f:  a  fu- 
ture war  againft  France  who  was  unacquainted 
with  the  condu6l  of  the  laft  war  ;  when  every 
new  expedition  and  ftratagem  would  necef- 
farily  have  fome  kind  of  reference  to,  or  be 
guided  by,  a  former  expedition  or  ftratagem. 
R  2  But 
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But  the  lafl:  war  could  not  be  thoroughly  un- 
derftood  \^ithout  fome  knowledge  of  thofe 
preceding  it.  In  the  fame  manner  we  may- 
argue  the  ncceffity  of,  at  leafl,  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  Englifh  hif- 
tory  to  every  Englifh  commander. 

But  the  knowledge  of  hidory  is  ftill  more 
neceffary  to  a  minifter  of  ftatc.  For  every 
treaty  that  is  made  with  any  nation,  and  every 
meafure  that  is  taken  with  refpe£l  to  it,  muft 
neceflarily  be  adapted  to  the  preceding  tranf- 
a£lions  of  every  kind  with  that  nation. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory 
of  our  country  is  no  lefs  neceffary  to  every 
perfon  who  is  concerned  in  the  enabling,  or 
in  the  adminiftratioa  of  our  laws.  The  con- 
du6l  of  a  divine  too,  whether  of  the  eflablifti- 
ment,  or  a  non-conformift,  ftiould,  in  many 
particulars,  be  directed  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
hiftory  of  our  country,  both  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil;,  and  the  like  is  neceflary,  or  ufeful,  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  to  every  inhabitant  of 
the  country.  Befides,  what  more  inviting 
fub^e£t  of  contemplation  can  a  reclufe  perfon 
make  choice  of,  than  to  trace  the  revolutions 
in  church  and  ftate  which  his  own  country 
has  undergone,  to  enter  into  the  caufes  of 

them, 
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them,    and   fee   the  manner   of   their  oper 
ration. 

If  a  perfon  read  hiftory  for  real  ufe,  and 
the  direction  of  his  condu6l  in  his  own  pro- 
feffion,  biography  will  anfwer  his  purpofc 
more  efFedtually  than  general  hiflory.  Lives 
have  been  publifhed  of  particular  perlons  of 
every  flation  and  profeffion,  princes,  gene- 
rals, ftatefmen,  divines,  philofophers,  and 
even  artifts  of  every  kind,  which  are  of  ex- 
cellent ufe  to  inl'pire  a  fpirit  of  emulation  in 
perfons  of  the  fame  ftation  and  profeffion. 
Thofe  in  the  Biographia  Britanmca  are  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  this  purpofe,  but  the 
General  Biographical  Didionary <>  though  ex- 
ceedingly ufeful,  will  not  completely  anfwer 
this  end.  The  accounts  it  contains  of  the 
perfons  whofe  lives  are  introduced  into  it  are 
too  concife.  And  we  cannot  become  fuffi- 
ciently  interefted  in  any  charader,  lo  as  to 
have  our  emulation  and  other  generous  paf- 
fions  excited  by  it,  unlefs  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  it  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and 
thereby  forming  a  pretty  particular  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  it, 

A  (hort  defcjiption  in  a  few  words  (fuch  as 

is  given  of  great  men  in  many  general  hiflo- 

B  3  ries) 
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rles)  is  not  fufficient  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  a 
character.  It  muft  be  dwelt  upon  a  confider- 
able  time  before  it  can  afFe£l  the  imagination, 
and  intereft  the  paffions.  Indeed,  this  effed: 
.cannot  be  produced  by  any  general  and"  ab-^ 
ftracl  defcription  whatever.  Thofe  charac- 
ters only  afte£l  the  imagination,  and  intereft 
the  paffions,  which  we  form  to  ourfelves 
from  the  reprefentation  of  a  detail  of  actions, 
and  a  courfe  of  condu6l  of  fome  extent. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve  (though  it 
be  of  the  utmofl  importance  to  attend  to  it) 
that  in  propofing  to  ourfelves  the  imitation  of 
iiny  perfon  or  adion,  we   fhould  take  care 
that  the  circumftances  of  the  two  cafes  be 
perfe6:ly  alike.     Otherwife  a  fimilar  conduct 
will  have  very  different  confequences.     Yet 
the  circumftances  of  human  condu6l  are  fo 
various,  and  changes  are  fo  imperceptible  in 
a  courfe  of  time,  that  men  of  the  greateft 
fagacity  are  often  deceived  by  fimilar  appear- 
ances, and  betrayed  by  them  into  great  ab- 
furdities  in  their  condu£l.  Thus  pope  Paul  V. 
in  the  year  1606,  thought  to  imitate  Gre- 
goiy  VII.  in  laying  the  whole  ftate  of  Venice 
under  an  interdict.    But  time  had  greatly  lef- 
fened   the    terror   of  papal   menaces.      Thp 

Venetians 
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Venetians  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  man- 
date. 

Secondly,  if  we  read  hiftory  hke  philofo- 
phers,  we  mud  principally  attend  to  the  con- 
nexion of  caufe  and  effect^  in  all  the  great 
changes  of  human  affairs.  We  ou2;ht  never 
to  be  fatisfied  with  barely  knowing  an  event, 
but  endeavour  to  trace  all  the  circumftances 
in  the  fituation  of  things  which  contributed 
either  to  produce,  or  facihtate  ;  to  haften,  or 
to  retard  it,  and  clearly  fee  the  manner  of 
their  operation  ;  by  which  we  fhall  be  better 
able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  ftate  of  poli- 
tical affairs  in  future  time,  and  take  our  mea- 
liires  with  greater  wifdom,  and  a  more  rea- 
fonable  profpe^l  of  fuccefs. 

Thus  a  perfon  who  confines  himfelf  flri^lly 
to  natural  hillory  contents  himfelf  with  eiv- 
ing  a  faithful  account  of  the  appearances  of 
nature  ;  but  a  philofopher  employs  himfelf  in 
obferving  the  analogies  of  thole  appearances, 
in  order  to  difcover  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
and  produce  future  appearances  from  known 
preceding  circumftances. 

In  this  cafe  alfo  the  political  philofopher  has 

the  fame  prejudices  to  guard  againft  that  phi- 

lofophers  in   general  have;    particularly  the 

B  4  two 
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two  extremes  of  fimplicity  and  refinement. 
Some,  not  confidering  the  vafi:  variety  there 
is  iri  the  fprings  of  human  condudl,  are  never 
induced  to  go  beyond  one  obvious  reafon  of  a 
great  event.  Others  again  affign  fo  many 
reafons  for  the  rife  and  fall  of  Hates,  that  we 
are  fo  far  from  wondering  that  they  rofe  fo 
early,  or  fell  fo  foon  as  they  did,  that  we  can- 
not help  being  furprifed  that  they  rofe  no 
earlier,  higher,  or  fafter,  and  that  they  fell 
no  lower,  or  fooner,  than  they  did.  When 
hiftorians,  like  Mr.  Hume,  affign  a  great 
number  of  reafons  for  every  political  meafure, 
there  is  this  advantage  in  it,  that  though  it 
be  highly  improbable  that  all  of  them  fhould 
have  been  adually  thought  of  at  the  time, 
yet,  of  fo  many,  fome  would  probably  have 
been  attended  to,  and  have  had  real  weight 
with  the  perfons  concerned  ;  and  the  reader 
in  this  cafe  may  choofe  what  cauies  he  thinks 
did  moil:  probably  contribute  to  bring  about 
the  event.  This  method  is  certainly  fairer 
and  better  than  pronouncing  dogmatically  that 
this  or  the  other  circumftance  was  the  true 
caufe  of  the  event,  when  it  could  not  have 
produced  it  fingly,  though  its  operation  was 
necpiiary  ;  or  v/hpn  it  was  the  lafl  in  opera- 
tion 
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tion  of  a  train  which  gave  birth  to  the  event, 
and  in  refpedl  of  which  it  was  no  more  than 
a  fecondary  caufe,  and  therefore  not  fo  de- 
ferving  of  notice  as  the  primary  caufe. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  make  myfelf  under- 
ftood  by  a  tew  examples  of  the  principal  of 
thefe  cafes.  Montefquieu  is  one  of  the  moft 
excellent  of  all  political  writers,  but  his  lively- 
manner  of  expreffion  is  very  apt  to  lead  his 
readers  into  miftakes,  if  they  do  not  make  ufe 
of  fome  parts  of  his  works  to  explain  others. 
Thus  it  is  too  peremptory  to  fay,  as  he  does, 
that  the  blood  of  Lucretia  put  an  end  to 
kingly  power  at  Rome ;  that  the  debtor  ap- 
pearing covered  with  wounds  made  a  change 
in  the  form  of  the  republic  ;  that  the  fight  of 
Virginia  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  De- 
cemvirs, and  that  a  view  of  the  robe  and 
body  of  Caefar  enilaved  Rome.  This  is  cer- 
tainly afcribing  too  much  to  fpet^acles,  with- 
out telling  us  what  was  the  reafon  why  fuch 
fpedacles,  in  thofe  particular  circum fiances, 
had  fo  much  influence.  For,  as  he  himfelf 
excellently  obferves,  if  a  particular  event,  as 
the  lofs  of  a  battle,  be  the  ruin  of  a  ftate, 
there  mufl  have  been  a  more  general  reafon, 

why 
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why  the  lofs  of  a  battle  would  ruin  it.     The 
fame  remark  may  be  applied  here. 

Bolingbroke  excellently  fhovvs,  in  a  fami- 
liar and  ftriking  inftance,  that  we  mufh  en- 
deavour to  look  farther  than  the  neareft  caufe 
in  politics.  The  mlfery  of  England,  he  fays, 
under  James  II.  was  owing  to  his  bigotry, 
that  to  the  exile  of  the  royal  family,  that  to 
the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  that  to  the  civil 
war,  and  that  to  oppreffion. 

Writers  who,  with  fo  pofitive  an  air,  affedl 
to  afcribe  the  greateft  events  to  fingle  caufes 
are  very  apt  to  contradi£t  themfelves  when, 
in  feparate  parts  of  their  works,  they  have 
pccafion  to  fpeak  of  two  or  more  caufes  which 
were  equally  necefiary  to  the  event.  Thus 
Montefquieu  fays  in  one  place,  that  what- 
ever Charles  II.  of  England  meant,  certain  it 
is  that  his  condu^l  eflabliflied  the  fuperiority 
of  France  in  Europe  ;  in  another  place,  that 
a  numerous  nobility  without  eflates  has  been 
a  great  caufe  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of 
France,  But  in  other  places  he  very  juflly 
aflicrns  other  reafons  for  the  amazino-  increafe 

o  o  • 

of  the  Freneh  power.     And  though  in  the 
paflage  quoted  above,  he  feems  to  afcribe  too 

mucl^ 
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much  to  mere  fpe&acles,  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  Roman  ftate  ;  yet  in  his  treatife  on 
the  rife  and  fall  of  that  empire,  he  gives  a 
moft  judicious  detail  of  many  caufes  which 
concurred  to  produce  thofe  events.  Indeed, 
many  circumftances  are  really  necelTary  to 
almofl  every  event  ;  and,  as  was  obferved  in 
a  former  part  of  this  courfe,  it  is  very  uleful 
to  refledl  on  what  minute  incidents  the  greateft 
events  do  often  abfolutely  depend,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  acknowledged  influence  of  gene- 
ral caufes.  I  fhall  juft  add  a  few  more  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  here  to  thofe  mentioned  in 
another  view  before. 

Mr.  Hume  obferves  that  pope  Clement 
would  probably  have  confented  to  the  divorce 
of  Hen.  VIII.  and  confequently  that  the  re- 
formation would  have  been  prevented  from 
taking  place  in  England,  at  leafl:  at  that  time, 
and  in  that  manner,  if  a  perfon  who  carried  a 
particular  letter  from  Henry  to  the  pope  had 
not  been  detained  by  an  unforefeen  accident 
beyond  the  day  appointed.  Voltaire  lome- 
where  fays,  that  a  flone  thrown  a  little  harder, 
in  a  battle  in  which  Mahomet  was  ftunnec} 
with  a  blow  from  one,  would  have  given  a 
diiferent  turn  to  the  hiflory  of  all  the  eafl:  j 

and 
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and  that  a  pair  of  gloves  cf  a  particular 
fafhion,  which  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough 
refufed  queen  Ann,  and  a  glafs  of  water 
which,  by  an  affecled  miftake,  fhe  let  fall  in 
her  prefence  upon  lady  Mafham*s  gown, 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe.  And 
it  is  certain,  notwithftanding  ail  the  folid  rea- 
fons  which  are  given  for  the  rife  of  the  French, 
and  the  declenfion  of  the  Spanifh  power  after 
the  difcovery  of  America,  that  had  Henry  IV. 
Richlieu,  and  Lewis  XIV.  been  Spaniards, 
and  Phihp  II.  and  his  fucceffors  been  French, 
the  hiftory  of  thofe  two  nations,  as  Mr. 
Hume  fays,  would  have  been  entirely  re- 
verfed. 

Voltaire,  jufl:ly  ridiculing  the  manner  in 
which  fome  politicians  reafon  after  events, 
fays,  that  "  if  Germany  in  the  time  fucceed- 
*'  ing  Charles  V.  had  fallen  to  decay;  had 
"  the  Turks  invaded  one  part  of  it ;  and  had 
*'  the  other  called  in  foreign  mafters,  politi- 
*'  cians  would  not  have  failed  to  declare,  that 
*'  Germany,  already  torn  in  pieces  by  intef- 
"  tine  divifions,  could  not  have  fubfifted  any 
**  longer;  and  would  have  demonftrated  from 
"  the  peculiar  form  of  its  government,  that 
*'  the  great  number  of  its  princes,  and  a  plu- 

*'  rality 
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*'  rality  of  religions,  had  neceffarily  prepared 
*'  the  way  for  its  ruin  and  inevitable  flavery. 
**  And,  indeed,"  he  adds,  "  as  far  as  human 
"  forefight  could  reach,  the  caufes  of  the  de- 
*'  cline  of  the  Roman  empire  were  not  fo 
"  obvious." 

An  opinion  of  the  profound  policy  of  parti- 
cular perfons  is  often  the  occafion  of  great 
miftakes  with  refpe(5l  to  the  caufes  of  im- 
portant events.  How  many  extravagant  things 
are  afcribed  to  the  intelligence  and  fchemes  of 
Cromwell ;  and  how  abfurd  is  the  opinioa 
v^hich  was  common  in  France,  that  Rich- 
lieu  was  the  only  perfon  who  caufed  Guftavus 
the  Great  to  turn  his  arms  againft  Germany  i 

It  is  very  pofiible  that  the  affairs  of  empires 
are  in  faCl  condu<Sled  with  no  deeper  policy, 
or  greater  reach  of  thought,  than  mankind  iu 
general  exert  in  the  management  of  their  own 
private  affairs  ;  only  the  things  themfelves 
are  more  important,  and  therefore  make  a 
greater  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  Vol- 
taire well  obferves,  that  it  is  not  a  fuperior 
fhare  of  penetration  that  makes  flatefmenv 
All  men  who  have  any  tolerable  degree  of 
underftanding  can  nearly  difcern  what  is  their 
intercft.     A  common  citizen  of  Amflerdani 

or 
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or  Bern,  he  fays,  knows  as  much  on  this  head 
as  Sejanus,  Ximenes,  Buckingham,  Rich- 
lieu,  or  Mazarine.  This  is  certain,  that  all 
the  capital  events  in  this  world,  which  have 
'contributed  to  bring  about  a  better  flate  of 
things  in  general,  all  the  fituations  in  human 
affairs  favourable  to  liberty,  virtue,  and  hap- 
pinefs,  were  brought  about  in  a  manner  inde- 
pendent of  the  policy,  the  defigns,  or  even  the 
wiflies,  of  all  human  beings,andmuft  beafcribed 
wholly  to  the  good  providence  of  God,  wifely 
over-ruling  the  paflions  and  powers  of  men  to 
his  own  benevolent  purpofes. 
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Genera/  Obfervations  on  political  Meafwes. 
When  perjonal  Confiderations  may  be  fuppofed 
to  injluence  public  Meafures,  and  when  not. 
Difference  between  the  trite,  and  the  declared 
Motives  to  Tranf actions,  IVars^  &c.  All 
ju/l  reafoning  on  the  Connexion  of  Caufe  and 
■  Effed  capable  of  being  reduced  to  PraSfice, 
Periods  of  Hijtory  more  particularly  worthy 
of  Attention.  'The  Connexion  of  Sacred  and 
Prophane  Hijiory,   The  SuQ^sf/ton  of  the  four 

Monarchies^ 
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Mo?iarchies.  Hijiory  of  the  Grecian  Com- 
monwealths, why  Inter ejiing,  and  what  to 
be  learned  from  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  propriety  of  af- 
figning  political  reafons  for  political  meafures, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  where  they  depend 
upon  one  perfon,  or  a  few,  perfonal  confide- 
rations  enter  very  much  into  them.  Princes, 
though  politicians,  are  ftill  men.  In  abfolute 
monarchies,  and  particularly  in  Eaftern  coun- 
tries, almofl  every  great  event  is  afcribed  by 
the  moll:  judicious  hiflorians  to  the  effeds  of 
private  pailions ;  and  queen  Elizabeth,  though, 
no  doubt,  fhe  had  political  reafons  for  the 
unnatural  part  fhe  a6led  towards  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  is  not  without  reafon  thought  to 
have  been  determined  to  it,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  by  her  envy  of  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plifhments. 

It  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  whatever 
depends  upon  a  few  perfons  may  often  be 
afcribed  to  unknown  caufes,  but  that  what 
depends  upon  a  great  number  is  befl:  accounted 
for  by  determinate  and  known  caufes.  Indi- 
viduals may  efcape  the  influence  of  general 
paffions,  but  multitudes  are  aifl:uated  by  grofs 

and 
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and  fenfible  motives.  Befides,  multitudes  are 
not  alhamed  of  being  governed  by  a  regard 
to  the  intereft  of  the  whole  body  ;  whereas 
fuch  motives  may  influence  the  conduct  of 
particular  perfons,  as  they  will  not  avow,  and 
which  there  are  no  means  of  dilcovering. 

We  find  in  Polybius,  that  in  his  time  the 
declared  reafons  of  the  conduct  -of  princes  and 
flates  were  different  from  the  true  motives  of 
their  condud.  But  ev^en  this  author  could 
have  no  conception,  from  any  thing  he  had 
feen,  of  the  great  refinement  of  modern  poli* 
tics  in  this  rcfpe6l.  To  lee  the  (jpirit  of  be- 
nevolence^ tendernefs,  equity,  and  honour, 
that  appears  in  all  our  declarations  of  war, 
and  the  manifeflo's  which  are  puhlnTied  upon 
entering  an  enemy's  country,  a  common 
reader  would  think  that  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope were  more  than  men ;  but  then  he 
would  be  lurprifed  that  when  all  princes  en- 
tertained thofe  excellent  pacific  fentiments, 
they  (hould  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
fanguinary  methods  in  order  to  terminate  their 
differences.  He  would  think  that  when  all 
parties  concerned  were  fo  happily  difpofed, 
they  would  bear  every  thing  from  one  ano- 
ther rather  than  go  to  war. 

8  This 
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This  attention  to  the  connexion  of  caiife 
and  effed  ought  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to 
philofophers.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  a6live 
ftatefman  clofeiy  to  finely  it.  For,  as  Boling- 
broke  obferves,  the  great  benefit  we  ought  to 
derive  from  the  fludy  of  hiil:ory  cannot  be 
reapedj  unlefs  we  accuflom  ourfelves  to  com- 
pare the  condu6l  of  different  governments, 
and  to  obferve  the  methods  they  did  purfue, 
and  the  meafures  they  might  have  purfued  ; 
with  the  a6lual  confequences  that  followed 
the  one ;  and  the  probable  or  pofiible  confe- 
quences of  the  other. 

Befides,  in  politics,  as  in  every  other  branch 
of  ftudy,  all  juft  reafoning  on  the  connexion 
of  caufe  and  effect  is  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  practice.     A  theory,  or  a  general  rule  of 
condu<£l:,  can  only  be  derived  from  the  obfer- 
vation  of  a  train  of  caufes  and  cfFed:s  in  real 
life  ;  and  all  a6ling  is  at  random  without  re- 
gard to  fome  theory.     Indeed,  it  is  impoffible 
to  ad:  at  all  without  fome  view>f  and  that  view 
directed  by   fome   hypothefis^    to   which    the 
event  is  expeded  to  correfpond.     Is  it   not 
then  better  to  form  to  ourfelves  the  befl:  hy- 
pothefis  about   human    adlions   that   we  can 
colle£l  from  reading  and  obfervation,  than  to 
Vol.  II.  C  aa 
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a6t  abfolutely  at  random  ;  and  is  it  not  better, 
and  fafer,  to  follow  a  more  perfe6l  theory, 
than  a  more  imperfect  one  ? 

Thirdly,  there  are  certain  periods  in  the 
hiftory  of  power ^  of  knowledge^  and  of  com^ 
merce^  which  are  more  deferving  of  a  clofe 
attention  than  others,  and  thele  I  fhall  endea- 
vour to  point  out  to  you. 

The  firft  thing  deferving  in  an  efpecial 
manner  the  notice  of  a  divine,  is  the  connexion 
of  [acre  d  and  prof ane  h'l/iory,  in  the  fuccefiioii 
of  the  four  great  monarchies,  the  Babylonian, 
Perfian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  ;  in  order  to 
fee  the  accomplifhment  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  John.  The  whole  of  this  fubje^l 
is  treated  very  largely,  and  in  a  judicious 
manner,  by  Prideaux,  in  his  excellent  trea- 
tife  on  this  fubjecSt.  RoUin,  and  Bofluet, 
have  alfo  taken  particular  notice  of  it. 

Palling  by  eccleiiaflical  hiilory ,  unlefs  where 
it  is  particularly  connected  with  civil,  the  next 
period  worthy  of  our  notice  is  that  which 
contains  the  hiftory  of  the  Grecian  crnnmon* 
wealths  ;  every  fhige  of  which  we  have  fo 
fine  an  opportunity  of  tracing  in  the  admir- 
able Grecian  hiftorians,  who  adorned  that 
period  ;  by  means  of  which  the  hi  (lory  of  a 

people 
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people  fo  inconfiderable,  with  refpedl  to  num- 
bers, and  extent  of  territory,  has  attra6led 
the  attention  of  all  civilized  nations  and  ages, 
and  will  be  the  fubje^l  of  difcourfe  and  of 
writing  to  the  end  of  the  world,  or  fo  long 
as  a  tafte  for  knowledge,  and  a  fpirit  of  liberty 
and  magnanimity,  Ihall  fublift.  Here  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  obferving  with  the 
greatefh  clearnefs,  and  with  every  variety  of 
circumQance,  all  the  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages  of  a  popular  government,  both  in 
their  ftruggles  for  common  liberty  with  a  fo- 
reign power,  and  in  their  contefls  for  fupe- 
riority  among  themfelves. 

This  period  is  the  more  worthy  of  our  no- 
tice on  account  of  the  great  refemblance  it 
bears,  though  in  miniature,  to  the  prefent 
flate  of  Europe.  The  power  both  of  the 
Grecian  and  European  ftates  was  greatly  in- 
creafed  in  confequence  of  mutual  emulation, 
and  domeflic  wars  ;  but  whereas  theirs  were 
fo  obftinate  as  greatly  to  weaken  one  another, 
and  give  a  foreign  power  an  opportunity  to 
crufli  them  all;  Europe  has  hitherto  only  been 
exercifed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  power 
of  the  whole  has  been  increafed,  by  the  wars 
which  the  feveral  ftates  of  it  have  maintained 
C'  2  with 
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with  one  another.  The  wars  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  particularly 
the  great  Peloponnefian  War,  which  is  the 
fubje6l  of  Thucydides's  hiftory,  afford  an  ex- 
cellent leffon  to  the  Enrfifh  in  their  wars 
with  the  French,  exhibiting  in  the  cleared 
light  all  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  force, 
and  the  rifk  that  is  run  by  a  popular  govern- 
ment (or  a  government  inclining  to  that  form) 
from  aiming  at  extenfive  conquefts. 
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l.'he  Rife  and Declenjion  of  the  Roman  'Empire, 
What  Injiru&ion  it  affords »  'The  Sett/eme7it 
of  the  Northern  Nations  in  the  difnembered 
Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  their 
original  Laws  and  Cufoms^  as  the  Eounda- 
tion  of  the  prefejit  European  Governments. 
What  Circumflances  contributed  to  render  the 
Hiftory  of  Europe  from  the  Clofe  of  the  fif- 
teenth Century  much  more  interefing,  and 
7nore  deferving  of  jit  tent  ion,  thafi  before, 
The  Time  when  the  Hifory  of  Spain  begins 
to  be  ititerefing  to  the  Refi  of  Europe.  The 
fame  with  Rcjpecl  to  France,     The  Northern 

Crowns, 
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Crowns.  Ruffia,  Prujjia.  Into  what  Parts 
the  whole  Period^  from  the  Clofe  of  the  fif- 
teenth Century  to  the  prefent  T^imes^  7nay  be 
divided.  What  are  the  mojl  firiking  Objects 
of  Attention  in  other  Parts  of  the  World,  i7i 
the  Interval  between  the  Irruption  of  the 
'Northern  Barbarians  and  the  Clofe  of  the  fif- 
teenth Century,  'The  Hifiory  of  Afia ;  and 
of  Germany, 

The  rife  and  declenfion  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire is  a  vaft  and  worthy  objed  of  contempla- 
tion.    For  great  power  riling  from  low  be- 
ginnings,    for    extent    of    empire,    and    the 
duration  of  it,  this  will  probably  be  always  the 
greatefl:  objedl  that  iiniverfal  hifiory  can  ex- 
hibit.  Never  can  we  fee  more  clearly  demon- 
flrated  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  a  peo- 
ple from  temperance,  valour,  difcipline,  juf- 
tice,    and  emulation,    in  the  earlier  part  of 
their  hiftory  ;  and  never,  on  the  theatre  of 
this   world,  did   luxury,  a  fpirit   of  fadion, 
violence,  and  lawlefs  power,  reign  more  un- 
controuled  than  when  the  empire  was  fully 
eftabliOied. 

No  hiftory  furniflies  fo  firiking  an  example 

how   incompatible  extenfive  empire  is  with 

C  3  political 
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political  liberty,  or  difplays  In  a  more  confpi- 
cuous  light  the  wifdom  of  Divine  Providence, 
in  appointing  that  that  form  of  government 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  extenfive'em- 
pires,  (hould  be  the  happieft  for  the  fubjeds  of 
them.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  hif- 
tory,  were  it  not  for  the  remains  of  the  Grecian 
arts  and  fciences  (u'hich  never  entirely  quitted 
Conftantinople,  till  the  final  diflblution  of  the 
empire)  no  hiftory  can  exhibit  a  more  difa- 
greeable  fpe£lacle,  though  it  is  not  an  ufelefs 
one.  For  never  were  revolutions,  attended 
with  a^ts  of  the  bafefl:  treachery,  and  the 
moft  ftudied  cruelty,  more  frequent  ;  nor  did 
any  nation  ever  fmk  lower  into  the  moft  def- 
picable  fuperftition. 

A  lefs  grand  obje(£l  of  contemplation  indeed, 
but  a  more  ufeful  and  interefling  one  to  the 
northern  inhabitants  of  Europe,  is  the  inva- 
lion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Goths,  Van- 
dals, Huns,  Franks,  and  other  northern  na- 
tions, and  their  fettlement  in  thofe  parts  of 
it  in  which  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
preient  European  monarchies,  with  their  laws 
and  cuftoms  antecedent  to  their  migrations. 
In  them  will  be  found  the  flamina  of  the 
conftitutions  of  the  feveral  European  govern- 
ments. 
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iTients,  and  of  the  feveral  fyftems  of  laws 
now  in  force.  From  that  period  every  king- 
dom held  on  in  a  regular,  but  feparate  pro- 
grefs,  of  internal  changes  and  revolutions, 
till  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  power  of  the  greater  barons  (derived 
from  the  feudal  inftitutions)  was  broken  in 
different  manners,  and  with  different  confe- 
quences,  in  feveral  of  the  principal  ftates  of 
Europe. 

From  this  time,  domeftic  tranquillity  being 
in  a  good  meafure  fecured,  and  power  being 
lodged  in  fewer  hands,  the  ambition  of  princes 
began  to  awake,  and  confequently  fyftems  of 
politics  began  to  extend  themfelves,  fo  that 
the  moft  diftant  connexions  of  kingdoms  and 
nations  took  place.  The  balance  of  power 
"was  then  more  attended  to,  and  nothing:  which 
could  throw  the  leafl:  weight  into  the  fcale, 
though  fituated  in  the  remoteft  part  of  Eu- 
rope, or  even  in  ftill  more  diftant  parts  of  the 
"World,  was  overlooked. 

There  was  likewife  a  concurrence  of  a  va- 
riety of  other  circumftances  which  contributed 
to  render  this  part  of  hiftory  particularly  illuf- 
trious,  and  more  diftinguilhable,  as  a  period, 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  courfe  of  hiirory ; 
C  4  ac'cordiiur 
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according  to  the  ideas  of  Bolliigbroke,  who 
defines  a  period  in  hiliory  to  be  "  the  com- 
*'  mencement  of  a  new  fituation,  new  inte- 
*'  refls,  new  maxims,  and  new  manners.'* 

About  this  time  the  invention  of  o-un- 
powder  made  an  entire,  but  gradual,  revolution 
in  the  whole  fyflem  of  war ;  which  r-endered 
it  more  complex  as  a  fcience  than  it  had  ever 
been  before  ;  fo  that  former  battles  had  been, 
comparatively  fpeaking,  little  more  than  the 
fishtinsiof  wild  beafls,  in  which  force  i$  of  more 
confequence  than  Ikill.  Commerce  became 
vaftly  niore  extenfive  ;  the  naval  power  of 
Europe  greatly  increafed,  in  confequence'  of 
the  difcovery  of  a  paflage  roun4  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  of  Ame- 
rica by  the  Spaniards,  with  the  planting  of 
European  colonies  in  thofe  new  difcovered 
worlds.  About  this  time  alfo  happened  .the 
taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  which 
was  attended  with  the  flight  of  feveral  men 
of  learning  into  Italy,  who  promoted  the  re- 
vival of  letters  in  Europe :  an  event  which 
contributed  greatly  to  break  the  prodigious 
p(  Wei  of  the  pope,  and  to  haften  the  refor- 
mation. *Now  alfo  manufactures  began  to  be 
multrphcd,  the  arts  of  life  were  brou^^ht  to  a 

greater 
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greater  degree  of  perfedion,  luxury  was  be^- 
yond  conception  increafed ;  and  at  this  time 
politenefs  and  humanity  are  improved  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  diflinguiflies  the  prefent  race  of 
Europeans  from  their  anceflors,  almoft  as 
jnuch  as  men  in  general  are  diftinguifhed  from 
brute  beafls.  I  may  add,  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  improvements,  happinefs  is 
yaftly  increafed,  and  this  part  of  the  world 
is  now  a  paradife  in  comparifon  with  what 
jt  was. 

Every  circumftance  which  contributed  to 
bring  about  this  remarkable  and  happy  change 
certainly  defer ves  the  attention  of  a  politician, 
a  philofopher,  and  a  man.  For  the  events  of 
this-*  period  are  of  more  ufe  than  any  thing 
that  the  whole  field  of  hiflory  furnifhes,  to 
account  iox  prefent  appearances^  which  is  na- 
turally the  firft  thing  which  excites  our  cu- 
riofity,  and  engages  our  fpeculation.  FeUo(} 
qui  potuit  rp'um  cognofcere  caufas, 

I  (hall  jufl:  mention  the  principal  of  thofe 
ftates  which  have  fince  appeared  the  moft  for- 
rnidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Spain, 
which  firft  rofe  to  fo  dangerous  a  height, 
made  no  figure  till  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  atf&ut  the  time 

above- 
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above-mentioned ;  when  the  difcovery  of 
America,  the  pohtics  of  Ferdinand,  and 
Charles  V.  and  the  conqueft  of  Portugal,  ad- 
vanced that  nation  to  be  by  far  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  power  in  Europe;  but  which  the 
abfurd  pohtics  of  Phihp  II.  and  the  weaknefs 
of  his  fucceffors,  reduced  to  its  former  hifig- 
nificance. 

France  had  no  opportunity  of  fhowing  itfelf 
to  the  reft  of  Europe  before  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XL  Till  that  time,  its  princes  were 
wholly  employed  either  in  recovering  their 
difmembered  country  from  the  Englifh,  or  ia 
their  flruggles  with  their  own  nobles.  Alfo 
the  fuperior  power  and  politics  of  Spain  pre- 
vented the  French  from  appearing  with  that 
prodigious  luftre  with  which  they  were  dif- 
tineniflied  in  the  rei2;n  of  Lewis  XIV.  for 
which,  however,  they  were  prepared  by  their 
expeditions  into  Italy,  by  their  contefts  with 
Germany,  and  by  their  own  civil  wars.  Since 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV..  the  affairs  of  France 
have  been  very  fenfibly  upon  the  decline. 

The  hiftory  of  the  northern  crowns  like- 
'Vvife  deferves  little  attention  till  about  the 
fame  period.     Before  Frederic  I.  was  eledled 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  that  wonder- 
ful 
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ful  revolution  which  Guftavns  I.  brought 
about  ill  Sweden,  the  hiftory  of  thofe  crowns 
is  nothing  more  than  a  confufed  rhapfody  of 
events,  in  which  the  reft  of  Europe  had  httle 
concern. 

Ruffia  was  hardly  fo  much  as  known  to 
the  reft  of  Europe  till  the  important  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great ;  and  Pruflia,  which  is  now- 
one  of  the  firft  powers  in  Europe,  had  no 
being,  as  we  may  fay,  till  within  the  memory 
of  man. 

The  whole  of  this  period  Bolingbroke  fays 
may  be  commodioufly  divided  into  three  parts, 
forming  three  leffer  periods  in  politics ;  the 
firft  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  fecond  from  thence  to  the  Pyre- 
nean  treaty,  and  the  third  from  thence  to  his 
own  times.  The  ambition  of  Charles  V.  and 
the  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  he  fays,  wtre  the 
obje(5l  of  the  firft ;  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand 
11.  and  III.  the  objedl  of  the  fecond ;  and  the 
oppofition  to  the  growing  power  of  France 
was  the  objedl  of  the  third.  For  by  the  Py- 
renean  treaty  not  only  was  the  fuperiority  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  over  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ilria  completed  and  confirmed,  but  the  great 

^        defign 
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defigii  of  uniting  the  Spanifh  and  French  mo- 
narchies under  the  former  was  laid. 

During  all  the  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween Charlemagne  (in  whofe  time  the  Eu- 
ropean ftates  firft  began  to  fettle  into  fome 
tolerable  form,  after  the  confufion  attending 
^he  migrations  of  the  northern  nations)  and 
the  period  above-mentioned,  namely,  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Germany 
(next  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  popes  in 
temporal  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical  affairs)  would 
jnake  the  greateft  figure  in  the  eye  of  a  perfoii 
iinconne6led  with  any  particular  country  in 
Europe.  But  indeed  Europe  itfelf  during  all 
that  period  would  fcarce  attract  the  notice  of 
a  fpe£lator  of  the  affairs  of  men,  who  had 
po  European  connexions.  For  feveral  cen- 
turies before  and  after  the  reisjn  of  Charle- 
magnc,  Afia  exhibited  the  moft  inviting  fpec- 
tacle,  namely,  from  the  rife  of  the  Saracens 
in  the  feventh  century,  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  Turkifh  empire  by  the  taking  of  Con- 
flantinople.  For  rapid  and  extenlive  con- 
quefls,  following  clofe  upon  one  another, 
nothing  in  hiftory  can  be  compared  to  the 
fucceflivc  vi^orics  of  the   Saracens,    under 

theif 
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their  firfl  Caliphs,  thofe  of  the  Tartars  under 
Jenghis  Khan  and  Timur  Bek,  commonly 
called  Tamerlane,  and  of  the  Turks  till  they 
were  checked  by  the  rife  of  the  European 
powers  in  the  circumftances  above-mentioned. 


LECTURE     XXXVI. 

^The  moji  remarkable  Periods  in  the  EngliJJy 
Hijiory.  When  the  Hijiory  of  Scotland  be- 
gins to  be  interejling.  'T'he  moft  int  ere  fling 
Periods  in  the  Hijiory  of  Literature  and  the 
Arts^  from  the  earlicji  Antiquity  to  the  pre- 

■  fe?it  "Time, 

The  earlier  periods  in  the  Englijh  Hijiory 
are  the  conqueil  of  the  ifland  by  the  Romans, 
our  fubje6lion  to  the  Saxons,  the  diffolution 
of  the  heptarchy,  the  reign  of  Alfred,  and 
the  Norman  conquefl:,  by  which  the  feudal 
tenures  were  eflabllfhed,  and  the  whole  ^yi- 
tem  of  the  feudal  law  completed.  Thence 
our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  o-radual  declen- 
fxon  of  that  fyftem  till  the  reign  of  Henry  Vil. 
and  cfpecially  the  more  effectual  blow  that 
was  given  to  the  tottering  remains  of  it  in 

that 
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that  and  the  following  reigns,  attended  with 
the  exteniion  of  our  conanaerce,  the  increafe 
of  our  naval  force,  and  the  growing  power 
of  the  commons,  who  availed  themfelves  of 
every  alteration  in  the  laws  and  conftitution 
of  the  country.  Thence  we  are  led  to  view 
the  ineffe£lual  oppofition  which  our  impru- 
dent princes  of  the  family  of  Stewart  made  to 
the  power  of  the  people,  till  it  ended  in  a 
temporary  diflblution  of  the  monarchy,  and 
ahfolute  anarchy  and  confufion.  Monarchy, 
however,  was  reftored  again  with  Charles  II. 
in  whofe  reign  almofl  all  the  remains  of  the 
feudal  fyftem,  except  the  forms  of  law,  were 
abolished  by  a6l  of  parliament. 

But  the  mofl  important  period  in  our  hif- 
tory  is  that  of  the  revolution  under  king 
William.  Then  it  was  that  our  conftitution, 
after  many  fluctuations,  and  frequent  flrug- 
gles  for  power  by  the  different  members  of 
it  (feveral  of  them  attended  with  vaft  efFu- 
fion  of  blood)  was  finally  fettled.  A  revolu- 
tion fo  remarkable,  and  attended  with  fuch 
happy  confequences,  had  perhaps  no  parallel 
in  the  hiflory  of  the  world,  till  the  flill  more 
remarkable  revolution  that  has  lately  taken 
place  in  France.  This  it  was,  as  Mr.  Hume 
3  %s, 
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fays,  that  cut  off  all  pretenfions  to  power 
founded  on  hereditary  right ;  when  a  prince 
was  chofen  who  received  the  crown  on 
exprefs  conditions,  and  found  his  authority 
eftablifhed  on  the  fame  bottom  with  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people  ;  fo  that  there  have  been 
no  differences  between  our  kings  and  parlia- 
ment fince.  Indeed  all  the  danger  we  have  rea- 
ion  to  apprehend  iince  that  period  feems  to  be 
from  the  aid  which  the  parliament  itfelf  may 
be  induced,  by  indirecl  methods,  to  give  the 
court,  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  hiflory  of  Scotland  is  hardly  worth 
the  notice  of  an  Ensilirtiman  till  the  reigrn  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  the  period  which  is  excel- 
lently treated  by  Dr.  Robertfon. 

The  remarkable  periods  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
a?'fs  andjciences  are  frfi  that  of  Greece,  which 
was  in  its  greateft  glory  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  His  age  excelled  in 
architecture,  fculpture,  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  metaphyfical  philofophy.  It  alfo  pro- 
duced many  excellent  writers,  whofe  works 
have  greatly  contributed  to  civilize  and  polifii 
all  ages  and  nations,  which  ever  after  arrived 
at  any  degree  of  refinement. 

When 
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When  the  Grecian  orators  began  to  fail, 
the  arts  and  fciences,  conduced  by  the  Gre- 
cian mailers,  took  up  their  refidence  for  a 
fhort  fpace  of  titp.e  at  Rome,  namely,  about 
the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  and  till  a  little 
after  the  reign  of  Auguftus;  though  archi- 
tecture and  ftatuary  were  in  their  greateil: 
perfedion  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The 
Roman  arts  and  fciences  were  the  fame  that 
had  flourifhed  in  Greece,  to  which  they  re- 
tired again  after  the  expiration  of  the  Au- 
guftan  age ;  and  the  remains  of  this  kind  of 
learning  at  length  took  up  their  refidence  at 
Conftantinople.  A  few  learned  men  being 
obliged  to  fly  from  this  city  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  took  refuge  in  Italy, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
where  they  were  received,  protected,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  houfe  of  Medici,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  to  revive  a  tafle  for  the  learning 
and  fciences  they  brought  with  them  in  the 
weftern  parts  of  Europe. 

While  the  fmall  remains  of  the  arts  and 
fciences  were  confined  within  the  walls  of 
Conftantinople,  all  the  reft  of  Europe  was 
involved  in  the  mofl  deplorable  ignorance  and 
barbarity;  except  that  faint  glimmerings  of 

learning 
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leariiins:  were  ftill  to  be  found  in  the  cloifters 
of  the  monks,  the  only  lafe  afylum  it  had  in 
thofe  ao-es  of  violence  and  confufion. 

But  while  lo  little  attention  was  given  to 
matters  of  fcience  in  Europe,  their  former 
feat,  they  were  cultivated  with  the  greatefl: 
affiduity  and  confiderable  fuccefs  where  they 
were  lead  expected,  namely,  by  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  the  eaftern  conquerors  above  men- 
tioned. The  Saracens,  by  their  conquefl;  of 
Egypt,  and  feveral  territories  of  the  Greek 
empire  in  Alia,  became  at  length  enamoured 
of  their  fciences,  and  tranflated  almoft  all 
their  valuable  writings,  particularly  the  works 
of  Ariftotle,  into  their  own  lano:ua2:e. 

The  later  Greeks  had  hkewife  many  alche- 
mical writers,  from  whom  the  Saracens  ac- 
quired a  tafte  for  that  fludy,  and  for  natural 
philofophy.  From  the  people  of  India,  it  is 
fuppofed  they  borrowed  the  nine  digits  in 
arithmetic.  However,  they  applied  diligently 
to  the  mathematical  fciences,  and  aftronomy. 
They  compofed  tables  for  the  purpofe  of  cal- 
culation, and  the  rudiments  of  algebra  were 
their  own  invention.  They  alfo  made  con- 
fiderable  proficiency  in   medicine,  and   ana- 

VoL.  IL  D  tomv; 
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tomy  ;  and  their  poets  and  hillorians  were 
numerous  and  excellent  in  their  kinds. 

Thefe  fciences,  as  has  been  the  fate  of 
fcience  almoft  univerfally,  were  both  extended 
with  their  conquefts,  and  adopted  by  their 
conquerors.  The  Tartars,  a  barbarous  and 
untraclable  people,  adopted  both  their  reli- 
gion and  their  learning,  in  which,  fo  long 
as  their  empire  continued,  they  diftinguifhed 
themfelves,  though  not  fo  much  as  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  had  fubdued,  and  who  had 
in{l:ru6led  them. 

But  what  is  moH:  memorable  in  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Saracens  is,  that  it  was  brought 
by  them  (by  the  way  of  Spain)  into  Chriften- 
dom,  and  excited  a  thiril:  for  knowledge,  and 
particularly  a  confiderable  application  to  me- 
dicine, chemiftry,  and  natural  philofophy, 
lone  before  the  Greek  fugitives  from  Con- 
ilantinople  promoted  a  tafte  for  eloquence  and 
the  belles  lettres. 

The  Saracens  occafioned  the  revival  of  the 
Ariftotelian  philofophy  in  Europe,  which  no 
perfon  had  the  courage  to  controvert  before 
Defcartes,  who  died  about  the  time  that  New- 
ton was  born.     In   his   time,  however,  the 

foundations 
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foiHidations  of  the  true  philofophy  were  laid 
by  lord  Bacon,  the  work  was  profecuted 
with  much  afliduity  by  Boyle,  and  carried 
by  Newton  to  a  great  degree  of  perfe(Elion. 

The  chief  reafon  why  knowledge  is  prodi- 
gioufly  more  difFufed  among  all  ranks  of  men 
in  the  prefent-  a'ge,  as  well  as  carried  to  a 
much  greater  height  than  it  ever  was  in  any 
former,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  invention 
of  printing,  which  firft  appeared  in  Germany 
about  the  year  1450,  a  little  before  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks.  This  art 
multiplies  books  to  a  degree  of  which  the  an- 
cients could  have  formed  no  idea,  and  at  very 
little  expence;  whereas,  in  former  ages,  learn- 
ing was  neceifarily  confined  to  the  wealthy. 
This  circumflance  accounts  for  the  greater 
proportion  of  authors  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
life  among  the  ancients  than  among  the  mo- 
derns ;  but  then  it  was  a  much  greater  chance 
with  them  than  with  us,  that  a. genius  for 
learning  might  arife  who  would  never  have  it 
in  his  pov/er  to  come  at  the  necefll'ry  mate- 
rials for  improvement  in  fcience. 

The  firft  dawning  of  polite  tafle  in  com- 
pofition  appeared  in  Provence,  about  the  time 
of  the  crufades,  which  expeditions  furwiihed  a 

D  t  fine 
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£iie  fubjcdl  for  poetry.  From  Provence  it  pafT- 
ed  into  Italy,  where  it  flourifhed  under  the  pro- 
te£lion  of  the  Italian  princes  and  ftates,  more 
efpecially  the  Florentines,  an  induftrious,  rich, 
enterprizing,  and  free  people,  a  coniiderable 
time  before  the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  as 
is  evident  from  the  hiftory  and  writings  of 
Petrarch.  Together  with  the  I?e/les  lettres^ 
the  Italians  excelled  in  mufic,  painting,  and 
architedure.  From  them  thefe  arts  and 
fciences  pafled  into  France.  This  nation, 
however,  was  much  behind  the  Englifh  in 
poetry  and  the  belles  lettres  in  the  age  of 
Shakefpeare  and  Milton,  but  far  outflripped 
us  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  They  were 
however  far  behind  us  in  the  more  manly 
fludies  of  the  mathematics  and  philofophy. 
Of  the  prefent  times  I  fay  nothing.  The 
generous  emulation  by  which  we  are  actuated 
can  only  produce  good  effects. 

It  is  needlefs,  indeed,  to  fay  any  thing 
more  of  the  progrefs  which  the  arts  and 
fciences  have  made  in  the  laft  age,  when  I 
propofe  no  more,  in  this  place,  than  jufb  to 
point  out  the  greater  periods  in  which  parti- 
cular attention  hath  been  paid  to  them.  It 
may  not  be  improper,  however,  before  I 
8  elofe 
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clofe  this  fubje£l  jufl:  to  mention  the  Chi- 
iiefe  ;  who  from  the  earlieft  antiquity  attained 
to  a  mediocrity  in  almoft  all  the  fciences, 
beyond  which,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  their  language,  they  feem.  inca- 
pable of  advancing.  Being  fo  remote  from 
us,  they  contributed  nothing  to  enlighten 
thefe  parts  of  the  world,  and  their  attachment 
to  their  own  claffical  books,  cuftoms,  and 
the  honour  of  their  own  nation,  is  fo  great, 
that  it  is  not  probable  they  will  ever  receive 
much  advantage  from  European  difcoveries. 
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^he  moji  important  Periods  in  the  Hijiory  of 
Manuf azures  and  Commerce  pointed  out. 

If  we  would  mark  the  feveral  periods,  and 
countries,  in  which  manufa&ures  and  com^ 
merce  have  flourifhed,  we  muft  follow  the 
courfe  of  the  arts^  which  commerce  has  al- 
ways accompanied,  and  in  a  great  meafure 
that  of  power ^  which  feldom  fails  to  attend 
it ;  and  the  progrefs  of  all  the  three  has  been 
P  3  from 
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from  eaft  to  weft,  beginning  near  the  land 
of  Paleftine. 

The  firft  people  who  were  induced  by  their 
fituation  to  apply  to  arts  and  commerce  were 
thofe  who  inhabited  the  coafts  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Arabic  Gulph,  fo  convenient  for 
tranfporting  goods  from  the  Indies ;  though 
it  is  moH:  probable  that  goods  were  firft  car- 
ried by  land  on  camels.  Thefe  people  were 
the  Arabians  or  Ifhmaelites,  and  efpecially  the 
Edomites.  Their  trade  was  chiefly  with 
Egypt,  which  by  that  means  grew  rich  and 
populous. 

Upon  the  conquefl:  of  Idumea  by  David, 
the  fcattered  remains  of  that  induftrious  peo- 
ple fled  to  the  coafls  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  where,  as  fir  Ifaac  Newton  conjedures, 
they  took  Sidon,   the  inhabitants  of  which 
built  Tyre,  which  being  found  more  com- 
modioufly  lituated  for  traffic,  prefently  be- 
came more  famous  than  its  mother  country. 
The  Tyrians  finding  an  immenfe  vent  for 
their  commodities  along  all  the  coafls  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  among  people  who  had 
juft  begun  to  be  civilized  (and  whom  their 
intercourfe  with  them,  more  than  any  other 
pircumftance,  contributed  to  civihze)  grew 

rich, 
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rich,  populous,  and  powerful  to  nn  incredi- 
ble degree  ;  and  notwithflanding  they  were 
fubdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar  they  were  only 
driven  from  the  continent.  For  they  built  a 
city  equal,  or  fuperior,  to  the  former,  on 
an  ifland  oppofite  to  it,  where  they  continued 
their  commerce  with  the  fame  advantages, 
till  they  were  finally  fubdued  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Before  this  fatal  event,  the  Tyrians  had 
founded  many  colonies  on  the  coafls  of  Eu- 
rope and  Africa,  particularly  Carthage,  which 
by  the  intimate  connexion  it  always  kept  up 
with  its  mother  country,  and  the  free  accefs 
the  Carthaginians  had  to  the  remoter  parts  of 
Europe,  grew  to  a  far  greater  heighth  of 
opulence  and  power  than  commerce  had  ever 
advanced  any  nation  before  it. 

The  taking  of  Tyre  removed  the  feat  of 
the  fame  commerce  to  Alexandria,  where  the 
Ptolemy s  were  great  encouragers  of  com- 
merce, and  found  their  advantage  in  it.  For 
the  produce  of  the  cufloms  of  Alexandria  is 
faid  to  have  been  two  millions  of  our  money 
annually.  Alexandria  maintained  the  fame 
rank  in  point  of  trade  and  commerce  durin<y 
the  earlier  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  but 
D  4  yielded 
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yielded  to  Conftaiitinople  on  the  removal  of 
the  feat  of  government  to  that  place.  At 
Conftantinople  the  riches  acquired  by  com- 
merce long  preferved  the  remains  of  that 
power  which  had  a  very  different  origin. 

During  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
northern  barbarians  in  their  invafion  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  two  rival  ftates,  Venice  and  Ge- 
noa, rofe  from  the  mofl:  inconfiderable  begin- 
nings, and  by  their  commerce  with  Conftan- 
tinople  and  Alexandria  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  weftern  flates  of  Europe  on  the  other, 
arrived  at  immenfe  riches  and  power ;  fo  as 
to  be  a  match  for  the  Turks  when  they  had 
put  an  end  to  the  Conftantinopolitari  empire. 

Within  this  period,  viz,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  bufinefs  of  exchange  and  bank- 
ing was  begun  by  the  Lombards  and  Jews  ; 
an  invention  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  trad- 
ing part  of  the  world,  which  was  now  be- 
come very  extenfive.     For  before  this  time, 
commerce    had   made   confiderable   progrefs 
weft  wards,    and  many   towns   in  Germany, 
England,    the   low  countries,    and   France, 
called  the  Hanfe  towns,  entered  into  a  league 
for  carrying  on  a  very  extenfive  commerce, 
which  they  did  with  vaft  advantage,  till  their 

haughtinefs 
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hanc^htinefs  and  warlike  enterprlfes  gave  um- 
brao-e  to  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  engaged 
them  to  put  an  end  to  their  confederacy. 

Venice  and  Genoa  were  ruined  in  part  by 
their  mutual  jealoufy  and  wars;  but  what 
diverted  almoft  the  whole  courfe  of  trade 
out  of  its  former  channel,  and  makes  the 
moft  remarkable  revolution  in  the  whole  hif- 
torv  of  commerce,  was  the  difcovery  of  a 
pafTage  to  the  Eafl  Indies  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  of  Ame- 
rica by  the  Spaniards.  Thefe  difcoveries  they 
were  enabled  to  make  by  means  of  the  com- 
pafs,  which  then  firft  began  to  be  applied  to 
navigation  ;  though  that  property  of  the  load- 
flone,  on  which  the  ufe  of  it  depends,  had 
been  known  a  confiderable  time  before. 

For  about  a  century  and  a  half  thefe  were 
the  only  confiderable  naval  powers  in  the 
world  ;  but  the  arrogance  and  ambition  of  the 
Spaniards  after  the  conqueft  of  Portugal,  ex- 
cited the  hatred  and  induftry  of  the  Dutch 
and  Englifh.  The  former  firft  became  a  free, 
then  a  commercial,  and  then,  in  a  remarkably 
fhort  fpace  of  time,  a  rich  and  potent  ftate, 
much  fuperior  to  their  former  mafters.  The 
JLnglifh  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  began  to 

follow 
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follow  their  footfleps,  and  by  a  fteady  perfe- 
verance,  and  the  help  of  many  natural  advan- 
tages, they  have  been  continually  increafing 
their  commerce  and  naval  force,  till  it  is  at 
this  day  far  fuperiour  to  that  of  the  Dutch, 
or  that  of  any  other  flate  in  the  world. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  has 
excited  all  the  flates  of  Europe,  in  proportion 
to  their  abilities  and  opportunities,  to  engage 
in  commerce.  This  emulation  has  raifed  fuch 
a  fpirit  of  induftry,  promoted  fo  many  new 
manufactures,  occafioned  the  eftablifliment  of 
fb  many  new  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the 
known  world,  and  brought  fuch  an  amazing 
acceffion  of  riches  and  power  to  the  ftates  of 
Europe  in  general,  as  mufl  have  appeared  in- 
credible but  a  few  centuries  ago.  And  little 
did  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  imagine 
that  the  dlv'iji  toto  orbe  Britannia  and  the 
poor  barbarous  and  ignorant  neighbouring  na- 
tions, would  ever  make  the  figure  they  now 
do,  and  go  fo  infinitely  beyond  whatever  they 
had  attained  to  in  refpeft  to  fcience,  com- 
merce, riches,  power,  and  I  may  add,  hap- 
pinefs. 

As  to  the  commerce  of  England,  though 
it  was  by  no  means  inconfiderable  in  feveral 

periods 
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periods  of  the  more  early  part  of  our  hlftorj, 
that  were  particularly  favourable  to  it,  and 
though  it  was  encouraged  by  feveral  of  our 
wifer  princes  in  thofe  times ;  yet,  till  the  pe- 
riod  in  which  I  have  introduced  the  mention 
of  it,  it  never  was  fo  confiderable  as  to  de- 
ferve  being  taken  notice  of  in  this  very  ge- 
neral view  of  the  progrefs  and  revolutions  of 
commerce. 
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Every  'Thing  worthy  of  Attention  in  Hijlory 
which  contributes  to  make  a  Nation  happy ^ 
populous^  or  fecure.  Government  an  ejjentiai 
Article.  Nature  and  Objeds  of  Civil  Go- 
vernment. How  far  the  Provi/ions  of  Go- 
vernment fjould  extend.  Liberty  offpeaking 
and  writing.  Public  InJlruBion.  The  Power 
of  Individuals  and  of  the  State  in  the  Dif- 
pofal  of  Property.     Provifionfor  the  Poor. 

Lastly,  every  thing  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention both  of  a  philofophical  and  a  political 
readerofhiftory  which  can  contribute  to  makea 

people 
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people  happy  at  home,  formidable  abroad,  or 
increafe  their  numbers ;  becaufe  a  numerous, 
a  fecure,  and  a  happy  Ibciety  is  the  objed  of 
all  human  policy. 

This  view  opens  a  new  field  of  the  moft 
important  objeds  of  attention  to  a  reader  of 
hiflory,  which  it  cannqt  be  expe£led  that  I 
fliould  confider  very  minutely.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  I  fhall  not  fulfil  my  engagement 
to  point  out  the  proper  objects  of  attention  to  a 
reader  of  hiftory  (which  implies  that  I  fhould 
demonftrate  the  things  I  point  out  to  be  proper 
©bje6ls  of  attention)  unlefs  I  explain  the  great 
le2idmg  principles  of  wife  policy,  in  an  account 
of  thofe  circumftances  which  contribute  to 
the  flourifhing  ftate  of  focieties,  and  the  mu- 
tual connexions  and  influences  of  thofe  cir- 
cumftances.  Indeed,  the  bare  mention  of 
them  will  in  fome  meafure  anfwer  my  pur- 
pofe,  as  it  will  make  the  reader  attend  to  the 
things  I  point  out,  as  of  principal  confequence 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  and  ob- 
ferve  their  effects  in  the  courfe  of  his  reading, 
which  certainly  leads  to  the  beft  practical  ufe 
that  can  be  made  of  this  ftudy. 

Of  all  the  thin2:s  which  contribute  to  the 
tlomeftic  happinefs  and  fecurity  of  ftates.  Go- 
vernment, 
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VERNMENT,  With  the  vanous  forms  of  it,  is 
the  firft  that  offers  itfelf  to  our  notice,  and 
this  is  in  fadl  the  moft  (Iriking  objedt  in  every 
hlftorj.  To  this,  therefore,  and  to  every 
circumftance  relating  to  it,  a  reader  of  hiflory 
ought  particularly  to  attend. 

Man  is  focial  beyond  any  other  animal, 
and  the  connexions  which  men  are  difpofed 
to  form  with  one  another  are  infinitely  more 
various  and  extenfive ;  becaufe  they  are  ca- 
pable of  doing  much  more  for  one  another 
than  any  other  animals  are.  The  principle 
which  leads  men  to  form  themfelves  into 
thofe  larger  focieties  which  we  call  Jiates^  is 
the  defire  of  fecuring  the  undifturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  their  poffellions.  Without  this  the 
weak  would  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ftrong,  and  the  ignorant  of  the  crafty.  But 
by  means  of  government  the  ftrength  and 
wifdom  of  the  whole  community  may  be  ap- 
plied to  redrefs  private  wrongs,  as  well  as  to 
repel  a  foreign  invader. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  faid  that  the  proper 
ufe  of  fociety  (or  that  which  we  may  fup- 
pofe  a  number  of  perfons,  at  firft:  unconne(5led 
together,  and  of  courfe  at  the  mercy  of  their 

neighbours. 
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neighbours,  would  firfl  think  of,  in  forming 
a  focietj)  is  any  thing  nnore  than  mere  fecu- 
r'lty.  But  as  they  would  foon  find,  when 
thus  united,  that  it  was  in  their  power  to 
derive  much  pojit'ive  advantage  from  their 
union,  this  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  a  jufl 
end  of  fociety.  The  danger,  and  it  is  a  very 
great  one,  is,  left  by  aiming  at  too  much 
pofitive  advantage,  great  numbers  may  be 
deprived  even  of  that  negative  advantage 
which  they  firfl:  propofed  to  themfelves,  viz. 
fecurity  from  injury  and  opprelfion,  fo  that 
they  fliall  be  more  incommoded  than  bene- 
fited by  the  connexion.  It  may  even  happen 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  community,  and 
viltimately  the  whole  of  it,  may  make  fuch 
regulations  as,  inftead  of  being  ufeful,  may 
eventually  be  the  caufe  of  much  evil  to  them. 
For  focieties  of  men,  as  well  as  individuals, 
not  being  omnifcient,  may  not  confult  the 
beft  for  themfelves,  but  mifs  of  the  very 
advantage  they  aim  at,  and  by  the  very  means 
by  which  they  think  to  gain  it. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  power  of  govern- 
ment was  confined  not  only  to  thofe  things 
in  which  the  whole  fociety  are  interefled, 
but  to  thofe  in  which  the  power  of  the  whole 

can 
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can  be  brought  to  a6l  to  the  moft  advantage, 
as  in  defence  from  external  injuries,  which 
neceflarily  requires  union  ;  adminiftering  juf- 
tice,  which  requires  impartiaUtj,  and  in 
which  the  parties  themfelves  are  not  to  be 
trufted;  as  alfo  in  creeling  fome  pubhc  works, 
and  forming  public  inftitutions,  ufeful  to  the 
whole  and  to  pofterity. 

Since  all  men  naturally  wifli  to  be  at  liberty 
to  ferve  themfelves  in  things  in  which  others 
are  not  concerned,  and  the  good  of  the  whole 
is  the  great  rule  by  which  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  fociety  ought  to  be  regulated,  it  is 
evidently  defirable  that  recourfe  fhould  not 
be  had  to  the  power  of  the  fociety,  except 
where  it  can  be  applied  with  advantage ;  and 
fince  experience  is  our  beft  guide  in  things  of 
fo  complex  a  nature  as  the  interefts  of  large 
bodies  of  men,  it  is  moft  advifeable  to  leave 
every  man  at  perfeft  liberty  to  ferve  himfelf, 
till  fome  actual  inconvenience  be  found  to 
refult  from  it. 

As  there  are  cafes  in  which  numbers  can 
eafily,  and  conveniently,  affift  individuals,  fo 
there  are  others  in  which  particular  indivi- 
duals are  bell:  qualified  to  aflift  numbers.  la 
the  former  cafes  there  is,  therefore,  a  pro- 
priety 
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priety  in  the  interference  of  government,  but 
certainly  not  in  the  latter ;  and  in  this  clafs 
we  muft  rank  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
inveftigation  of  truth,  and  the»progrefs  of 
knowledge,  as  medicine,  philofophy,  theo- 
logy, &c.  and  every  thing  in  pradlice  de- 
pending upon  them,  in  which  any  number 
of  the  fociety  may  voluntarily  join  without 
difturbing  others.  The  reafon  is,  that  in 
every  thing  of  this  nature,  ingenious  and  fpe- 
culative  individuals  will  always  be  the  firfl:  to 
make  difcoveries,  and  it  will  require  time  to 
communicate  them  to  the  reft.  Confequently, 
if  the  prefent  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
majority  of  any  fociety  were  impofed  upon  all 
the  reft,  no  improvements  could  ever  take 
place;  and  the  moft  ingenious  members  of 
the  community,  thofe  who  would  be  the  beft 
qualified  to  ferve  it,  by  adding  to  the  general 
flock  of  knowledge,  would  always  be  fubjed 
to  be  diftrefled,  and  to  have  their  generous 
endeavours  thwarted,  by  the  interference  of 
the  more  bigoted  part  of  the  community, 
whofe  prejudices,  againft  what  would  ulti- 
mately be  for  their  own  advantage,  might  in 
time  be  overcome,  provided  that  perfed 
liberty  was  given  to  all  perfons  to  fpeculate, 

and 
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and  to  aft  as  they  (hould  judge  proper.  Dif- 
ferent fchemes  would  then  be  propofed  by 
ditferent  perfons.  The  fociety  would  have 
the  benefit  of  all  the  experiments  they  would 
make ;  and  that  fcheme  would  at  length  be 
generally  and  univerfally  adopted,  which 
Ihould  appear  to  be  moft  conducive  to  the 
good  of  the  whole. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  moH:  valuable  rights  of 
men,  as  individuals,  and  the  moft  important 
to  the  ftate  itfelf,  is  that  of  giving  their  opi- 
nions, and  endeavouring  to  inform  others, 
where  either  their  own  intereft,  or  that  of 
the  public,  is  concerned.  It  is  the  only  me- 
thod of  colle6ling  and  increafing  the  wifdom 
of  the  nation.  It  is  therefore  for  the  intereft 
of  the  whole  that,  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  every 
man  retain  his  natural  powers  of  fpeaking, 
writing,  and  publifhing  his  fentiments  on  all 
fubjefts,  eipecially  in  propofing  new  forms 
of  government,  and  cenfuring  thofe  who 
abufe  any  public  truft.  It  is  the  eafieft  and 
beft  method  of  checking  abufcs.  Perfons  may 
certainly  do  mifchief  by  this,  as  well  as  by 
every  other  power  of  doing  good  ;  but ^ it 
will  be  fufficiently  checked,  if  every  man  be 
puniftied  for  any  injury  that  he  can  be  proved 

Vol.  II.  E  to 
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to  have  done  by  it  to  others  in  his  pro- 
perty, good  name,  &c.  But  if  this  re- 
ilriclion  extend  to  his  public  chara£ler,  and 
the  emoluments  of  public  offices,  the  great 
ule  of  liberty  of  fpeech  and  of  writing  will 
be  prevented*  If  any  perfon  be  traduced  as  a 
public  officer,  let  him  vindicate  himfelf  in 
the  fame  way  in  which  he  was  injured,  or 
employ  bis  friends  to  do  it.  He  has  the 
fame  accefs  to  the  public  opinion  that  other 
perfons  have,  and  he  ought  to  be  content 
with  it. 

Of  thofe  fervices  in  which  it  is  iifeful  for 
numbers  to  give  their  aid  to  individuals,  it  is 
not  neceflary  that  all  of  them  fhould  be  per- 
formed by  the  whole  fociety,  fome  of  thofe 
fervices  being  more  conveniently  performed 
by  a  particular  part  of  it*  Thus  a  public 
road,  or  bridge,  may  be  moft  conveniently 
made  by  the  diftricl  in  which  it  is  wanted ; 
but  the  power  of  the  ftate  may  be  neceflkry 
to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  that  diftridl  to 
do  it,  or  to  dire6l  the  mode  in  which  it 
fhould  be  done ;  whether,  for  example,  by  a 
general  contribution,  or  by  tolls  upon  the 
ufe  of  the  road  or  bridge.     Where  the  latter 

o 
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caiife  every  perfon  pays  in  proportion  to  the 
benefit  he  receives. 

Public  inftrudlion  is  an  obje6l  in  which  the 
whole  fociety  is  interefted.  It  may  therefore 
be  proper  that  the  government  give  fome 
attention  to  it.  But  as  individuals  are  ftill 
more  interefted  in  it,  it  may  be  beft  for  the 
ftate  to  do  no  more  than  appoint  fchools  in 
every  diftri^l,  or  diredl;  in  what  manner  the 
teachers  may  be  induced,  by  fufficient  fala- 
ries,  or  the  ufe  of  proper  rooms,  &c.  to  in^ 
ftrudl  all  that  offer  themfelves  ;  leaving:  them 
to  derive  the  chief  part  of  their  maintenance 
from  their  fees  fOr  teaching;.  As  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing  are  of  particular  import- 
ance to  all  perfons,  it  fhould  feem  that  effec- 
tual provifion  ought  to  be  made,  either  by 
rewards  or  punifhments,  that  all  fhould  be 
inflructed  in  them. 

In  a  very  improved  flate  of  fociety,  the 
occupation  of  each  perfon  is  fo  limited,  that 
in  order  to  attain  perfe(5lion  in  it,  he  muft  in 
a  manner  facfifice  every  thing  elfe.  Confe- 
quently,  men  would  be  little  more  than  ma- 
chines without  fome  knowledsfe  of  letters, 
and  an  opportunity  of  improving  themfelves 
by  reading.    In  Scotland,  and  in  North  Ame- 
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rica,  the  judicious  eftablifhment  of  parifli 
fchools  has  enabled  all  the  common  people  to 
read,  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  to  write 
and  cafl:  accompts. 

The  provifions  of  government  are  always 
fuppofed  to  extend  beyond  the  prefent  day, 
the  laws  of  lociety  being  a  rule  for  our  own 
future  Gondu6t  and  that  of  our  poflerity  ;  but 
it  becomes  men,  as  knowing  themfelves  to 
be  fliort  fighted,  not  to  pretend  to  look  very 
fdi  into  futurity,  but  to  make  provifion  for 
rectifying  their  miftakes  whenever  they  fliall 
be  difcovered,  and  to  make  the  redification 
as  eafy  as  poffible.  For  when  mankind  find 
themfelves  aggrieved  by  any  regulations  of 
their  anceftors,  they  will,  no  doubt,  relieve 
themfelves  ;  but,  in  confequence  of  the  inju- 
dicious provifions  of  pail  ages,  they  may  luffer 
extremely  before  they  can  do  this. 

It  is  Vk'ife,  therefore,  in  focieties,  if  not 
exprefsly  to  appoint  a  formal  revifion  of  their 
whole  conftitution  after  a  certain  time,  at 
leafl  to  do  this  with  refpe6t  to  fubordinate 
parts,  and  by  all  means  to  j)revent  individuals 
from  making  fuch  a  difpofal  of  their  property 
as  fliall  be  manifedly  injurious  in  future  ages. 
If  the  Eniilifh  law  had  not  interfered  in  for- 

mer 
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mer  times,  fuch  was  the  luperflition  of  the 
people,  and  their  fubjediioii  to  the  priefts,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  landed  property  of  this 
kingdom  would  have  been  given  to  the 
church,  and  the  prefcnt  generation  would  not 
have  had  the  difpofal  of  any  part  of  it. 

All  alienation  of  property  to  thofe  who  have 
not  the  power  of  alienating  it  again  fhould  be 
carefully  watched  in  every  country,  whether 
lands  appropriated  to  religious  or  charitable 
ufes,  or  any  other  obje^l:  that  refpecls  future 
time.  Otherwife,  the  beft  intentioned,  and 
the  moH:  enlightened  perfons  may  do  harm 
when  they  mean  to  do  good.  For  want  of 
proper  care  in  the  management  of  any  Jimd 
for  future  ufe,  the  defign  of  it  is  liable  to  be 
perverted,  thofe  who  fuperintend  it  not  hav- 
ing the  fame  upright  views  with  thofe  who 
appointed  it ;  fo  that  a  very  fmall  advantage 
may  be  procured  at  a  very  great  expence.  If 
the  provifion  was  intended  to  remedy  any  evil, 
the  evil  itielf  may  ceafe,  and  the  fund  become 
ufelefs.  The  Crufades  brought  the  leprofy 
into  Europe,  and  charitable  perfons  founded 
a  great  number  of  lazarettos  for  the  reception 
and  cure  of  lepers.     But  the  leprofy  is  not  fo 
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common  at  this  day  as  many  other  difeafes, 
and  therefore  it  does  not  require  any  parti- 
cular provifion. 

When  revenues  are  left  to  the  difpolal  of 
truflees,  they  will,  dire6lly  or  indirectly,  find 
a  benefit  to  themfelves^  or  their  friends,  in 
the  truft  *,  and  fo  many  perfons  will  become 
interefted  in  the  continuance  of  it,  that,  let 
the  abufe  of  property  be  ever  fo  great,  a  power- 
ful intereft  will  be  formed  againfl  any  refor- 
mation ;  and  fuch  inflitutions  may  do  much 
harm,  before  it  be  difcoyered  even  that  they 
do  no  good. 

In  moft  cafes  it  would  certainly  be  much 
better  to  provide  temporary  remedies  for  in- 
conveniences, fuch  as  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
the  maintenance  of  places  of  education,  &c. 
If  they  be  fupported  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  living,  they  will  be  properly 
fuperintended,  and  they  will  not  be  continued 
longer  than  they  will  be  found  to  be  ufeful. 
Why  {hould  we  prefume  that   our  pofterity 
will  not  be  as  wife  and  as  generous  as  our- 
felves?   There  is  the  greateft  certainty  that 
they  will  be  wifer,  and  therefore  the  fairefl 
prefumption  that  they  will  be  better  than  we 

are. 
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are.  But  all  perpetuities  go  upon  the  idea  of 
there  being  a  want  of  wifdom,  or  of  genero- 
iity  in  our  defcendants. 

The  fafe  transferring,  as  well  as  the  fecure 
pojfej/ion  of  property,  is  a  privilege  which  we 
derive  from  focietj.  But  it  is  a  queftion 
among  politicians,  how  far  this  privilege 
Should  extend  ?  That  all  perfons  fhonld  have 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  their  property  durino- 
their  own  lives,  and  while  they  have  the  ufe 
of  their  underftanding,  was  never  difputed. 
But  fome,  (and  among  them  is  Mr.  Turgot) 
fay  there  fhould  be  no  tejlament ;  a  man  fhould 
have  no  power  of  difpofing  of  his  property 
after  his  death,  but  it  fhould  be  diftributed  by 
the  law,  according  to  the  degrees  of  confan- 
guinity.  Whereas  in  mofl,  if  not  all  the 
civilized  ftates  of  Europe,  every  man  has  an 
indefinite  power  over  his  property,  fo  that  he 
can  direct  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  all  future 
time. 

Perhaps  a  medium  would  be  the  mofl  con- 
veni-ent  in  this  cafe.  There  may  be  o-ood 
reafons  (of  which  private  perfons  are  the  heft 
judges)  why,  in  particular  cafes,  their  pro- 
perty fhould  not  defcend  to  their  children, 
or  nearefl  relations.     But  as  no  man  can  look 
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into  futurity,  and  therefore  he  cannot  judge 
what  would  be  the  beft  ufe  of  his  property  in 
generations  yet  unborn,  and  they  who  fur- 
vive  him  will  have  a  much  better  opportunity 
of  judging,  there  is  the  fame  reafon  why  it 
fhould  then  be  at  t/jeir  difpofal,  as  that  for 
the  prefent  it  fhould  be  at  his.  Let  every 
perfon,  therefore,  bequeath  his  property  to 
thofe  perfons  in  whofe  wifdom  he  can  mofl 
conhde,  but  not  pretend  to  direct  them  in 
circumftances  which  he  will  never  know, 
and  therefore  cannot  judge  of.  Indeed,  the 
wifdom  of  all  flates  is  frequently  obliged  to 
interfere,  and  to  check  the  caprice  of  indivi- 
duals in  the  difpofal  of  their  property. 

A  difference  in  induftry  and  good  fortune 
will  introduce  a  difference  in  the  conditions  of 
men  in  fociety,  fo  that  in  time  fome  will  be- 
come rich,  and  others  poor  ;  and  in  cafe  of 
extreme  old  age,  and  particular  accidents, 
many  of  the  latter  mufl  perifh  without  the 
afTiftance  of  the  former.  On  this  account 
Avife  ftatefmen  will  take  the  ftate  of  the  poor 
into  confideration.  But  in  this  refpecft  there 
will  be  great  danger  of  their  attempting  too 
much,  and  thereby  encumbering  themfelves 
w  irhout  remedying  the  evil. 

If 
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If  every  man  who  is  reduced  to  poverty, 
by  whatever  means,  be  allowed  to  have  a 
claim  upon  the  common  ftock  for  fubfiftence, 
great  numbers,  who  are  indifferent  about  any 
thing  beyond  a  mere  fubfiflience,  will  be  im- 
provident, fpending  every  thing  they  get  in 
the  moft  extravagant  manner,  as  knowing: 
that  they  have  a  certain  refource  in  the  pro- 
vifion  which  the  law  makes  for  them  ;  and 
the  greater  is  the  provilion  that  is  made  for 
the  poor,  the  more  poor  there  will  be  to  avail 
themfelves  of  it ;  as,  in  general,  men  will 
not  lubmit  to  labour  if  they  can  live  with- 
out it.  By  this  means  man,  inftead  of  being 
the  moft  provident  of  animals,  as  he  naturally 
would  be,  is  the  moft  improvident  of  them 
all.  Having  no  occafion  for  foreflo-ht,  he 
thinks  of  nothing  beyond  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, and  thus  is  reduced  to  a  condition 
lower  than  that  of  the  beafts. 

This  is  now  become  very  much  the  cafe 
in  this  country,  and  the  evil  is  fo  great  and 
inveterate,  that  it  is  not  ealy  to  find  a  re- 
medy. Better,  certainly,  would  it  have  been 
if  government  had  not  interfered  in  the  cafe 
of  the  poor  at  all,  except  to  relieve  thofe  who 
^re  reduced  to  poverty,  or  were  become  dif- 
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abled,  in  the  fervlce  of  their  country,  as  fol- 
diers,  feamen,  &c.  In  this  cafe  there  would, 
no  doubt,  be  inftances  of  ;:;ieat  diftrefs;  but 
{o  there  are  at  prefent,  and  generally  of  the 
mofl:  deferving,  who  decline  the  relief  of  the 
parifli;  while  the  idle,  the  impudent,  and 
the  clamorous,  will  have  it.  In  general,  if 
no  provilion  was  made  for  the  poor  by  law, 
thofe  who  are  the  mofl  truly  deferving  of  re- 
lief would  find  it  fooner  than  they  now  do, 
in  the  charity  of  the  well-difpofed.  In  this 
cafe  many  no  doubt  would  give  nothing  to 
the  poor.  But  in  urgent  cafes  fomething  would 
be  gotten  even  from  them  by  fhame  ;  and 
by  no  means  whatever  can  all  men  be  made 
to  bear  an  equal  (hare  of  any  burthen.  The 
truly  well-difpofed  would  not  complain  of  the 
opportunity  of  doing  more  good  than  others, 
being  content  v/ith  looking  for  their  reward 
in  a  future  ftate. 

The  befl  method  would  perhaps  be  to 
oblige  the  poor  to  provide  for  themfelves,  by 
appropriating  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
"wages  to  that  ufe,  as  is  done  in  the  cafe  of 
foldicrs  and  feamen.  As  they  mufl:  have  .** 
prefent  fubfiflence,  this  would  only  be  giving 
the  poorer  fort  of  them  a  better  price  for  their 

labour, 
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labour,  and  would  ultimately  be  a  tax  on  the 
produce  of  that  labour.  But  it  would  be  a 
much  better  tax,  and  far  lefs  expenfive,  than 
the  prefent  poor  rates.  If  this  was  not  done 
by  a  general  law,  but  left  to  the  difcretion  of 
particular  towns,  &c,,  it  might  be  regulated 
fo  as  to  enforce  greater  induftry,  the  appro^ 
priation  being  varied  according  to  the  gains 
of  workmen. 

The  idea  of  not  having  a  perfe£l  command 
of  their  own  money  would,  no  doubt,  at 
firft  give  labourers  and  manufadlurers  much 
difgufl:,  and  might  prevent  fome  from  en- 
g-aging  in  manufactures.  But  when  the  re- 
gulation  was  fully  eflablifhed,  that  averfion 
might  vanifli.  At  all  events  we  mud,  out  of 
a  number  of  evils,  choofe  the  leaft. 


LECTURE     XXXIX. 

Of  Political  and  Civil  Liberty.  Particular 
Objedis  of  particular  Govej~nments.  Forms 
of  Government^  f  tuple  or  complex.  Its  con- 
fliiuent  Parts, 

As  it  is  always  convenient  to  have  dif- 
ferent ternis  to  exprefs  different  things^  it  may 

not 
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not  be  amifs  to  diftinsfuifh  the  different  kinds 

o 

of  power,  or  privileges,  that  men  in  a  ftatc 
of  fociety  enjoy,  in  the  following  nnanner.  The 
power  which  the  community  leaves  a  man 
poffefled  of  with  refpe6t  to  his  own  conduft, 
may  be  called  his  civil  liberty,  whereas  the 
fhare  that  he  may  have  in  direfting  the  af- 
fairs of  the  fociety  may  be  called  his  political 
liberty.  Both  the  terms  being  in  the  lan- 
guage, it  will  be  better  to  affign  them  thefe 
diAincl  fignifications  than  to  ufe  them  promff- 
cuoufly,  as  is  commonly  done.  In  a  ftate  of 
civil  liberty  a  man  retains  the  moft  important 
of  his  natural  rights.  In  a  ftate  of  political 
liberty,  he  moreover  acquires  a  controul  over 
the  conducl  of  others.  It  is  for  his  advan- 
tage, therefore,  to  lofe  as  little  of  the  for- 
mer, and  to  gain  as  much  of  the  latter,  as 
he  can. 

There  may  be  ftates  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  fliall  be  politically 
free,  or  have  an  equal  power  of  making  laws 
(or  of  appointing  thole  who  (hall  make  them) 
and  yet  thofc  laws  may  be  very  oppreilive, 
leaving  individuals  little  power  over  their 
own  anions.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
may  enjoy  much  civil  liberty,  being  left  in 

the 
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the  undifturbcd  ufe  of  their  faculties  to  think 
and  a6l  for  themfelves,  and  yet  be  excluded 
from  all  fliare  in  the  government.  But  in 
this  cafe  their  civil  liberties,  or  private  rights^ 
will  be  precarious,  being  at  the  mercy  of 
others.  Political  liberty  is  therefore  the  only 
fure  guard  of  civil  liberty,  and  it  is  chiefly 
valuable  on  that  account. 

It  may  appear,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  of  little 
confequence  whether  perfons  in  the  common 
ranks  of  life  enjoy  any  fliare  of  political  liberty 
or  not.  But  without  this  there  cannot  be 
that  perfuafion  of  fecurity  and  independence, 
which  alone  can  encourage  a  man  to  make 
great  exertions.  A  man  who  is  fenfible  that 
he  is  at  the  difpofal  of  others,  over  whole 
conduct  he  has  no  fort  of  controul,  has  always 
fome  unknown  evil  to  dread.  He  will  be 
afraid  of  attrasSling  the  notice  of  his  fuperiors, 
and  mufl:  feel  himfelf  a  mean  and  degraded 
being.  But  a  fenie  of  liberty,  and  a  knovv- 
ledge  of  the  laws  by  which  his  condu6l  mufb 
be  governed,  with  lome  degree  of  controul 
over  thofe  who  make  and  adminifter  the  laws, 
gives  him  a  conftant  feelins;  of  his  own  im- 
portance,  and  leads  him  to  indulge  a  free  and 
manly  turn  of  thinking,    which  will  make 

him 
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him  greatly  fuperior  to  what  he  would  havei 
been  under  an  arbitrary  form  of  government. 

Under  every  form  of  government  we  find 
men  united  for  their  common  advantage,  and 
fubmitting  to  fuch  reftraints  upon  their  na- 
tural liberty  as  their  common  good  requires^ 
But  though  this  be  the  general  and  ultimate 
objedl  of  every  government,  yet,  the  whole 
form  of  particular  governments  has  fome  more 
immediate  objedl,  to  which  the  principal 
parts  of  it  are  more  particularly  adapted,  and 
this  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  reading  the 
hiftories  of  all  ftates.  Thus,  according  to 
Montefquieu,  war,  but  rather  confined  to 
felf-defence,  was  the  objeft  of  the  Spartan 
government ;  conqueft  that  of  ancient  Rome ; 
religion  that  of  the  Jews;  commerce  that  of 
Marfeilles  ;  tranquillity  that  of  China  ;  &Ci 
The  reafon  is  that  different  nations  have 
formed  different  notions  of  happinefs,  or  have 
been  led  by  their  fituations  to  purfue  it  in 
different  wavs. 

Governments,  and  fyftcrris  of  laws  adapted 
to  them,  are  more  fimple  or  complex^  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  and  connexion  of  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  members  of  the  communitv. 
Thus  lince  the  members  of  a  fociety  which 
q  fubfift 
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fubfift  by  hunting  interfere  but  little  with 
one  another,  few  regulations  are  fufficient  for 
them.  A  paftoral  life  brings  mankind  nearer 
together,  agriculture  nearer  ftill,  and  in  a 
ftate  addidled  to  commerce,  the  connexions 
of  individuals  are  the  moft  intimate  and  ex- 
tenlive,  and  confequently  their  interefts  the 
moft  involved  that  any  fituation  of  human 
affairs  can  make  them.  Whereas,  there- 
fore, in  the  former  circumftances  of  mankind, 
government  is  of  lefs  confequence,  and  for 
that  reafon  there  is  lefs  occafion  for  accuracy 
in  adjufting  the  feveral  parts  of  it ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  fmalleft  part  of  fo  complex  a  ma- 
chine, as  their  government  muft  neceffarily 
be,  has  a  variety  of  connexions,  and  the  moft 
important  effe£ls,  and  therefore  requires  to  be 
adjufted  with  the  utmoft  care. 

In  the  (lighter  connexions  of  mankind, 
the  parts  of  their  forms  of  government  are 
Icarcely  diftinguiftiable  ;  whereas  when  go- 
vernment is  grown  to  its  full  fize  and  dimen- 
fions,  in  circumftances  which  require  it  in 
its  maturity,  its  parts  are  ealily  and  diftin£tly 
perceived.  They  are  then  plainly  {ten  to  be 
the  following;  a  power  of  making  the  necef- 
fary  regulations,  or  laws,  /.  e.  the  legijlative 

authority 
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suthority ;  a  power  of  determining  when 
thofe  laws  are  violated,  or  of  taking  cogni- 
zance concerning  crimes,  i.  e.  the  judicial 
power  ;  and  a  power  of  enforcing  the  fanc- 
tions  of  the  laws,  or  the  executive  power  of 
the  ftate. 

If  we  confider  the  vafl:  variety  of  ways  in 
which  it  is  poiiible  to  difpofe  of  thefe  eflential 
parts  of  government,  both  with  refpe£t  to  the 
number  of  hands  in  which  the  feveral  powers 
may  be  lodged,  the  fubdivifion  of  thelc 
powers,  and  the  feveral  powers  which  may 
be  trufted  in  the  fame  hands,  we  (hall  not  be 
furprifed  at  the  prodigious  diverfity  of  the 
forms  under  which  government  has  appeared, 
and  that  no  two,  which  ever  exifted  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  fhould  have  been  the  fame; 
thoue;h  fome  of  them  may  have  borne  confi- 
derable  refemblance  to  one  another.  Our 
furprife  will  ftill  be  leffened  if  we  confider 
the  diverfity  that  will  be  occafioned  in  forms 
of  orovernment  by  individuals  retaining  more 
or  fewer  of  their  natural  and  perfonal  rights 
under  each  of  them;  that  is,  the  more  or 
fewer  reftridions  men  are  put  under  by  the 
legiflative   power,    in   whatever  hands  it   be 
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Befide  the  number  of  hands  in  which  the 
fupreme  power  is  lodged,  it  will  be  of  great 
confequence  that,  in  reading  hiftory,  we 
attend  to  the  diflribution  of  the  powers 
among  all  thofe  members  of  the  ftate  who 
have,  the  common  name  of  magi/irates,  I 
fhall  jiifl:  mention  a  few  particulars,  to  fhow 
that  this  object  is  of  importance. 

No  lingle  hiflory  fhows  the  importance  of 
this  remark  more  clearly  than  the  Roman,  in 
whofe  conflitution  there  were  the  mofl:  capi- 
tal defedls.  What,  for  inflance,  could  be  a 
greater  contradiction  than  this,  that  the  peo- 
ple could,  in  latter  times,  make  laws  inde- 
pendent of  the  fenate,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  patrician ;  and  yet  that  the 
fenate  could  create  a  di6tator,  who  was  abfo- 
lute  mafter  of  the  whole  ftate.  The  people, 
by  their  tribunes,  could  put  a  negative  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  fenate,  but  that  fenate 
had  no  negative  on  the  votes  of  the  people  ; 
which,  Montefquieu  fays,  was  the  caufe  of 
a  change  of  government  ih  Rome ;  and  not 
only  could  the  tribunes  put  a  (lop  to  the  legif- 
lative  power,  but  to  the  executive  alfo,  which 
produced  the  greateil:  evils. 

Indeed  it  is  a  manifeft  abfurdlty  to  have 
Vol.  II.  F  more 
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more  than  one  will  in  any  ftate  j  becaufe  when 
any  part  of  the  government  has  an  abfolute 
negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  reft,  all 
pubhc  bufinefs  may  be  at  a  ftand  ;  though  it  is, 
no  doubt,  very  ufeful  to  provide  againft  pre- 
cipitate refolutions,  by  a  power  to  command 
a  revifion,  or  fufpenfion  of  decrees.  In  this 
refpedl  both  our  own  conftitution,  and  that  of 
the  flates  of  North  America,  are  defe£live. 

Nothing  could  have  preferved  the  Roman 
ftate  in  the  form  of  a  republic  fo  long,  but 
that  the  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
fo  many  perfons,  who,  with  the  fame  au- 
thority, had  different  views,  and  who  checked 
one  another.  It  was  iikewife  happy  for  the 
Romans  that  the  people  did  not  generally  in- 
terfere in  military  afflurs,  but  allowed  thi2  fe- 
nate  to  have  the  fupreme  direction  of  all  things 
relating  to  peace  and  war  ;  whereas,  at  Car- 
thage, the  people  would  do  every  thing 
themfelves. 

It  is  a  capital  difference  between  ancient  and 
modern  monarchies,  that  the  kings  of  the 
heroical  ages  had  the  executive  power  and  al fa 
the  power  o{ judging,  and  the  people  the  legif- 
lative  power;  whereas  in  the  prefent  mo- 
narchies, though  the  prince  has  the  exccu- 
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tive,  and  a  (hare  of  the  legiflative  power,  he 
is  no  judge.  Such  a  difpolition  of  power  as 
the  former  will  make  the  government  tyran- 
nical, whatever  be  the  form  of  it.  For,  as 
Montefquieu  fays,  there  can  be  no  liberty  un- 
lefs  the  power  of  judging  be  feparate  from  the 
legiflative  and  executive  power.  In  Italy, 
where  they  are  united,  there  is  lefs  liberty 
than  in  monarchies. 

It  is  alfo  an  eflential  maxim  in  every  go- 
vernment (in  order  to  prevent  the  executive 
power  from  engrofling  the  whole  authority 
of  the  flate)  that  the  forces  they  are  cntrufted 
with  the  command  of,  be  of  the  body  of  the 
people,  or  have  the  fame  interefl  with  the 
people,  as  it  was  in  Rome  till  the  time  of 
Marius. 

The  legiflative  is  properly  the  fupreme  au- 
thority in  the  ftate.  For  to  make  and  alter 
laws  is  to  model  the  conflitution.  But  if  the 
perfons  deputed  to  make  laws  have  no  power 
of  executino;  them,  thev  will  be  careful  to 
make  none  but  fuch  as  they  believe  will  be 
generally  approved,  and  fuch  as  they  are  wil- 
ling to  fubmit  to  themfelves.  But  the  greateft 
danger  would  arife  from  the  fame  perfons 
having  the  power  of  making  laws,  of  apply- 
y  2  ing 
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ing  them  to  particular  cafes,  and  of  execut- 
tingr  the  fentence  of  the  law.  This  it  is, 
as  I  have  obferved,  that  conftitutes  abfolute 
tyranny,  whether  it  be  lodged  in  more,  or  in 
fewer  hands. 

If  the  executive  power,  without  having 
the  control  of  the  legiflative,  fliould-  only 
interfere  in  the  judicial  office,  individuals 
would  live  in  continual  dread  of  the  caprice 
of  the  court  ;  fince  the  bed  laws  may  be  tor- 
tured to  favour  fome  and  injure  others.  But 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England,  who 
efFedually  control  the  legiflative  power,  and 
who  will  not  fuffer  their  property  to  be 
fported  with  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown, 
apply  the  fame  means  to  preferve  the  judica- 
ture uncorrupt.  It  is  a  common  concern, 
and  no  man  would  wifh  to  eftablifh  a  fyflem 
of  adminiftration  by  which  himfelf  might  ul- 
timately be  a  fufferer.  Confequently,  every 
man*s  perfonal  intereft  leads  him  to  provide 
for  that  kind  of  adminiftration  by  which  the 
general  good  will  be  moft  effedually  fecured. 

The  various  forms  of  government  have  ge- 
nerally received  their  denominations  from  the 
number  of  perfons  to  whom  the  legiflative 
power,   and  confequently  the  regulation  of 

every 
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every  part  of  the  conftltution  (which  is  the 
moft  ftrikin^  circumftaiice  in  every  govern- 
ment) has  been  intruded.  If  it  be  in  one 
perfon,  it  is  commonly 'called  a  7no7ia7xhy^ 
efpecially  if  the  chief  magiiirate  lie  under 
confiderablc  reO ri£lions ;  whereas  if  he  lie 
under  fewer,  the  government  is  called  defpo- 
tic.  If  the  fupreme  power  be  lodged  in  a 
limited  number  of  perfons,  the  government 
is  called  an  oligarchy.,  or  an  arijiocracy  ;  and 
if  all  the  citizens  have  an  equal  vote  in  mak-? 
ing  laws  and  appointing  magiftrates,  it  is 
called  a  democr'acy. 

Monarchies  have  been  fo  generally  heredi- 
,  tary,  that  thofe  Oates  in  which  the  fupreme 
executive  power  is  lodged  in  one  hand  are 
ufuaily  termed  republican  or  democratkal^  if 
the  perfon  holding  that  power  be  elective. 
Thus  both  the  government  of  Poland  and 
that  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
are  called  republics:  whereas,  ftridlly  fpeak- 
ing,  they  are  monarchies  ;  the  king,  as  he  is 
called,  in  the  one  cafe,  bein^  elected  for 
life,  and  the  prcjldejit,  in  the  other,  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years. 

From  this  method  of  defining  the  various 
fprms  of  government,  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 

F  J  that 
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that  the  diftindions  muft  run  Into  one  ano- 
ther ;  but  it  is  not  material  to  have  terms  ap- 
propriated to  any  more  accurate  divifion.  I 
fhall  jufl  mention  fo  much  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  and  difadvantaoes  of  each  of  thefe 
forms  of  government,  as  I  think  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  excite  the  attention  of  a  reader  of 
hiftory  to  the  fubjed,  and  make  him  confider 
their  effeds  in  the  courfe  of  his  reading. 

To  enable  you  to  form  fome  idea  of  the 
low  flate  of  this  fcience  of  government,  in 
ancient  times,  only  confider  how  imperfect 
Ariflotle's  ideas  mufl  have  been  of  the  confti- 
tution  of  fl:ates,vvhen,  as  Montefquleu  obferves, 
he  claffes  Perfia  and  Sparta  under  the  fame 
head  of  monarchy.  In  fa6t,  the  ancients  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  have  an  idea  of  what  we  now 
mean  by  the  word  monarchy.  Arribas  king 
of  Epirus,  in  order  to  temper  the  govern- 
ment of  one  perfon,  could  hit  upon  nothing 
but  a  republic,  and  the  Molofii,  to  bound 
the  fame  power,  made  two  kings.  It  is  a 
known  fadl  that  the  ancient  flates,  though 
founded  many  of  them  by  philofophers,  did 
not  contain  that  provifion  for  the  freedom  and 
happinefs  of  the  fubje6ts  of  them  which  has 
been  the  natural  refult  of  the  random  2:overn- 
ments  of  fome  of  the  northern  nations. 

LtCTURE 
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LECTURE      XL. 

Reafons  for  the  Prevalence  of  Befpotifm  m 
early  Times.  Advantages  of  Monarchy.  Bif 
advantages  of  it.  What  Circiimftances  make 
the  Situation  of  a  People  moji  happy  in  Def 
potic  States.  What  Circumjlances  akvays 
more  or  lefs  control  Befpotifm.  Attachment 
of  fome  Nations  to  Befpotifm.  Banger  of 
Libels.  Importance  of  a  fixed  Lazv  of  Sue- 
cejfton.  Profligacy  of  Morals  in  arbitrary 
Governments.  True  Seat  of  Power  in  them. 

The  moft  fimple  of  all  governments  is  ab- 
folute  monarchy  :  and  this  is  the  reafon  why 
it  has  generally  been  the  hrft  form  of  govern- 
ment in  all  countries.  It  requires  great  Ikill 
and  experience  to  balance  the  feveral  powers 
of  a  free  ftate. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  monarchy  is,  that 
refolutions  may  be  taken  with  fecrefy,  and 
executed  with  difpatch ;  a  thing  of  the  ut- 
mofl:  confequence,  particularly  in  time  of  war, 
and  for  this  reafon  this  form  of  government 
has  been  deemed  neceflary  to  extenfive  em- 
F  4  pire. 
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pire.  But  the  great  difadvantage  of  this  go* 
vernment  is,  that  property  is  fo  precarious, 
that  nobody  b^s  any  fpirit  to  apply  to  com* 
merce,  or  dare  afFe6t  any  appearance  of  riches 
and  fplendour.  Alfo  the  high  intereft  of  mo- 
ney, which  neceflarily  rifes  with  the  hazard 
that  is  run  in  lending  or  pofleffing  it,  is  an 
additional  difcouragement  to  traffic.  No  per- 
fon  therefore,  in  countries  fubje£t  to  defpotic 
governnaent,  lays  hirnfelf  out  in  projects 
which  would  benefit  pofterity,  but,  every 
perfon  being  intent  upon  enjoying  the  prefent 
hour,  a  rapacious  mercetiary  fpirit  prevails 
among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men. 

Another  great  unhappinefs  in  countries 
whofe  government  is  ftri6lly  defpotic  is,  that, 
there  being  no  fundamental  laws,  the  order 
of  fuccefiion  is  not  always  accurately  fixed. 
Confequently,  every  branch  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily being  equally  capable  of  being  elected 
k'tng^  there  are  frequent  civil  wars,  and  bloody 
revolutions.  This  is  the  reafon  why  in  Tur- 
key, and  many  other  Eaflern  ftates,  the  em- 
peror, immediately  upon  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne,  either  puts  to  death,  imprifons  for 
life,  or  puts  out  the  eyes,  of,  all  his  brothers 
and  near  relations.  Clovis  alfo^  king  of  France, 

^hougl> 
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though  the  government  was  not  defpotic, 
exterminated  all  his  family,  left  any  of  them 
fhoiild  be  chofen  king.  His  children  and  fuc- 
ceflbrs  did  the  fame. 

Thofe  countries  which  are  fo  unhappy  as 
to  be  governed  in  a  defpotic  manner,  Mr. 
Montefquieu  fays,  are  the  happieft  that  their 
condition  will  admit  of,  when  all  ranks  of 
men  fland  mofl  in  fear  of  their  fuperiors ;  and 
a  wife  prince,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  will  incline 
rather  to  feverity  than  lenity.  In  Perfia  he 
fays  Mereveis  faw  the  flate  perifh  becaufe  he 
had  not  (hed  blood  enough  ;  and  the  Romaa 
empire  enjoyed  the  moft  happinefs  under 
Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domitian.  For  this 
reafon  it  is  confiftent  with  fuch  governments 
that  all  decrees  ftiould  be  irrevocable.  Thus 
Ahafuerus  could  not  revoke  the  edidt  he  had 
once  paffed  for  exterminating  the  Jews.  To 
render  it  of  no  effect  they  were  allowed  to 
ftand  upon  their  defence. 

Even  that  law,  or  cuflom,  which  obliges 
every  perfon  to  continue  in  the  profeffion  to 
which  he  was  born  fuits  very  well  with  def- 
potic governments,  where  every  fpark  of 
emulation  is  dangerous,  and  where  the  moft 
>yatchful  eye  ought  to  be  kept  over  every 
§  thin^ 
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thing  that  may  poflibly  difturb  the  public 
tranquillity.  In  no  ftate  whatever  is  tranquil- 
lity more  effeiSlually  prefer ved,  by  every  thing 
being  invariable,  than  in  China.  There  man-^ 
ners,  morals,  and  laws,  are  equally  fixed; 
and  youth  are  inflruded  in  the  forms  of  falu- 
tation,  and  all  the  common  rules  of  life,  in 
the  fame  regular  manner  as  in  the  moft  im- 
portant fciences. 

In  fome  defpotic  governments,  not  only  is 
the  life  of  the  prince  in  continual  danger,  ei- 
ther from  competitors  to  power,  or  the  dif- 
contents  of  injured  fubje£ls,  but  the  country 
itfelf  is  more  expofed  to  invafion.  The  princes 
are  jealous  of  fortified  places,  and  will  not, 
except  in  cafes  of  the  greateft  neceffity,  ad- 
init  of  them ;  fo  as  to  be  obliged  to  trufl  any 
perfon  with  the  government  of  them. 

Notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  a  right  to 
fewer  be  very  common,  this  prepoffefiion  has 
o-enerally  given  way  to  fuch  an  abhorrence 
of  thefe  tyrannical  governments,  that  the 
very  names  which  have  been  ufed  to  expreis 
them  have  grown  in  the  higheft  degree  odi- 
ous ;  as  'tyrant  among  the  Greeks,  and  Rex 
amons:  the  Romans ;  infomnch  that  it  has 
frequently  been  more  fafe  to  ufurp  the  power 

itfelf 
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itfelf  than  to  aflume  the  title  of  it.  It  was 
reckoned  virtuous  in  Greece  and  in  Rome  to 
kill  kings  and  tyrants^  though  in  the  latter 
emperors  were  refpe(5led. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  that 
becaufe  there  are  no  regular  laws  in  defpotic 
governments,  and  no  perfon  inverted  with 
power  to  control  the  fovereign,  every  man's 
life  and  property  are  abfolutely  unfafe.  Man- 
ners, cuftoms,  prevailing  fentiments,  and 
efpecially  religion,  are.  great  and  often  effec- 
tual reflraints  upon  the  exercife  of  feemino-ly 
unlimited  power.  The  Grand  Seignior  can 
neither  touch  the  public  treafure,  break  the 
Janizaries,  interfere  with  the  Seraglios  of  any 
of  his  fubjedts,  nor  impofe  a  new  tax. 

Notwithftanding  the  abhorrence  we  have 
entertained  of  defpotic  governments,  from 
ftudying  the  republican  claflTcal  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, and  from  our  living  under  a  more 
happy  conftitution,  there  are  not  wanting 
examples  of  people  being  flrongly  attached 
to  defpotifm.  The  Cappadocians  are  faid  to 
have  refufed  their  freedom  when  the  Romans 
would  have  given  it  them.  In  the  Eaft  there 
is  no  idea  of  the  poffibiiity  of  any  other  kind 
©f  government.  A  Venetian  being  introduced 

to 
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to  the  king  of  Pegu,  and  faying  that  there 
was  no  king  at  Venice,  the  prince  burft  mto 
a  fit  of  laughter. 

As  the  profpe£l  of  honour  is  a  great  inflru- 
ment  of  government,  the  fear  of  fhanne  Is  no 
lefs  powerful.  No  man  can  bear  univerfal  or 
very  general  cenfure,  efpecially  if  he  has  ne- 
ceffary  intercourfe  with  thofe  who  diflike  his 
condudl.  On  this  account,  no  country  can 
fufFer  much,  or  long,  whatever  be  its  form 
of  government,  if  the  people  have  the  liberty 
of  fpeaking  and  writing,  and  have  an  unre- 
fl-rained  right  of  petitioning  and  remonftrat- 
ing.  In  this  cafe  juftice  and  truth,  being 
often  prefented  to  view,  will  at  length  be 
heard  and  attended  to.  This  is  a  great  fecu- 
rity  in  the  Englifh  government,  and  prevents 
many  abufes  which  would  otherwife  take 
place  in  it. 

Arbitrary  governors,  aware  of  this,  take 
the  greateft  care  to  prevent  the  people  from 
publifliing  their  thoughts  on  matters  of  go- 
vernment, and  fometiraes  even  forbid  their 
meeting  together.  But  this  is  running  the 
rilk  of  a  greater  evil  in  order  to  avoid  a  lefs. 
The  people,  not  having  the  liberty  of  fpeech, 
\>y  which  they  might  give  vei)t  to,  and  footh 

their 
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their  complaints,  fmother  their  refentment 
for  a  time,  and  then  break  out  into  the 
greateO:  outrages.  Tyrants  who  would  not 
bear  to  be  cen lured  have  often  been  fuddenly 
dra2:2:ed  to  death. 

The  capital  advantages  of  monarchy,  with 
refpcifl:  to  internal  quiet,  is  that,  when  the 
law  of  fuccedion  is  fixed,  and  univerfally  re- 
fpe6led,  and  when  the  executive  power  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  fovereign,  no  fub- 
je(St  can  have  the  lead  profped  of  transferring 
it  to  himfelf.  It  will  therefore  be  the  intereft 
of  all  to  keep  within  due  bounds,  that  power 
in  which  they  can  never  fhare,  and  to  fee 
that  it  be  employed  for  the  public  good. 
This  is  the  capital  advantage  attending  the 
conflitution  of  this  country,  as  it  is  explained 
at  large  by  Mr.  De  Lolme.  i\ll  watch  the 
monarch,  but  none  endeavour  to  fupplant 
him.  In  confequence  of  this,  all  ftruggles 
between  the  prince  and  the  people  have  ter- 
minated in  fome  advantage,  which  has  been 
common  to  all  the  fubjeds,  and  not  to  any  one 
clafs  of  them  in  particular.  The  executive 
power  being  fo  great,  the  afliflance  of  all 
ranks  has  been  necefTary  to  curb  it. 

Many  of  the  eflablifhed  maxims  of  politi- 
cians 
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cians  the  moft  celebrated  for  their  fagacity, 
are  exceedingly  fallacious,  in  confequence  of 
being  drawn  from  ifewfaBs  only.  Machia- 
ve),  one  of  the  moft  famed  of  them,  fays,  that 
if  ever  a  prince  confides  in  one  able  minifter, 
he  will  be  dethroned  by  him.  But,  as  Mr. 
Hume  juftly  replies,  would  Fleury,  one  of 
the  moft  abfolute  minifters  in  France,  though 
ever  fo  ambitious,  while  in  his  fenfes,  enter- 
tain the  leaft  hope  of  difpoffeffing  the  Bour- 
bons ?  Nor,  we  may  add,  is  it  pofiible  that 
the  moft  able,  the  moft  ambitious,  and  the 
moft  abfolute  of  our  minifters  of  ftate,  ftiould 
fupplant  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  But  be- 
caufe  the  contrary  had  happened  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  rule  of  hereditary  right  was 
not  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  it  was  concluded 
that  it  would  always  happen. 

The  only  danger  arifing  to  a  people  from 
the  executive  power  being  lodged  in  one 
hand,  is  that  of  its  becoming  indepen- 
dent of  the  people.  But  this  is  happily 
guarded  againft  in  the  Eno-lifh  conftitution, 
in  which  the  king  is  entirely  dependant 
upon  the  people  for  all  his  lupplies.  He  is 
therefore  obliged  to  refpe^t  the  privileges  of 
the  people,   and  he  cannot  involve  them  in 

a  war 
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a  war  in  which  they  are  unwilling  to  fup* 
port  him.  This,  at  leaft,  would  be  the  cafe, 
if  the  houfe  of  commons  was  the  true  re- 
prefentative  of  the  people.  But  as  things 
a<flually  are,  the  influence  of  the  court  on 
the  members  of  this  houfe  is  fo  great,  that 
they  are  often  induced  to  give  their  fan^lion 
to  meafures  which  their  conflituents  would 
not  approve. 

If  the  monarch  be  wholly  dependant  upon 
the  people  for  his  fupplies,  it  is  of  the  greatell 
importance  that  thofe  be  granted  by  them  in 
one  great  body^  as  in  England.  If  the  fup- 
plies be  voted  by  feparate  dilfrifts,  they  will 
have  jealoufies  among  themlelves.  Some  will 
give  more,  and  others  lefs,  than  their  due 
proportion  ;  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
court  to  gain  their  ends  with  them  all,  by 
playing  one  againft  another.  On  this  cir- 
cumftance  Mr.  De  Lolme  lays  great  flrefs. 

One  of  the  greateft  evils  attending  mo- 
narchy, is  the  diilolutenefs  of  morals  almofi 
neceffarily  incident  to  a  fplendid  court.  A 
family  poffefled  of  great  power  will,  on  fome 
pretence  or  other,  amafs  great  wealth ;  and 
the  young  princes  being  brought  up  with  au 
idea  of  their  own  importance,  they  will  in- 
dulge 
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<3ulge  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  the  public. 
They  will  alfo  have  many  dependants,  whole 
intereft  it  will  be  to  enlarge  their  power,  and 
increafe  their  wealth,  that  they  may  be  bene- 
fited by  the  difperfion  of  it.  The  perfons  next 
in  power  will  imitate  the  manners  of  the 
princes,  and  they  will  be  envied  and  imitated 
by  others.  And  as  the  means  to  gain  their 
end,  will  be  recommending  themlelves  to 
their  fuperiors  (and  not  their  inferiors)  they 
will  fludy  the  gratification  of  their  wifhes, 
that  is,  they  will  adminifter  to  their  vices ; 
and  thus  a  general  profligacy  of  manners  will 
be  the  confequence.  Perfons  educated  mo- 
narchs,  and  who  fliould  have  virtue  enough 
both  to  fet  a  good  example  themfelves,  and 
to  difcourage  vice  in  others,  would  be  prodi- 
gies. It  cannot  be  expeded  but  that  monarchs 
in  general  will  have  fome  objedls  belldes 
the  public  good,  and  that  they  will  employ 
thole  perfons  whom  they  deem  the  bed  qua- 
lified to  ferve  them,  whether  they  be  men  of 
private  virtue  or  not. 

The  real  power  of  a  country  is  feldom  in 

thofe  hands  in  which  the  conftitution  feems 

to  have  placed  it ;  fo  that  if  thofe  who  have 

'bufinefs  to  do  with  any  ilate  apply  in  the  firfl 
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inftance  to  thofe  whofe  office  It  is  to  receive 
them,  they  will  feldom  gain  their  point. 
They  mufl  apply  to  thofe  who,  by  their  ta- 
lents or  afliduity,  have  recommended  them- 
felves  to  the  governing  powers,  fo  as  to  eafe 
them  of  the  burthen  of  public  affairs.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  cafe  in  defpotic  go- 
vernments, in  which  princes  are  fo  educated 
as  to  be  feldom  capable  of  bulinefs.  It  will 
therefore  be  done  by  thofe  who  are  about 
them,  and  who  have  infinuated  themfelves 
into  their  favour ;  and  thefe,  being  chiefly 
a61:uated  by  their  private  paflions,  and  efpe- 
cially  their  afFe6lion  or  diflike  to  particular 
perfons,  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  will  be  little 
confulted  by  them.  How  often  have  gene- 
rals been  appointed,  and  even  wars  engaged 
in,  at  the  caprice  of  women  ? 
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Advantages  of  Democracy.  Connexion  of  Li^ 
berty  and  Science.  Situation  of  Republics 
with  refpecf  to  Defence.  Severity  of  Man- 
ners in  Republics,     Severe  Punijhments  dan- 
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gerous,  The  true  Supports  of  Republican 
Government.  Danger  of  Luxury.  Equa- 
lity of  Fortunes.  Exorbitant  Power  in  Ma- 
giftrates  dangerous.  Number  of  Voters.  Ro- 
tation of  Offices.  Uncertain  Refolution  of 
Multitudes,     life  of  Reprefentatives. 

A  PERFECT  democracy  is  an  extreme  di- 
rectly oppoiite  to  ablolute  monarchy,  and, 
next  to  it,  is  the  eafiefl  to  be  fallen  into, 
particularly  by  fmall  ftates.  Hence  all  the 
petty  ftates  of  Greece,  without  exception, 
when  they  put  down  their  tyrants,  fell  into 
fome  kind  of  democracy,  though  no  two  of 
their  forms  of  government  were  exaclly  the 
fame. 

The  capital  advantage  of  this  form  of  go- 
vernment is,  that  as  there  is  the  fame  free 
accefs  to  honour  and  employments  to  every 
member  of  the  flate,  free  fcope  is  given  to 
the  exertion  of  every  man's  abilities.  Here, 
therefore,  we  may  naturally  expeCl  the  ut- 
moft  efforts  of  the  human  faculties,  efpecially 
in  thofe  talents  which  are  moft  calculated 
to  ftrike  the  vulgar,  and  acquire  general 
applaufj. 

The  art  of  haranguing  is  above  all  others  a 

necefiary 
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neceflary  qualification,  being  almofl:  the  only 
road  to  preferment.  Hence  arifes  eloquence^ 
and  thofe  other  branches  of  the  belles  lettres 
and  poUter  arts  which  are  conne<fi:ed  with  it, 
and  are  not  of  the  effeminate  and  unmanly 
kind.  For  the  eloquence  of  a  free  ftate  mufl 
be  adapted  to  afied  the  pafiions  and  imagina- 
tions of  men  of  a  natural  and  uncorrupted 
tafle.     Otherwife  it  would  have  no  effedt. 

Befides,  in  a  republic  the  neceflity  of  re- 
training the  magiftrates  mufl  give  rife  to 
general  laws^  and  from  law  arifes  fecurity, 
from  fecurity  curiofity,  and  from  curiofity 
knowledge,  as  Mr.  Hume  (who  feems  par- 
ticularly fond  of  this  kind  of  government) 
marks  the  gradation.  But  a  commonwealth 
is  unfavourable  to  poiitenefs,  and  foftnefs  of 
manners.  This  khid  of  refinement  grows 
more  naturally  from  that  fpirit  of  fervility 
which  is  the  effe6t  of  defpotic  government. 

With  refpecl  to  defence,  we  fee,  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  earlier  period  of  Greece,  that 
an  enthufiaflic  love  of  liberty,  in  an  union  of 
feveral  free  ftates,  has  fome  advantages  which 
may  compenfate  for  any  inconvenience  that 
may  attend  the  want  of  an  abfolute  comman- 
der ;  though  we  can  hardly  fay  with  Mon- 
G  2  tefquieu, 
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tefquieu,  that  republics  in  a  league  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  a  commonwealth  within 
themlelves,  and  the  advantages  of  a  monarchy 
with  refpe6t  to  defence. 

It  will  be  a  o-reat  miftake  to  conclude  that 
where  there  is  no  delpotic  fovereign,  the 
people,  being  free  from  that  reftraint  upon 
their  condinfl,  may  fafely  indulge  themfelves 
in  greater  liberty.  For  in  no  form  of  govern- 
ment whatever  is  a  perfe6l  fubjedlion  more 
neceffary.  All  the  members  of  a  republic 
mull;  live  in  the  ftrivftefl:  obedience  ;  but  then 
it  is  to  their  equals,  and  to  the  laws.  Xeno- 
phon  obferves  a  great  difference  between  the 
reverence  and  obiervance  of  the  laws  in  the 
Lacediemonians  and  Athenians,  to  the  difad- 
vanta2;c  of  the  latter. 

When  the  laws  ceafe  to  be  executed  in  a 
republic,  Montefquieu  fays  all  is  loft.  This 
can  only  happen  from  the  corruption  of  the 
republic,  and  there  is  feldom  any  power  to 
remedy  the  evil,  as  in  a  monarchy.  Hence, 
in  all  republics,  pardon  is  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained, if  at  all.  In  moft  of  them,  if  this 
power  do  fublift,  it  is  fo  reftrained,  and  fo 
difficultly  exerted,  as  almoft  to  make  good 
the  complaint  of  the  young  man  in  l.ivy, 

that 
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that  a  man  muft  fola  mnocentla  vhere.  In 
Holland,  without  a  Stadtholder,  there  is  no 
fuch  power  as  pardoning,  notwithftanding  it 
be  efl'ential  to  policy,  and  in  fome  cafes  as  ne- 
ceflary  as  juftice  itfeif. 

A  love  of  power  produces  more  inconve- 
niences in  republics  than  in  monarchies,  be- 
caufe  places  of  power  and-  truft  are  within 
the  reach  of  greater  numbers,  they  are  to  be 
obtained  by  making  intereft  with  the  com- 
mon people,  and  their  refolutions,  having 
no  controul,  are  apt  to  be  fudden  and  violent. 
The  Grecian  ftates,  and  alfo  the  republics  of 
Italy  in  later  times,  were  expofed  to  perpe- 
tual diftradlions  and  revolutions  in  confe- 
quence  of  it  ;  there  being  always  a  confider- 
able  number  of  baniflied  perfons,  their  friends 
and  partifanSp  who  threatened  an  invafion. 

Virtue  and  public  fpirit  are  the  neceflary 
fupports  of  all  republican  governments.  Hence 
it  was  morally  impoffible  that  Rome  fhould 
have  continued  free  in  the  time  of  Cigfar ; 
and  the  oppofition  to  monarchical  power  by 
a  few  of  the  better  citizens  only  made  the 
dying  ftruggles  of  liberty  more  violent,  and 
more  deftru6live  to  the  ftate.  Public  fpirit 
makes  the  riches  of  individuals  to  become 
G  3  the 
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the  riches  of  the  public  :  but  when  public 
fpirit  is  loft,  the  riches  of  the  public  become 
the  riches  of  individuals  ;  and  in  this  cafe, 
an  increafe  of  numbers,  and  of  wealth,  may 
be  attended  with  a  diminution  of  power. 
Athens  had  as  many  citizens  when  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  numbered  them  as  they  had 
in  their  moft  flourifhing  ftate,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain they  were  not  lefs  rich  ;  but  public  fpirit 
was  gone,  and  with  that  all  their  former 
power  and  importance ;  and  yet  that  policy 
is  violent  which  aggrandizes  the  public  by  the 
poverty  and  diftrefs  of  individuals. 

From  the  neceffity  of  virtue  and  public 
fpirit  in  republics  arifes  the  extreme  caution 
of  all  wife  legiflators  to  keep  luxury  out  of 
them,  and  to  prefer ve  as  great  an  equality  in 
the  riches  and  the  power  of  all  the  members 
of  the  ftate  as  poflible ;  and  hence,  indeed, 
the  precarious  fituation  of  all  popular  govern- 
ments, and  their  frequent  diffolation,  v/hen- 
ever  conqueft,  or  commerce,  and  arts  ftiall 
have  taken  away  that  equality.  The  Roman 
commonwealth  was  ruined  by  the  excellive 
riches  and  power  of  individuals,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Medici  made  them  mafters  of 
Florence.     Moreover,  when  the  members  of 

republic$ 
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republics  become  indolent  and  luxurious,  they 
will  make  ufe  of  the  public  treafure  for  impro- 
per purpofes;  fo  that  the  nearer  they  feem  to 
be  to  derive  the  greateft  advantages  from  their 
liberty,  the  nearer  they  fometimcs  are  to  ruin. 
Witnefs  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demoflhenes. 
Commerce  therefore,  which  never  fails  to 
introduce  luxury  and  inequality  into  men's 
circumftances,  does  not  perfe(flly  fuit  with 
the  true  fpirit  of  a  commonwealth.  The 
immenfe  wealth  of  the  family  of  Medici  in 
Florence,  wealth  acquired  by  commerce,  made 
them  eventually  maflers  of  their  country. 

If  the  republic  be  a  trading  one,  it  is  an 
excellent  law,  that  every  fon  (hould  be  alike 
fliarer  in  his  father's  inheritance ;  and  a  bound- 
lefs  permiffion  to  difpofe  of  eftates  by  will, 
deftroys  by  degrees  that  equality  which  is 
necefiary  to  a  republic. 

Hence  alfo  the  necelfity  of  having  methods 
of  difperfing  immenfe  eflates  in  republics. 
In  the  beft  Grecian  republics,  the  rich  were 
under  a  neceiiity  of  fpending  their  money  in 
feftivals,  choirs  of  muilc,  chariot  and  horfe- 
races,  expenfive  magiftracies,  and  building 
fhips ;  and  at  Rome  the  great  people  bore  all 
G  4  the 
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the  expenllve  offices,  and  the  poor  paid  no- 
thing. 

Nothincr  can  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
ftate  of  things  at  Athens  in  this  refpe£l  than 
a  paiTage  in  the  banquet  of  Xenophon,  in 
which  Charmidas  is  introduced  making  the 
following  fpeech.  "  I  am  content  with  my 
♦'  poverty.  When  I  was  rich,  I  was  obliged 
^'  to  make  my  court  to  informers,  the  ftate 
*'  was  always  laying  fome  new  burthen  upon 
'*  me,  and  I  could  not  abfent  myfelf  from  it ; 
*'  fince  I  am  become  poor,  I  have  acquired 
"  authority  ;  nobody  threatens  me,  I  threaten 
"  others,  and  I  go  where  I  pleafe;  the  rich 
"  rife  and  give  place  to  me«  I  am  a  king,  J 
*"  was  a  flave.  I  paid  tribute  to  the  republic, 
^'  now  it  nouriflies  me." 

Great  rewards  for  fervices,  even  in  mo-? 
narchies,  much  more  in  democracies,  are 
iigns  of  their  decline.  It  (hows  that  men 
are  not  fufficiently  actuated  by  a  fenfe  of  vir- 
tue and  honour.  Demofthenes,  ^fchines, 
and  eisfht  more  ambafladors  to  the  kins:  of 
Macedon,  received  lefs  than  a  drachma  a  day, 
though  a  common  foldier  received  one  ancj 
fometimes  two  drachmas  a  day  :  and  yet  De- 

moflhenes; 
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mofthenes  calls  this  a  confiderable  fum.  Ca- 
ligula and  Nero  gave  the  moft,  and  the  An-^ 
tonines  the  leaft,  of  all  the  Roman  emperors. 

Exorbitant  power  is  ftill  more  immediately- 
threatening  to  a  republic  than  exorbitant 
riches.  The  perfons  poffeffed  of  it  are  far 
more  dangerous  than  in  lawful  monarchies, 
becaufe  there  is  nothing  to  controul  them. 
Confidering  this,  we  fliall  not  wonder  at  the 
oppofition  made  by  Hanno  to  Hannibal.  lu 
what  danger  would  the  republic  of  Carthage 
have  been  if  Hannibal  had  taken  Rome,  when 
he  made  fo  many  alterations  in  its  conftitutioii 
after  his  defeat  !  At  Ragufa,  the  chief  ma- 
giftrate  of  the  republic  is  changed  every  month. 
This  is  proper  only  in  a  fmall  ftate,  furrounde4 
by  enemies  who  might  corrupt  their  chiefs. 
The  keeping  of  the  public  treafure  at  Athens 
was  intruded  with  no  perfon  for  more  than 
a  fingle  day. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  that  the  number 
of  voters  in  a  republic  be  fixed.  At  Rome, 
fometimes  all  the  citizens  were  out  of  the 
walls,  at  other  times  almoft  all  Italy  was 
within  them  ;  which  was  one  principal  caule 
of  the  fall  of  the  republic.  For  by  that  means 
men  of  power  and  ambition  were  never  at  a 
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lofs  for  the  means  of  paffing  any  law,  or  gain- 
ing any  particular  point,  that  they  had  occa- 
fion  for.  Reprefentation  however,  which  was 
not  known  in  antient  times,  would  have  pre- 
vented all  this  inconvenience. 

Secret  fuffrages  are  alio  faid  by  Montef- 
quieu  to  have  been  one  means  of  the  ruin  of 
Rome  :  for  the  common  people,  then  very 
corrupt,  were  then  under  no  reftraint  from 
fhame.  The  difl'olution  of  a  republic  by  luxury 
and  refinement,  he  fays,  is  the  true  eut/jana/ta 
of  that  form  of  government.  For  thofe  man- 
ners prepare  them  to  fubmit  to  monarchy 
with  lefs  relu6lance ;  but  the  convulfions  of 
dying  liberty  in  a  rough,  a  brave,  and  an  en- 
terprifing  people,  are  dreadful. 

For  this  reafon,  and  becaufe  the  clergy  are 
not  powerful  enough  to  reftrain  arbitrary 
power  in  England,  it  is  faid  by  him  that  if 
ever  the  Englifh  be  (laves,  they  will'  be  the 
greatefl,  and  mo(l:  miferable  of  all  (laves. 

The  prefervation  of  republican  forms  of 
government  requires  that  no  important  offices 
continue  long  in  the  fame  hands.  In  general, 
men  are  lovers  o^ power ^  as  well  as  of  wealth, 
becaufe  they  can  make  the  power  of  which 
they  are  poficfled  fubfervient  to  moft  of  their 

purpofes, 
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purpofes,  and  they  will  purfiie  their  own  ora- 
tification  at  the  expence  of  that  of  others. 
In  the  diftribiition  of  power,  therefore,  care 
Ihould  be  taken  that  no  perfons  have  an  op- 
portunity of  poflbfiing  it  any  longer  than  it 
may  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  and 
that  all  powers  be  eafily  revocable,  whenever 
it  (hall  be  perceived  that  they  are  abufed.  For 
this  purpofe  it  feems  moft  convenient  that  all 
offices  of  great  truft  and  power  be  held  by 
rotation.  Becaufe  it  will  not  be  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  any  man  to  add  to  the  power  of  an 
office,  to  which  he  mufi:  himfelf  foon  become 
fubjea.  While  he  enjoys  it  he  will  confider 
not  fo  much  his  condition  for  a  fhort  time,  as 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  that  of  his 
children  and  pofterity  after  him.  Whereas, 
if  any  power,  or  honour  be  hereditary,  it  will 
be  his  intereft  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
enlarging  it,  at  the  expence  of  the  reft  of  the 
community.  This  is  an  unaniWerable  objec- 
tion to  all  governments  by  an  hereditary  mo- 
narchy or  ariftocracy. 

It  is  very  poffible,  however,  that  the  pre- 

,judices  of  fome  people  in  favour  of  monarchical 

government,  and  of  the  rights  of  certain  fami- 

lies  to  kingly  power,  may  be  fo  ftrong,  as 

that 
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that  it  will  be  better  to  rifk  every  thing,  than 
change  the  form  of  ixovernment ;  becaufe  civil 
wars,  the  greateft  of  all  evils,  might  be  the 
confequence  of  it.     When  almoft  the  whole 
power  of  the  ftate  is  lodged  in  one  hand  (as 
in    thofe    crovernments    which    are    termed 
defpoUc^  or  which  approach  to  it)  there  is  the 
greatell:    probability  that,    educated   as   fuch 
princes  will  be,  they  will  make  a  very  abfurd 
life  of  their  power,  fuch  as  will  by  no  means 
be  for  the  intereft  of  the  community  ;  and  if 
a  fucceffion  confifts  of  able  men,  their  power 
will  continually  grow  more  exorbitant.     But 
whilft  the  people  choofe  to  be  governed  in  that 
mode,  and  conceive,  for  whatever  reafon,  that 
a  certain  family  has  a  right  fo  to  govern  them, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  attempt  a  change  in  the 
government,  and   flill  m.ore  fo  to  deprive  any 
particular  perfon,  or  flimily,  of  thofe  rights, 
of  which,    with  the  confent  of  the  people, 
they  have  been  long  poffeffed.     All  that  can 
be  done  in   fuch  a  cafe  is  to  define  with  the 
greatell   accuracy  the  law   of   fucceffion   to 
power,  that  there  may  be  no  difpute  about 
the  perlon  entitled  to  it,  and  to  prevent  as  far 
as  poffible  all  increafe  of  it. 

All  perions  who  arc  acquainted  with  any 

kind 
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kind  of  public  bulinefs,  iii  which  numbers  of 
people  give  their  opinions  and  decide  upon 
the  fpot,  well  know  with  what  difficulty  it 
is  conduiflcd,  and  how  uncertain  the  deci- 
lions  are.  Few  think  before-hand,  many  are 
fond  of  didinguiihing  themfelves,  and  num- 
bers never  contider  the  queflion  before  them, 
but  who  are  for  it,  and  who  againft  it.  If  a 
number  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  people 
prepare  matters  before-hand,  bufinefs  may  be 
done  with  tolerable  eafe  ;  but  then  it  is  in 
reality  tranfafted  by  thofe  few,  and  the  reft 
are  taken  by  furprife.  For  in  the  fame  man- 
ner they  might  have  been  induced  to  adopt 
any  meafures,  not  manifeflly  contrary  to  their 
intereft. 

Where  great  numbers  of  perfons  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  of  infinite  advantage  that  they 
do  not  deliberate  and  decide  themfelves^  but 
choofe  a  few  to  a6t  for  them.  Thefe  having; 
a  truji^  and  knowing  that  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  community  are  upon  them,  will  be 
defirous  of  difcharging  their  truft  with  repu- 
tation to  themfelves,  and  confequently  with 
advantage  to  their  conftituents.  It  will  be 
their  bufinefs  to  confider  all  public  meafures, 
and  to  fettle  a  regular  method  of  doing  bufi- 
nefs. 
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nefs.  A  crown,  or  a  court,  having  to  treat 
with  thefe  reprefentatives,  chofen  out  of  the 
people  for  their  wifdom  and  refpedabihty, 
will  find  that  they  have  to  do  with  their 
equals,  and  will  not  exped  to  cajole  and  de- 
ceive them,  as  they  might  have  done  in  the 
colle<?tive  body  of  the  people.  It  is  abfolutely 
neceflary,  however,  that  thefe  reprefenta- 
tives of  the  people  be  confined  to  that  office, 
and  always  feel  themfelves  to  be  a  part  of  the 
community  which  they  reprefent.  Other- 
wife,  the  people,  in  choofmg  them,  will 
choofe  their  own  mafters.  If,  in  confequence 
of  reprefenting  the  people,  they  have  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  advantages  to  which 
the  reft  of  the  community  have  no  accefs, 
they  will  have  a  different  interefl  from  that 
of  their  conftituents,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
confult  it. 

In  a  {late  of  political  liberty,  the  people 
muft  have  a  control  over  the  government, 
by  themfelves  or  their  reprefentatives.  In 
large  flates  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  latter 
method,  and  then  it  comes  to  be  confidered 
who  are  proper  to  reprefent  the  nation,  in 
order  to  make  laws  for  their  countrymen  and 
to  difpofe  of  their  property.     1  own  1  fee  no 

occafioii 
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occalion  for  any  reHrl^lion  whatever,  as  it 
cannot  be  ruppofed  that,  if  people  be  left  to 
themfelves,  they  will  choofe  improper  repre- 
fentatives.  If  they  do,  it  is  fit  that  they 
fhould  learn  by  experience  to  niiake  a  better 
choice  on  a  future  occafion.  If  the  reprcfen- 
tative  body  be  large,  like  our  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, the  word  choice  of  a  few  members 
can  be  but  of  little  confequence. 

Lea(\  of  all  fhould  people  be  limited  to  their 
choice  by  a  regard  \.o  for  time.  For  they  may 
have  the  juflefl:  reafons  to  put  the  greateil 
confidence  in  perfons  who  have  little  or  no 
property  ;  and  in  general  they  will  of  them- 
lelves  be  fufficiently  influenced  by  this  conli- 
deration,  without  any  interference  of  the  law. 
If  a  regard  to  wealth  be  any  rule,  it  iliould 
not  extend  to  very  great  fortunes.  For  in 
general  perfons  of  moderate  fortunes  are  better 
educated,  have  fewer  artificial  wants,  and  are 
more  independent,  than  thole  who  are  born  tq 
great  eflates.  Befides,  they  are  more  natural 
reprefentatives  of  the  middle  clafs  of  people, 
they  are  more  likely  to  feel  for  them,  and  to 
conlult  their  interefl:. 

It  is  of  the  greatefl:  importance  that  thofe 
who  reprefent  any  nation  be  of  the  fame  clafs 

and 
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and  rank  in  life  with  thofe  by  whom  they 
are  appointed,  and  that  they  have  frequent 
intercourfe  with  them.  By  this  means  they 
will  catch  their  fpirit,  and  enter  into  their 
views.  They  will  alfo  be  reftrained  by  a 
fenfe  of  fliame  from  propoling,  or  confenting 
to,  any  thing  that  they  know  their  eledors 
would  not  approve.  They  could  not  fhow 
themfelves  in  public  company  after  any  con- 
duct of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  an  ariflocracy,  fufficiently  nu- 
merous to  have  fociety  among  themfelves, 
would  feel  only  for  themfelves,  and  would 
have  no  reftraint  on  their  meafures  refpeding 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  community.  They 
might  even  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  pre- 
ferve  and  enlarge  their  privileges,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  thofe  beneath  them. 

It  is  alfo  of  great  importance  that,  in  an 
afiembly  of  reprefentatives,  property  only,  or 
reputed  underjianding,  be  confidered,  and  not 
clajfes^  or  denominations  of  men.  \i  the  clergy 
be  admitted  as  clergy,  lawyers  as  lawyers, 
foldiers  as  foldiers,  &:c.  they  will  have  what 
the  French  call  the  efpr'it  dc  corps.  They 
will  unite  to  confult  their  own  interefl,  and 
fome  of  the  bodies  will  make  conceflions  to 

3  others, 
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Others,  at  the  expence  of  the  refi:  of  the  com- 
munity. Whereas  when  they  are  chofen 
merely  becaufe  the  people  at  large  think  them 
the  beft  qualified  to  provide  for  their  general 
interefts,  they  will  confult  the  wifhes  of  thofe 
who  appoint  them^  and  the  interefl  of  each 
part  will  be  attended  to  in  proportion  to  its 
importance  to  the  whole. 

From  the  remains  of  fuperftition,  the  clergy 
are  ftill  confidered  as  a  diftinft  order  of  men 
in  this  country,  and   they  are  in  a  manner 
reprefented  in  parliament,  by  the  bifhops  hav- 
ing feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords.     It  is  alleged 
that  this  is  neceflary  in  order  to  take  care  of 
their  interefls.     But  on  the  fame  principles 
phyficians,  lawyers,  dilTenters,  and  all  other 
claffes  of  men,  ought  to  have  feats  in  parlia- 
ment.    If  the  clergy  recommend  themfelves 
to  the  people  by  making  their  office  ufeful, 
they  will  have  fufEcient  influence,   without 
any  of  their  body  having  feats  in  parliament ; 
and  if  they  come  to  be  confidered  in  an  offen- 
five   light,    the  number  of  the  bifhops   by 
whom  they  are  reprefented  is  too   fmall  to 
prevent  the  paffing  of  any  law,  even  to  ex- 
clude them.     If  thej  had  a  juft  {cnfe  of  the 
nature  of  their  office,    and  confulted   their 
Vol.  IL  H  true 
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true  dignity,  they  would  retire  of  their  own 
accord.  At  prefetit,  their  feat  in  the  houfe 
only  flatters  their  pride,  and  gives  the  mi- 
nifler  fo  many  more  votes. 


LECTURE     XLII. 

J^rljlocracy  how  different  from  Defpotifm.  What 
depends  upon  the  Number  of  its  Members. 
Libels  peculiarly  obnoxious  in  this  Govern- 
ment. In  what  Refpe^s  the  prefent  Eu- 
ropean Monarchies  differ  Jrofn  the  ancient 
Monarchies.  'Their  Rife.  Peculiar  Advan- 
tage of  them.  Nobility.  Thefe  Governments 
promife  to  be  lajiing.  Different  Situation  of 
the  Female  Sex  in  thefe  Governments  and  thofe 
which  are  JDefpotic.  The  Nature  of  the 
Roman  Government.  The  Happinefs  of  hav- 
ing the  Order  of  SucceJJion  in  Monarchies 
fxed.  European  Monarchies  not  proper  for 
extenfve  Empire, 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  all  other  forms  of  go- 
vernment muft  be  fomewhere  in  a  medium 

between 
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between  the  extremes  of  defpoUfm  and  demo^ 
cracy,  and  that  they  muft,  confequently,  par- 
take of  the  advantages  and  difadvantao-es  of 

o  o 

both,  according  as  they  approach  towards 
them.  The  moft  diftiu^uKhed  mediums  in 
the  difpofition  of  po\vcr  are  in  the  arijiocrac'ies 
of  fome  ancient  and  modern  rtates,  and  the 
prefent  European  monarchies. 

An  ariilocracy,  however,  differs  nothing 
from  a  delpotifm,  except  that  the  fame  abfo- 
lute  power  is  lodged  in  a  few  more  hands. 
All  the  reft  of  the  people  are  as  much  at  their 
mercy;  and  as  the  people  have  more  mafters, 
they  are  generally  more  opprefied. 

The  more  in  number  are  the  members  of 
an  ariftocracy,  the  iefs  is  their  power,  and 
the  greater  their  fafety  ;  the  fewer  they  are, 
the  greater  is  their  power,  and  the  Iefs  tlieif 
fafety,  till  we  come  to  pure  defpotilm,  where 
there  is  the  greateft  power  and  the  ieaft  fafety^ 
If  the  members  of  the  ariftocracy  enter  into 
trade,  and  confequently  the   riches,  as  well 
as  the  power,  of  the  (late  center  in  them- 
felves,  they  will  opprefs  the  poor,  to  the  dif- 
couragement  of  all  induftry.     For  the  fame 
reafon,    it   is   dill  worfe  when   an   arbitrary 
fovereign  applies  to  trade ;  for  trade,  of  all 
H  2  things,' 
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things,  requires  to  be  condu6led  by  perfons^ 
who  are  upon  terms  of  equaUty. 
'  In  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  arifto- 
cracy,  they  ought  to  relax  of  the  rigour  of 
defpotifm ;  and  when  they  are  pretty  numer- 
ous, the  greateft  moderation  ought  to  be  their 
principle.  They  ought  to  afFe6l  no  unnecef- 
lary  diftin£lions,  leafl  of  all  thofe  which  are 
honourable  to  themfelves  in  proportion  as  they 
are  difgraceful  to  the  common  people;  as  the 
patricians  of  Rome  did  when  they  reftrained 
themfelves  from  marrying  with  the  plebeians, 

Perfonal  privileges  and  immunities,  which 
are  not  neceffary  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
are  always  juftly  offenfive.  To  a  perfon  in 
an  office  which  has  for  its  objed  the  public 
good,  deference  will  eaiily  be  paid  ;  but  in 
all  other  cafes  a  diftin6lion  of  ra?ik  naturally 
excites  jealoufy.  It  creates  pride  in  the  one, 
and  fervility  in  the  other,  which  debafes  the 
eharaders  of  both. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr.  Turgot,  that  all 
hereditary  diftindlions,  if  they  have  any  civil 
effect,  and  confer  any  right,  and  all  perfonal 
prerogatives,  if  they  are  not  the  necefiiary 
confequence  of  exercifing  a  public  funflion, 
are  a  diminution  of  the  natural  rights  of  other 

5  men. 
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men,  a  proceeding  contrary  to  the  primitive 
end  of  fociety,  and  of  confequence  a  real  in- 
j  lift  ice  *. 

In  the  eaftern  monarchies  there  are  no  here- 
ditary nobles.  In  China  the  grand-children 
of  the  greatefl  mandarins  are  generally  on  a 
level  with  the  common  people  -f. 

How  galling  the  power  of  the  nobihty  is 
to  the  common  people,  we  lee  in  the  prefer- 
ence which  fome  nations  have  given  to  pure 
monarchy,  or  defpotifm,  to  thofe  forms  of 
government  in  which  the  nobility  had  the 
chief  power.  This  w^as  confpicuous  in  the 
late  revolutions  in  Denmark,  and  Sweden  ; 
in  which,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
people,  the  power  of  the  nobility  was  tranl- 
ferred  to  the  king.  It  was  alfo  confpicuous 
in  the  part  which  the  commons  of  England 
took,  ill  concurrence  with  the  king,  to  lefleii 
the  power  of  the  ancient  barons. 

From  the  diftribution  of  power  into  fo 
many  hands,  /ii^e/s  are  mofj:  liable  to  be  re- 
ftrained  in  this  kind  of  governments  ;  becaufe 
the  magiftrates  are  neither  too  high,  nor  too 
low,  to  be  hurt  by  them. 

*  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  307. 

+  Memoires  fur  les  Chinois,  vol.  iv,  p.  311. 

H  3  Contrary 
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Contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  republic,  all 
the  fuffrages  in  an  ariftocracy,  fays  Montef- 
quieu,  ought  to  be  fecret,  to  prevent  cabals. 

Poland  was  the  worft  conftituted  ariflo- 
cracy,  where  the  people  were  llaves  to  their 
nobility.  But  the  condition  of  that  country 
is  greatly  bettered  in  this,  and  many  other 
refpeds,  by  the  late  revolution. 

The  prefent  European  monarchies  are  fyf- 
tems  of  government  totally  different  from  any 
thing  of  Vv'hich  the  ancients  could  form  an 
idea.  Every  thing  they  fay  about  monarchies 
is  every  day  contradided  in  them.  They 
were  formed  in  the  following  manner. 

The  German  nations  were  in  general  free, 
and  voted  every  thing  in  perfon.  When  they 
were  difperfed  in  their  conqueAs  they  could 
not  do  this,  but  fent  deputies,  and  hence  arofe 
the  cuflorn  of  reprefentat'wn^  by  means  of 
which  eqi'al  political  liberty  may  be  made 
confiftent  with  the  mofl  extenfive  govern- 
inents. 

The  common  people  were  originally  vaf- 
fals^  ox  Jlaves^  and  were  confidered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  binds  on  which  they  were  lettled, 
and  they  were  tran^>ferred  with  them  from 
Oi.e  proprietor  to  another,   which  is  the  cafe 

in 
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in  many  parts  of  the  continent  to  this  day. 
But  chriftianity,  and  feveral  other  circum- 
jftances,  contributed  to  better  the  condition  of 
flaves  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe,  and  by 
degrees  they  all  obtained  their  liberty.  Not 
having  been  uied  to  arms,  as  the  free  men 
had  all  been,  they  became  addi6led  to  arts 
and  trade,  by  which  they  acquired  confider- 
able  property,  and  with  that  influence  and 
power.  At  length,  and  by  degrees,  they  fent 
their  reprefentatives  to  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  and  thus  the  civil  liberty  of  the 
people,  the  prerogatives  of  the  nobility,  and 
clergy,  together  with  the  power  of  the  king, 
who  was  originally  nothing  more  than  then- 
general,  was  fo  tempered,  that  it  is  aftonifh- 
ing  that  the  regulations  made  by  a  conquering 
people,  fliould  have  terminated  in  a  better 
form  of  government  than  any  thing  that  had 
ever  been  devifed  by  man  before. 

Thefe  governments  have  the  advantage  of 
defpotifm  in  time  of  war,  and  property  is  as 
fecure  in  them  as  it  can  be  in  any  republic. 
The  ancients,  fays  Montefquieu,  could  never 
have  imagined  what  we  now  fee  ;  that  mor 
narchy  is  capable  of  order,  method,  and  con- 
flancy,  to  fo  furpriiing  a  degree,  property 
H  4  fee  u  red  y 
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iecured,  indaftry  encouraged,  the  arts  flou- 
rishing, and  the  prince  living  fecure  among  his 
fubje^ls,  hke  a  father  among  his  children. 

The  nobility  being  the  defcendants  of  the 
greater  barons,  or  freemen,  make  a  diftin^t 
order  of  men  in  this  kind  of  monarchy,  and 
having  been  accuflomed  to  arms,  and  not  to 
trade,  a  {enfe  of  honour  is  the  grand  fpring 
of  a6lion  in  them.  If  commerce  decay  in  thefe 
monarchies,  it  is  not  becaufe  property  is  lefs 
fecure,  but  becaufe  the  profeffion  is  lefs  ho- 
nourable. 

Thefe  governments  confining  of  fo  many 
parts,  each  of  which  has  a  negative  on  all 
refolutions  of  confequence,  they  are  a  check 
upon,  and  balance,  one  another;  and  every 
public  meafure  has  the  opportunity  of  being 
repeatedly  and  thoroughly  difcuffed. 

According  to  Montefquieu,  the  power  and 
happinefs  of  monarchical  flates  is  in  a  great 
meafure  independent  both  of  public  fpirit,  and 
of  a  principle  of  virtue.  Nay,  the  very  vices 
pf  the  members  of  them  (at  leaft  thofe  things 
\vhich  would  be  vices  in  a  republic)  are,  he 
fays,  fubfervient  to  their  welfare.  In  a  mor 
narchy  there  is  at  leall:  lefs  to  be  apprehended 
from  luxury,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  it,  a 

free 
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free  intercourfe  between  the  two  fexes.  The 
Suions,  a  German  nation,  Tacitus  fays,  ho- 
noured riches,  and  hved  under  the  govern- 
ment of  one  perfon.  It  is  curious  to  fee,  in 
Dio  Caffius,  with  what  art  Auguftus  evaded 
the  requefl  of  the  fenators  to  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  luxury,  which  was  become  neceflary 
at  Rome,  when  a  monarchy.  In  a  republic 
candidates  for  offices  look  downward,  and 
ftudy  the  ufeful  arts ;  but  in  a  monarchy  they 
look  upwards,  and  ftudy  to  make  themfelves 
agreeable.  Though,  therefore,  flrong  fenfe 
may  fucceed  beft  in  republics,  refinement  of 
tafte  may  be  expedled  in  greater  perfe6tion  in 
monarchies. 

Befides,  where  there  is  a  free  intercourfe 
between  the  fexes,  the  mutual  defire  of  pleaf- 
ing  produces  a  continual  change  of  fafhions, 
and  manners,  very  confiflent  with  monarchy, 
but  incompatible  with  defpotifm.  Moreover, 
whereas,  in  a  monarchy,  women  are  the  pro^ 
moters  of  luxury ;  in  defpotic  governments 
they  are  merely  the  obje6ls  of  it.  Were  wo- 
men to  behave  with  that  freedom  and  fpirit 
of  intrigue  in  Afia,  that  they  are  remarkable 
for  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France,  the 


government 
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government  would  foon  be  obliged  to  take 
notice  of  it. 

The  Roman  goyernment  never  was  pro- 
perly monarchical.  It  was  fometimes  chiefly 
republican,  and,  in  fome  periods  of  the  em- 
pire, in  fact,  a  military  republic.  Sometimes 
it  was  ariftocratical,  and  fometimes  defpotic  ; 
but  never  any  thing  like  an  European  mo- 
narchy. And  the  true  fpirit  of  politenefs  and 
gallantry,  which  took  their  rife  in  modern 
rnonarchies,  was  unknown  among  them. 

Stability  could  not  be  preferved  in  mo- 
narchical governments,  any  more  than  in  def- 
potic ftates,  unlefs  the  fubjeds  of  them  had  a 
paffionate  regard  for  the  true  heir  of  the  royal 
family;  and  the  great  happinefs  of  European 
monarchies  arifes  from  the  order  of  fucceffion 
being  abfolutely  fixed,  and  univerfally  known. 
While,  in  the  progrefs  of  our  ideas,  in  this 
northern  part  of  the  world,  we  were  fiu£luat- 
jng  between  the  right  of  reprefentation,  and 
nearnefs  of  blood ;  that  is,  whether,  for  in- 
flance,  a  younger  fon,  or  a  minor  grandfon 
by  ail  elder  fon  (hould  fucceed  to  an  inherit- 
ance (which  was  not  generally  fettled,  as  it 
pow  is,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that  is  of  the 

right 
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rioht  of  reprefentation,  as  it  is  called,  till 
about  the  twelfth  century)  every  part  of  Eu^ 
rope  was  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  wars. 

It  fhould  feem  that  monarchies,  fuch  as 
fubfifl  in  Europe,  are  not  proper  for  very  ex-^ 
tenfive  dominion,  though  they  admit  a  greater 
extent  of  territory  than  republics.  Though 
the  French  nobility,  fired  with  glory  and 
emulation,  can  bear  the  fatigues  and  dangers 
of  war,  they  would  hardly,  fays  Voltaire, 
fubmit  to  languifli  in  the  garrifons  of  Hungary 
or  Lithuania,  forgotten  at  court,  and  facri- 
iiced  to  the  intrigues  of  every  minion,  or 
jniftrefs,  v^ho  approached  the  throne. 


LECTURE     XLIIL 

Of  the  Permanence  of  Governments,  The  Ba- 
lance  of  Power  in  States,  particularly  in 
'England.  Different  Caufes  of  Civil  Wars, 
Hazard  in  Revolutions,  Right  of  Reft  fiance. 
Extent  of  States.  General  charafier  of 
Statefmen. 

The  prefervation  of  any  conftitution  of  go- 
vernment mufl  depend  upon  the  refped  which 

the 
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the  people  have  for  it;  and  it  cannot  be  over- 
turned till  thofe  who  have  the  power  of  doing 
it  are  both  difpofed  to  do  it,  and  have  an  op- 
portunity of  effedting  their  purpofe.  But  the 
common  people,  who  have  other  obje6ls  to 
attend  to,  will,  in  general,  bear  a  great  deal 
before  they  feel  themfelves  difpofed  to  take 
the  trouble,  and  run  the  rilk,  of  redreffing 
public  wrongs  ;  and  if  they  were  (o  difpofed, 
they  might  be  incapable  of  union.  Whereas 
the  governors  of  a  country,  being  few,  and 
having  a  common  interefl:,  can  readily  aflem- 
ble,  and  take  meafures  to  keep  themfelves  in 
power.  There  are,  therefore,  few  rebellions 
that  fucceed;  and  when  they  do,  thofe  who 
have  felt  the  grievance  have  feldom  thought 
of  the  proper  method  of  rcdrefs,  or  preven- 
tion;  fo  that  the  chance  of  being  well  fettled 
after  a  violent  revolution  is  very  fmall.  The 
people  may  be  careful  enough  to  avoid  one 
extreme,  but  they  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
falling  into  another.  Thus  the  rebellions 
againft  monarchy  in  Greece  ended  in  repub- 
lican forms  of  government,  fo  ill  conflru(5led, 
that  they  fuffered  more  under  them  than  in 
the  preceding  tyrannies.  The  fame  was  the 
eafc  with  many  of  the  fmall  flates  of  Italy, 

vvhci^ 
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when  they  emancipated  themfelves  frona  the 
authority  of  the  German  emperors.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fubveriion  of  repubUcs  has  ge- 
nerally produced  tyrannies. 

When  a  flate  cannot  be  preferved  by  the 
univerfal,  or  very  general,  defire  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  may  be  faved  by  the  balancing  of  thofe 
powers  which  would  tend  to  deftroy  it ;  and 
as  all  the  different  orders  of  men  naturally 
wi{h  for  more  power,  and  every  individual 
wiflies  to  rife  above  his  neighbour,  all  govern- 
ments may,  in  fa6l,  be  confidered  as  in  this 
flate.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  fo  to 
arrange  the  different  parts  of  the  conftitution, 
as  that  a  ftruggle  for  pawer  may  be  prevented 
from  having  any  dangerous  effect.  And  per- 
haps it  may  be  alTerted,  that  the  more  diftin<5t 
interefts  there  are  in  a  flate,  the  eafier  it  will 
be  to  preferve  the  balance  of  powder  within  it. 
For  whe.i  there  are  only  two  interefts,  they 
will  each  have  but  one  obje£l,  and  any  advan- 
tage they  fecure  will  not  only  be  permanent, 
but  be  the  means  of  gaining  fome  farther  ad- 
vantage, till  the  whole  be  on  one  fide. 
Whereas  a  third  interefl  may  preferve  the 
balance,  if  no  one  of  the  three  be  able  to  over- 
power the  other  two,     hi  this  cafe  any  one 

can 
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can  give  a  decided  fuperiority  to  either  of  the 
other  two  parties,  and  yet  may  find  its  in- 
tereft  in  preferving  its  independence,  and  not 
■unitinsj  with  either  of  them. 

Our  conflitution  is  faid  to  have  this  advan- 
tage, as  the  power  of  the  ftate  is  lodged  in 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  be  governed  by  names,,  but  by 
things.  Real  power  depends  upon  opinion,  or 
intercji.  Regal  power  depends  upon  both. 
The  mere  refpedi  for  a  king,  in  confequence 
of  his  perfon  being  held  facred,  does  alone, 
in  fome  countries,  render  his  perfon  and  his 
power  inviolate,  whatever  excefles  he  be 
guilty  of,  as  we  may  fee  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
kings  of  Morocco.  Something  of  this  fuper- 
ftitious  relpedl:  for  royalty  is  found  in  this 
country,  but  before  the  late  revolution  there 
was  much  more  of  it  in  France.  But  befides 
this,  the  power  of  our  kings  depends  upon 
the  power  they  have  of  attaching  perfons  to 
them  by  the  difpofal  of  honours  and  lucrative 
offices,  as  well  as  by  the  wealth,  of  which, 
as  individuals,  they  may  be  poflelTed.  Thefe 
are  the  chief  fupports  of  the  power  of  the 
crown  in  this  country.  If  the  king  had  no- 
thing but  his  nomhial  right  of  a  negative  on 

the 
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the  votes  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  it 
would  ligiiify  nothing.  He  would  not  be  a 
king  one  day  after  he  fhould  infift  upon  it. 
But  his  hifiuence  is  fuch,  by  other  means,  that 
nothing  is  ever  prefented  to  him  for  his  con- 
famation,  which  he  is  not  previoufly  ac- 
quainted with,  and  approves. 

The  power  of  the  lords  is  better  founded, 
as  they  have  more  real  property,  and  more 
natural  dependants.  But  in  this  country  the 
property  of  the  lords  is  now  but  little  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  commons  ;  and  (liould 
they  take  any  part  againft  the  people,  their 
privileges  would  foon  be  abolifhed.  But  their 
influence  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  dire<9:ly 
or  indire6lly,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
king  on  the  other,  is  fuch,  that  there  is  no 
great  danger  of  any  bill  being  brought  before 
them  which  they  would  find  it  their  intereft 
violently  to  oppofe.  Befides,  bodies  of  men 
will  always  concede  to  each  other  rather  than 
rifk  the  confequence  of  an  open  rupture. 

The  people  in  general,  having  had  long  expe- 
rience of  the  benefit  of  this-form  of  government, 
though  great  numbers  of  them  are  often  ag- 
grieved, and  complain  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility, or  of  the  power  of  the  crown ;  yet  their 

S  reprefentatives 
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reprefentatives  being  by  no  means  unanimous^ 
and  the  majority  of  them  generally  with  the 
court,  nothing  can  eafily  be  efte<fled  in  their 
favour. 

As  fo  much  depends  upon  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  fo  great  a  part  of  the  real 
power  of  the  crown  itfelf  depends  upon  its 
influence  among  themj  it  might  feem  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  members  to  arrogate  more 
to  themfelves,  and  to  exercife  the  very  powers 
that  they  beftow  on  others.  Had  they  the 
power  of  perpetuating  themfelves,  there  would 
be  great  danger  of  their  attempting  fomething 
of  this  kind.  But  befides  that  their  power  as 
individuals  would  be  fmall,  and  of  no  long 
continuance,  they  are  only  the  deputies  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  refpe6l  the 
government  as  it  is;  fo  that  however  willing; 
the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  might 
be  to  take  more  power  into  their  own  hands, 
they  could  not  do  it.  Thtfenfe  of  the  people  j 
as  we  call  it,  though  no  nominal  part  of  the 
conftitution,  is  often  felt  to  be  a  real  check 
upon  public  meafures  by  whomfoever  they 
are  conducted  ;  and  though  it  is  only  exprefl'ed 
by  talking,  writing,  and  petitioning,  yet  tu- 
mults and  infurredions  fo  often  arife  when 

the 
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the  voice  of  the  people  is  loud,  that  the  moft 
arbitrary  governments  dread  the  effedls  of 
them. 

When  o-overnmcnts  are  of  long*  {landino;, 
the  acquiefcence  in  them  is  fo  general,  that 
abufes  in  them  may  rife  to  a  much  greater 
heisiht  without  endangering:  the  conftitution, 
than  in  new  ones,  which  can  have  acquired 
no  refpe(£l  but  from  the  perfuafion  of  their 
utility;  fo  that  when  forms  of  government 
have  begun  to  change  they  have  often  gone 
on  to  change,  and  the  country  has  been  a 
long  time  in  an  unfettled  ftate,  till  the  peo- 
ple, being  weary  of  changes  from  which  they 
have  derived  no  benefit,  are  difpofed  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  any  thing  that  is  tolerable. 

A  great  means  of  preventing  abufes  of  o-o- 
vernment,  and  thereby  leffening  the  danger 
of  a  fubverfion  of  it,  is  the  liberty  of  fpeak- 
ing  and  writing.  By  this  means  the  public 
opinion  being  known  in  good  time,  the  abufe 
will  not  rife  fo  high  as  to  require  a  violent 
remedy.  Governors  may  be  teafed  by  lii'e/s; 
but  this  is  better  than  to  be  liable  to  be  feized 
and  ftrangled  before  any  danger  be  appre- 
hended, which  is  the  cafe  in  Turkey  and  the 
Eaft.     There  actions  often  precede  words. 

Vol,  il.  I  Contentions 
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Contentions  for  power  may  be  as  diftreffing 
to  a  country  as  attennpts  to  change  its^form  of 
government.  Such  are  all  civil  wars  in  the 
EafI:,  and  fuch  were  thofe  between  the  houfes 
of  York  and  Lancafter  in  this  country,  by 
which  it  fuffered  more  than  in  the  civil  wars 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  object  of  which 
was  the  redrefs  of  national  grievances,  and 
which  terminated  in  a  fubverfion  of  the  go- 
vernment in  which  they  rofe. 

In  the  former  cafe  it  is  the  ambition  of  indi- 
viduals that  is  the  fpring  of  a6lion,  and  this 
could  not  operate  unlefs  there  were  fuch  fla- 
tions  of  wealth  and  power  in  a  country,  as 
would  furnifh  an  object  for  fuch  ambition. 
In  a  country,  therefore,  in  which  there  are 
no  fuch  ftations  (in  which  a  man  can  enjoy 
for  himfelf,  and  tranfmit  to  his  pofterity, 
advantages  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  reft 
of  the  community)  the  only  obje<5l  of  ambi- 
tion muft  be  to  create  fuch  fituations,  by  per- 
fuading  the  people  of  the  neceflity,  or  the 
ufe,  of  them.  For  even  force  implies  the 
voluntary  concurrence  of  great  numbers,  who 
muft  have  a  profped:  of  being  gainers  by  a 
change,  and  with  the  advantage  of  force  it 
will  be  more  or  lefs  difficult,  in  proportion 
5  to 
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to  the  general  prepoiTeffion  in  favour  of  the 
prefent  government. 

In  the  monarchical  flates  of  Europe  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  form  of  properly 
eriual  government   fliould   be  eilablifhed    for 
many  ages;  the  people  in  general,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  France,  being  proud  of  their  mo- 
iiarchs,    even   when  they  are   oppreffed   by 
them  *.     On  the  contrary,  in  North  Ame- 
rica,  there  feems  to  be  no  profpe^t  of  the 
peaceable  eftablifhment  of  anv  form  of  go- 
vernment, belides  one  in  which  the  rights  of 
all  fhall  be  equal.     The  attachment  of  that 
country  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover  was  for- 
merly much  ftronger  than  that  of  this  country 
in    2;eneral.     But   the    fenfe   of    the   whole 
country  is  now  fl:rongly  againfl  monarchy  in 
any  form.  They  will  hardly  receive  a  ftranger 
in   the  charadier  of  khig^    and  there  are  no 
families  of  fufficient  diftindion  among  them- 
felves. 

A  fufficient  degree  of  reverence  for  any 
form  of  government  in  the  body  of  the  people 

*  Thrs  was  written  before  the  late  revolution  in  France, 
fince  which  the  general  afpedt  of  things  is  greatly  chanc^cd 
indeed,  with  refpe6l  to  all  the  governments  in  Europe. 

I    2  Vrill 
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will  fecure  the  continuance  of  it.     For  a  few 
could  never  overpower  the  many,  and  make 
any  change  which  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple fhould  difapprove  of.     But  a  government 
ouo^ht  to  be  formed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhould 
be  mofi:  likely  to  gain,  and  to  prefer ve,  that  de- 
gree of  refpe6l  w hich  will  inf  ure  its  continuance. 
It  fhould  provide  againfl  any  man  gaining  that 
degree  of  power  or  influence,  which  would 
enable  him  to  leffen  the  refpect  for  the  confli- 
tution  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and 
induce   any   coniiderable    num.ber   of  them, 
from  a  regard  to  their  perfonal  interefl,  to  fa- 
vour his  fchemes  of  innovation.     For  when- 
ever  any    perfon    fhall  be  in  a  fituation  in 
which  he  can  make  it  the  interefl:  of  others 
to  increafe  his  power,  at  the  expence  of  the 
reft  of  the  community,  we  may  prefume  that 
he  will  fucceed;  fuice  the  generality  of  man- 
kind will  prefer  their  private  intereft  to  the 
public  good.     No  government,  therefore,  can 
be    expected   to    (land,    the   conftitution    of 
which  does  not  make  it  the  intereft  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  preferve  it,  and 
even  to  watch  over  it,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  encroachment  upon  it. 

So 
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So  much  does  the  lability  of  government 
depend  upon  opinion,  and  fo  many  are  th6 
elements,  as  we  may  fay,  that  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  fuch  opinions  as  thefe,  that 
no  wife  man  will  pretend  to  forefee  the  con- 
fequences  of  any  great  change  in  a  complex 
form  of  government ;  becaufe  he  could  not 
tell  how  far  the  minds  of  great  numbers  of 
people  would  go  along  with  his  own  in  their 
approbation  of  it.  This  makes  it  prudent, 
when  any  great  changes  are  made,  to  retain 
at  leaft  the  ancientyorwj,  and  names  of  offices. 
For  to  thefe  it  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  that 
the  public  opinion  is  attached.  Though  Caefar 
and  Auguftus  could  fafely  affume  the  title  of 
emperor,  with  the  moft  defpotic  power,  they 
did  not  dare  to  take  that  of  king ;  and  in  this 
country  Oliver  Cromwell  was  contented  with 
the  flyle  of  protedior.  In  the  Roman  empire 
all  the  forms  of  the  ancient  free  government 
were  kept  up,  and  it  was  always  called  a 
republic. 

So  much  attached  does  the  body  of  a  peo- 
ple get  to  the  forms  of  government,  to  which 
they  have  been  long  accuflomed,  that  it  will 
be  impoffible  for  them  all  at  once  to  exchange 
1  3  a  worfe. 
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a  worfe  for  a  better,  and  even  which  by  its 
effeds  (hould  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  better. 

Though  the  governments  of  France  and 
England  were  originally  the  fame,  or  very 
nearly  fo,  they  are  now  become  fo  different, 
and  have  been  fo  long  fo,  that  it  would  be 
abfolutely  impoflible  for  the  Englifli  confti- 
tution  to  be  received  in  France,  or  the  French 
in  England.  If  the  experiment  could  be  made, 
the  two  nations  would  feel  as  awkwardly  as 
would  two  men  of  a  different  make  of  body 
on  exchanging  clothes.  If  the  change  ex- 
tended to  the  m'iniit'i(^  of  things,  the  new  offi^ 
cers  would  not  be  able  to  a£l  their  parts  with- 
out conftant  prompting;  and  to  teach  the 
people  in  general  a  knowledge  of  their  new- 
laws,  would  be  no  lefs  difficult  than  teaching 
them  a  new  language. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  confequence,  therefore, 

that  no  change  of  importance  be  attempted 

iu  any  long  eilablifhed  government,  till  the 

minds  of  the  people  be  prepared  for  it  by  the 

experience  of  feme  inconvenience  in  the  old 

one ;  fo  as  to  have  produced  a  general  wifh 

for  a  change  ;  and,  if  poffible,  it  fhould  be 

made  partially,  and  for  a  time,  before  it  be 

finally  eflablifhed. 

An 
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An  old  and  complex  conflitution  of  govern- 
ment may  be  compared  to  a  part  of  the  con- 
flitution  of  nature ;  fince  thofe  who  are  the 
moft  converfant  with  it  may  not  fully  under- 
fland  it.  As  the  oldeft  phyfician  is  not  always 
able  to  prefcribe  for  himfelf,  fo  the  whole 
legiflative  body  of  any  country  are  not  to  be 
trufted  in  their  fchemes  of  improvement. 
How  many  fingle  laws,  paffed  with  univerfal 
approbation,  are  obliged  to  be  repealed,  and 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  on  account  of  inconve- 
niencies  which  the  wifefl:  men  could  not  fore- 
fee  ?  The  operation  of  particular  laws,  and 
much  more  the  influence  of  a  whole  fyflem 
of  government,  depend  upon  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  which  are  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly underflood. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that 
every  nation  has  a  right  to  make  whatever 
changes  they  pleafe  in  the  conftitution  of  their 
government,  and  therefore  to  difplace,  and 
even  to  punifh  any  governors,  who  arc  only 
their  few  ant  s^  for  their  abufes  of  power,  in 
whatever  manner  they  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed. There  cannot  be  a  greater  abfurdity 
than  to  fuppofe  that  the  happinefs  of  a  whole 
nation  fliouid  be  facriliced  to  that  of  any  indi- 

I  4  viduals. 
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viduals.  It  only  behoves  them,  as  they  muft 
iieceflarily  be  judges  in  their  own  caufe,  and 
as  they  would  confult  their  own  future  ad- 
vantage, to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  any 
attempts  to  change  their  mode  of  government, 
or  to  punifli  their  governors.  The  notion 
that  kings  reign  by  a  divine  right,  independ- 
ently of  the  defignation  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  that  they  are  not  accountable  to 
them  for  the  exercife  of  their  power,  is  now 
univerfally  and  defervedly  exploded. 

Provided  flates  be  well  conftituted,  and 
wifely  governed,  it  does  not  leem  to  be  of 
much  importance  whether  they  be  of  great 
or  fmall  extent',  but  if  they  be  ill  conftituted, 
a  country  divided  into  fmall  ones  will  in  ge- 
neral be  a  fcene  of  the  greatefl:  mifery.  As 
it  requires  no  more  hands  to  diredl  the  affairs 
of  large  ftates  than  thofe  of  fmall  ones,  and 
great  bodies  of  men  are  not  eafily  put  in  mo- 
tion, there  is  but  little  room  for  ambition  in 
great  empires.  Confequently  individuals  ap- 
ply themfelves  to  their  own  affairs,  and  con- 
fult their  own  happinefs,  and  never  think  of 
taking  any  part  in  public  meafurcs  but  on  great 
emergencies,  fuch  as  may  not  occur  in  any 
one  country  in  feveral  centuries.     But  when 

flates 
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ftates  are  fmall,  many  more  perfons  are  within 
the  influence  of  ambition,  fad:ions  are  formed, 
animofity  is  inflamed,  and  one  party  is  fel- 
dom  content,  without  the  deftru^lion  or  ba- 
niiliment  of  the  other;  as  is  abundantly  ex- 
emplified  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fmall  flates  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  If  a  great  empire  be  toler- 
ably well  governed,  private  perfons  have  long 
intervals  of  peace,  it  being  not  fo  eafy  for 
ambitious  and  interefted  perfons  to  make  a 
commotion,  or  a  civil  war,  as  in  a  fmall  flate. 

If  men  underftood  their  real  intereft,  and 
confequently  faw  it  to  confift  in  living  on 
good  terms  with  their  neighbours,  fmall  ftates 
might  find  no  inconvenience  even  with  rcfpedl 
to  great  undertakings.  For  where  the  wealth 
of  one  ftate  was  not  equal  to  any  public  work, 
in  which  a  number  was  interefted,  they  might 
all  join  to  defray  the  expence.  But  while 
mankind  are  difpofed  to  national  jealoufy  and 
hoflility,  it  is  fometimes  of  confequence  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  a  ftate;  as  for  inftance 
that  of  England  over  the  whole  ifland,  in- 
cluding]: Wales  and  Scotland  ;  becaufe  it  brings 
an  increafe  of  ftrength,  and,  what  is  more, 
cuts  ofFoccafions  of  war. 

In  all  governments,  the  largefl  as  well  as  the 

fmalieft, 
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fmalleft,  public  bufinefs,  as  has  been  obferved, 
will  be  done  by  a  few,  who  have,  either  no- 
minally the  power  of  the  ftate  in  their  hands, 
or  who  have  gained  the  confidence  of  thofe 
who  have.  The  real  effe6live  perfons  in  the 
vaft  empire  of  Perfia,  or  of  Rome,  were  not 
more  in  number  than  thofe  who  tranfa<£l 
the  fame  kind  of  bufmefs  in  Holland  or  Ve- 
nice, or  even  in  fmall  towns  and  corpora- 
tions ;  and  thofe  who  do  this  bufmefs  are  not 
always  thofe  who  are  efteemed  to  be  the 
wifeft,  or  the  moft  upright,  but  generally 
the  moft  ambitious  and  bultling.  Intelligent 
and  well  difpofed  perfons  will  not  always  give 
themfelves  the  trouble  which  ftations  of  public 
truft  neceffarily  require,  and  therefore  eafily 
give  Vk'ay  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  take  it 
upon  them,  and  whofe  intereft  or  ambition 
pufhes  them  on  to  do  it. 

Conlidering  how  much  interejl  and  ambition 
are  gratified  by  directing  the  affairs  of  nations, 
and  how  much  more  violently  and  fteadily 
mankind  in  general  are  impelled  by  thefe 
principles  than  by  any  other,  we  cannot  be 
furprifed  to  find  hardly  any  other  than  men 
of  thefe  charadlers  in  places  of  trull  and 
power;  and  of  the  two,  ambiiioji   certainly 

makes 
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makes  a  better  flatefman  than  avarice.  The 
views  of  the  former  mufl  have  a  connexion 
with  the  good  of  his  country,  though  it  be 
not  his  proper  obje6: ;  but  the  views  of  the 
latter  may  be  the  very  reverfe  of  it.  No 
country,  therefore,  ought  to  complain  if  they 
have  nothing  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  their 
governors  befides  ambition,  or  the  defire  of 
diflinguifhing  themfelves  and  their  families, 
and  eftablifhing  a  name  with  diftant  nations 
and  pofterity,  provided  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals be  not  facrificed  to  it. 


LECTURE     XLIV. 

How  much  Government  under  any  Form  h  pre^ 
ferable  to  a  State  of  Barbarifm.  Kefinement 
in  Mens  Ideas  keeps  Pace  with  Improve- 
ments in  Government.  1'he  European  Go- 
vernments (and  particularly  the  Englijh) 
traced  from  their  firji  Rife  in  Germany  to 
their  prejent  form,  'The  Conjlitution  of  the 
ancient  German  States.  State  of  their  j^rmies. 
Divifon  of  the  conquered  Lands.  Upon  what 
Terms  held.     How  Feuds  became  hereditary. 

How 
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How .  the  Clergy  became  an  ejfential  Part  of 
the  State.  Upon  what  T'erms  the  great  Lords 
difpofed  of  their  Lands.  'Taxes  of  the  feudal 
'Times.  Power  of  a  Lord  over  his  Faffals, 
Why  allodial  LJiates  became  converted  into 
feudal,  IVhen  this  took  place  in  England. 
The  Method  of  admin'feritig  Jujlice.  Where 
the  fupr erne  Power  was  lodged. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  govern- 
ment under  any  of  the  before- mentioned  forms 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  flate  of  barharifm 
and  anarchy,  Idlenefs,  treachery,  and  cruelty, 
are  predominant  in  all  uncivilized  countries, 
notvvithftanding  the  boaflis  which  the  poets 
make  of  the  golden  age  of  mankind,  before  the 
eredion  of  empires ;  and  their  vices  and  bad 
habits  lofe  ground  in  proportion  as  mankind 
arrive  at  fettled  and  regular  forms  of  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  borrowing  in  barbarous 
countries,  fays  Montefquieu,  but  upon  pledges ; 
fo  little  influence  have  ideas  of  property,  and 
a  fenfe  of  honour,  over  uncivihzcd  people. 
Never  were  treachery  and  cruelty  more  fla- 
grant than  in  thofe  unfcttled  times  of  the 
Saxon  government  in  England,  during  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  p.irticularly  in  the 

Ioug: 
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Ion"-  relo-n  of  Ethelred.  Whatever  vices  ci- 
vilized  countries  may  abound  ni,  there  is  no 
man,  fays  Voltaire,  who  would  think  his 
life  and  property  fo  fecure  in  the  hands  of  a 
Moor,  or  a  Tartar,  as  in  thofe  of  a  French 
or  Endiih  oentleman. 

That  mankind  have  not  naturally  any  high 
ideas  of  the  forms  of  Jujlice  is  evident,  fays 
Montefquieu,  from  many  fa(fl:s  in  hiftory. 
Nothing  was  more  infupportable  to  the  Ger- 
mans than  the  tribunal  of  Varus;  and  Mithri- 
dates,  haranguing  againft  the  Romans,  re- 
proached them  with  the  formalities  of  their 
law.  As  to  idlenefs,  all  uncivilized  nations 
are  notorious  for  it.  The  barbarous  troops 
which  the  Romans  hired  could  not  without 
great  difficulty  be  brought  to  fubmit  to  the 
Roman  difcipline  an.d  fatigue.  Till  about  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  the  Scotch,  as  they 
were  the  moft  uncivilized,  were  the  mod 
indolent  people  in  Europe,  and  thofe  people 
that  are  called  the  wild  Irifli  are  to  this  day 
extremely  averfe  to  all  kinds  of  labour.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  all  uncivilized  countries  cattle, 
which  propagate  of  thcmfclves,  bear  a  much 
lower  price  than  corn,  which  requires  more 

art. 
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art,  labour,  and  ftock  to  ralfe  it  than  fuch 
people  are  poffeffed  of. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  confider  all  coun*. 
tries  as  barbarous^  that  are  not  policied  as  ours, 
and  other  great  nations,  are.  Where  there 
are  no  regular  laws,  eilablifhed  cuftoms  may 
have  the  fame  effe6l,  and  be  as  much  re- 
fpe<£ted.  And  in  countries  where  there  is  but 
little  property,  the  inconvenience  of  this  more 
free  mode  of  life  is  very  (light.  As  the  ne- 
ceffary  attendant  on  having  little  property  is 
little  labour,  many  perfons  are  particularly 
pleafed  with  it. 

The  North  i\merican  Indians  are  remark- 
ably fond  of  their  roving  way  of  life,  in 
which,  though  they  occafionally  make  the 
greatefl  exertions,  they  arc  not  obliged  to 
conftant  labour.  "  Nor  can  we  fay,"  fays 
Mr.  Charlevoix,  *'  that  this  is  owing  to  their 
*'  not  being  acquainted  with  our  modes  of 
*'  life.  Many  Frenchmen  have  tried  their 
*'  way  of  life,  and  were  io  pleafed  with  it, 
*'  that  feveral  of  them,  though  they  could 
'*  have  lived  very  comfortably  in  the  colonies^ 
*'  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  return 
**  to  them.    On  the  contrary,  there  never  was 

**  fo 
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'  lb  much  as  a  fingle  Indian  that  could  be 
'  brought  to  rehfh  our  way  of  livhig.  Chil- 
'  dreii  have  been  taken,  and  have  been 
'  brought  up  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  no- 
'  thing  had  been  omitted  to  hinder  them 
'  from  having  any  knowledge  of  their  pa- 
'  rents;  yet  the  moment  they  have  found 
'  themfelves  at  liberty,  they  have  torn  their 
'  clothes  to  pieces,  and  have  gone  acrofs  the 
'  woods  in  queft  of  their  countrymen.     An 

*  Iroquois  was  even  a  lieutenant  in  our  army, 
'  yet  he  returned  to  his  own  nation,  carry- 
'  ing  with  him  only  our  vices,  without  cor- 

*  reding   any  of  thofe   which    he    brought 

*  alons:  with  him  ■^."  The  rovino;  life  of  the 
Tartars  is  peculiarly  pleafing  to  them.  It  is 
entertaining,  fays  Mr.  Bell'f',  to  hear  them 
commiferate  thofe  who  were  confined  to  one 
place  of  abode,  and  obliged  to  fupport  them- 
felves by  labour. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  more  entertainincr 
obje6l  to  a  fpeculative  mind  than  to  mark  the 
progrefs  of  refinement  in  the  ideas  of  a  people 
emersiins:  from  a  flate  of  barbarifm,  and  ad- 
vancing  by  degrees  to  a  regular  form  of  go- 

*  CharlevoiXj  vol.  ii,  p.  109.     j  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  45c, 

vernment. 
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vernment.  There  is,  In  particular,  a  natural 
connexion  between  government  and  ideas  of 
property.  From  the  weak  and  infantine  ftate 
in  which  both  are  originally  found,  both  of 
them  have  arrived,  by  equal  degrees  of  im- 
provement, at  the  {lability  and  perfeftioii 
which  they  enjoy  at  prefent. 

A  knowledge  of  this  fubjecl  enables  us  to 
account  for  many  fafts  in  ancient  hiftory.  In 
ancient  times,  the  property  of  land  was  not 
fo  valuable  a  right  as  it  is  at  prefent.  It  was 
little  better  than  a  right  of  ufufruSi^  or  a 
power  of  ufmg  the  fruits  for  the  fupport  of 
the  poffefibr  and  his  family.  And  as  the 
manner  of  living  in  ancient  times  was  much 
more  iimple  than  it  is  now,  the  accounts  we 
read  of  the  divilion  of  lands  by  Lycurgus, 
and  other  ancient  Legiflators,  are  more  credi- 
ble than  they  would  appear  from  judging 
according  to  the  prefent  ideas  of  mankind. 
Timoleon,  when  he  fettled  the  affairs  of  the 
Syracufans  and  Selinuntians,  whofe  country 
was  greatly  depopulated,  invited  over  forty 
thoufand  men  from  Greece,  and  diftributed 
fo  many  lots  of  land  among  them,  to  the 
great  fatisfa£lion  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

Whenever  we  read  of  great  fimplicity  irk 

the 
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the  manner  of  tranfmitting  landed  property, 
we  may  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  the 
people  are  not  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life. 
A  more  particular  account  will  be  given  of  the 
progrefs  of  men's  ideas  and  cuiloms  with 
refped  both  to  this  fubj^cl  and  fome  others, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  laivs.  In  this  ac- 
count of  the  ftate  of  barbarous  nations  we 
muft  not  omit  observing,  that  it  is  a  ftrong 
indication  of  the  approach  of  the  northern 
nations  towards  humanity  and  politenefs,  that 
their  compofitions  for  injuries  done  to  women 
were  generally  double. 

The  progrefs  and  revolutions  of  govern- 
ment itfelf,  after  it  is  once  eftablifhed,  is  an 
obje<£l  very  deferving  of  the  clofeft  attention. 
No  government  ever  underwent  more  revo- 
lutions than  the  Roman,  and  hiftory  affords 
the  faireft  opportunity  of  tracing  them  in  all 
their  caufes  and  effeds ;  as  has  been  done  in 
an  excellent  manner  by  Monteiquieu,  in  his 
treatife  on  the  rife  and  declenlion  of  the 
Romans. 

It  is  no  lefs  entertaining  to  trace  the  Eu- 
ropean monarchies,  particularly  the  Englifh, 
from  their   firft  rudiments  in  the  woods  of 

Vol.  II.  ,  K  Germany, 
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Germany,  to  their  prefeiit  flate.  But  hiftory 
affords  little  light  for  this  purpofe,  and  there- 
fore learned  men  have  adopted  different  hy- 
pothefes  about  feveral  particulars  relating  to 
it ;  and  party  prejudices  have  made  them  enter 
with  too  much  keennefs  and  animofity  into  a 
fubje61:  which  exhibits  a  moft  agreeable  prof- 
pe6l  to  a  philofopher  living  under  thofe  go- 
vernments. 

As  an  example  of  the  progrefs  of  govern- 
ment, I  fhall  trace  as  briefly  as  poflible  all 
the  capital  changes  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
principal  European  governments,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Englifh ;  beginning  with  their 
firil:  rude  flate  in  their  native  country,  and 
comprehending  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  decline 
oi  X^Q  feudal  fy ft  an  ^  which  prevailed  where- 
ever  thofe  barbarous  invaders  fettled.  I  (hall 
not  ftop  to  prove,  or  to  refute,  any  particular 
hypotheiis,  but  proceed  without  interrup- 
tion in  that  account  which  to  me  appears  the 
moft  probable. 

Germany  was  formerly  divided  into  fiafions, 
and  the  nations  into  pag'i^  each  of  which  had 
its  own  prince,  judge,  or  general.  The  power 
of  each  of  the  pagi  was  lodged  in  the  aflem- 
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h]y  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  pagus,  and  the 
power  of  the  whole  nation  in  the  general 
aflembly  of  tha.t  nation. 

Every  man's  own  family  and  (laves  were 
entirely  fubjed  to  him.  All  the  lands  were 
annually  divided  among  all  the  freemen,  who 
parcelled  it  out  to  their  (laves  and  dependants 
upon  certain  conditions,  always  referving 
enough  of  the  yearly  produce  to  maintain 
their  own  families  in  abundance. 

Each  prince  was  attended  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  freemen  volunteers,  who  were 
maintained  at  his  expence,  and  fought  with 
him  in  battle.  The  fons  alfo  of  thofe  who 
had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  ads  of  valour 
had  the  like  attendants.  They  were  called 
companions,  or  amba6ii ;  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Gaul  Joldurii^  and  afterwards  in  England 
thaneSy  and  they  lived  fcattered  up  and  down 
the  country.  When  they  went  to  war,  the 
troops  of  every  tribe  and  province  fought 
under  the  fame  flandard,  divided,  probably, 
into  thoufands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens, 
each  of  which  companies  had  its  own  com- 
mander. 

The  prince,  where  there  was  one,  had  a 
larger  divifion  of  land,  and  a  greater  propor- 
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tioii  of  all  fines,  which  were  impofed  for  all 
crimes  except  treafon  and  adultery.  His  office 
was  for  life. 

At  the  general  aflembly,  every  freeman 
had  an  equal  vote.  Upon  ordinary  occafions 
the  pagi  might  fend  their  leaders,  but  upon 
extraordinary  occafions  every  freeman  was 
obliged  to  be  prefent  under  the  fevered  penal- 
ties. Then  peace  and  war  were  proclaimed, 
ambafladors  lent,  and  the  common  general 
chofen,  and  to  this  aflembly  all  inferior  offi- 
cers were  accountable  for  their  behaviour. 
No  perfon  could  bear  arms  for  the  pubhc  till 
he  had  been  prefented  here.  The  princes  of 
each  diftritfl  prepared  matters  for  this  aflembly, 
as  a  flanding  council  of  ftate,  and  to  them 
all  ambafladors,  &c.  applied.  The  druids, 
who  were  the  only  priefl:s,  and  the  chief 
nobility,  in  the  country,  and  who  were  ex- 
empt from  all  fecular  incumbrances,  and 
maintained  at  the  common  charge,  prefided 
in  the  aflembly. 

All  the  freemen  ferved  in  the  army  with- 
out pay,  and  the  general  was  not  quite  abfo- 
lute,  being  often  reflrained  by  his  council, 
and  by  his  companions. 

When  a  conqueft  was  made,  the  general 

and 
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and  council  divided  the  land  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  were  pagi  in  the  army.  Thefe 
ao-ain  were  divided  by  their  proper  chiefs 
among  the  feveral  families,  according  to  their 
rank  and  efteem.  Some  fuppofe  that  the 
lands  of  the  pagi  became  counties,  the  (hare 
of  a  thoufand  a  trytJmig,  the  Ihare  of  one 
hundred  an  hundred,  and  that  of  ten  a  tyih'ing% 
each  under  its  own  eoldorman.  But  Mr. 
Millar  feems  to  have  proved  that  a  tytJj'mg 
was  the  fame  thing  with  a  village^  and  did 
not  comprehend  any  precife  number  of  per- 
lons  or  families.  This,  however,  might 
come  to  be  the  cafe  in  a  courfe  of  time, 
though  the  original  diftribution  might  be  ac^ 
cording  to  the  number  of  perfons  or  families. 
So  long  as  their  conquefts  were  in  the  leafh 
infecure,  and  confequently  they  had  occafiori 
for  the  continual  exercife  of  arms,  the  whole 
body  of  the  migrating  people  prefer ved  the 
idea  of  the  encampment  of  a  large  army. 
The  office  of  general,  from  being  occafional, 
became  of  courfe  perpetual,  that  is,  he  was 
a  ktng^  but  eledive,  as  before.  Every  free- 
man was  ready  at  the  military  call,  and  every 
grant  of  lands  was  upon  condition  of  military 
fervice. 

K  3  Land 
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Land  thus  diftributed  was  called  thane  land, 
or  bock  land^  the  poffeflbrs,  thanes  \  and  every 
particular  inheritance,  2.  feoh  ov  Jeud^  in  La- 
tin benefcium* 

As  Ions:  as  the  moft  diftant  view  to  their 
native  country  remained  to  thefe  Germans, 
in  thefe  foreign  fettlements,  pofleffions  could 
not  regularly  defcend  to  a  man's  heirs,  who 
might  not  be  able  to  defend  them  ;  but  by 
degrees,  as  valour  ceafed  to  be  neceflary, 
from  the  fecurity  of  their  conquefts,  feuds 
became  hereditary.  Then  thofe  who  held 
immediatelv  of  the  kins;  were  called  tenants 
In  cap'ite,  and  were  obliged  to  attend  the 
king's  courts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  ^vtxy 
perfon  who  held  land  of  another  attended  the 
court  of  his  immediate  fuperior. 

When  chriftianity  was  introduced  among 
thefe  nations,  grants  of  land  were  made  to 
the  church,  and  the  bifhops  held  them  as  all 
other  tenants  did,  on  condition  of  military 
fervice.  But  afterwards  they  held  lands  in 
"what  was  called  fra7ikalmoigne^  when  only 
alms  to  the  poor,  and  prayers,  were  required 
of  them.  Thofe  of  the  fuperior  clergy  who 
held  lands  immediately  of  the  king  were  te^ 

nanis 
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nants  in  capite,  and  obliged,  as  fuch,  to  give 
attendance  in  the  king's  courts. 

The  greater  thanes  granted  lands  out  of 
their  diviiion  to  their  immediate  friends  and 
followers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  re- 
ceived them,  and  their  beneficiaries  were  called 
vajfals.  Of  thefe,  however,  only  fome  re- 
ceived grants  upon  condition  of  military  fer- 
vice,  others  (though  thefe  were  probably  fuch 
as  had  been  in  a  ftate  of  fervituds)  chofe  to 
follow  hufbandry,  and  v/ere  called  fockmen, 
Thefe  held  their  lands  upon  condition  of 
aflifting  their  lord  in  his  ploughing  and  reap- 
ing. But  afterwards,  inftead  of  the  adlual 
fervice  of  the  plough,  they  fupplied  their  lord 
with' corn,  cattle,  and  clothes,  and  laftly  with 
money ^  as  an  equivalent  for  them. 

The  ground  which  lay  nearefl:  the  habita;- 
tion  of  every  freeman  was  given  to  the  care 
of  his  own  {laves,  who  tilled  the  ground  for 
him.  Thefe  were  called  villeins^  and  went 
with  the  foil,  having  no  liberty  either  to  leave 
their  mafters,  or  quit  the  place. 

All  the  taxes  v^^hich  the  feudal  laws  oblio-ed 

o 

vaflals  to   pay  to  their  fuperiors,    thanes  to 

the  king,    and  their  vaffals  to   them,    were 

upon  the  three  following  occafions;  whenhis 
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eldefl  Ton  was  made  a  knight,  when  his  eldefl 
daughter  was  married,  and  to  ranfom  him 
when  he  was  taken  prlfoner. 

Every  loi-d  was  fupreme  judge  of  his  own 
vaflals,  and  always  their  general  in  time  of 
war.  When  his  power  of  judge  was  abufed, 
all  capital  cafes  were  referred  to  a  fuperior 
jurifdidion,  or  to  fuch  perfons  as  the  king 
fent  from  time  to  time  to  affift  the  great  men 
in  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  and  to  fee  that 
he  was  not  wronged  in  his  fhare  of  the  fines, 
which  was  generally  one  third. 

Lands  which  were  not  diftributed  to  the 
free  foldiers,  but  which  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  inhabitants,  or  were  oc- 
cupied by  new  comers,  were  called  allodial^ 
ox  folk  lands,  and  the  occupiers  were  governed 
by  the  king  who  fent  a  7-ive,  or  eoldorman^ 
(who  was  always  to  be  a  proprietor  of  bock 
land,)  to  prefide  over  them.  To  him  was 
afterwards  added  another  {landing  magiftrate, 
called  the  heterock,  whofe  office  refcmbled 
that  of  lord  lieutenant  in  the  county ;  whereas 
the  office  of  our  prefent  Jheriff's,  was  derived 
from  the  other.  This  rive,  or  Jheriff,  held 
the  r/t;£?  mote,  Jcyre  mote,  ox  folk  mote',  and 
thane  land  is  fometimes  called  rive  land. 

Both 
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Both  the  king's  vaffals,  and  thofe  of  the 
greater  lords  had  greater  privileges  than  the 
pofleiTors  of  allodial  eftates.  Among  others, 
their  lives  were  rated  higher.  On  this  acr 
count  thofe  perfons  who  poflefied  allodial 
eflates  often  chofe,  for  their  greater  fecuritj, 
to  put  themfelves  under  the  protedtion  of 
fome  powerful  lord.  When  this  was  done 
univer£dly,  \\\q Jeudal fyjiem  maybe  faid  to 
be  fully  eflablifhed ;  which  was  not  the  cafe 
in  England  till  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. Then,  too,  eftates  firft  defcended 
entire  to  the  eldefl:  fon,  whereas  before  they 
had  been  equally  divided  among  all  the  fons. 
An  equal  divilion  did  not  fuit  the  interefl:  of 
the  great  feudatorial  lords,  who  were  more 
effedlually  and  expeditioufly  ferved  by  one 
powerful  vaffal,  or  a  few  fuch,  than  by  many 
weak  ones,  depending  immediately  upon  them- 
felves. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  the  landholders  of 
every  province  met  at  leaft  twice  every  year 
in  the  fcyre  mote.  In  this  court  caufes  of 
religion  were  firft  heard,  then  pleas  of  the 
crown,  and  laftly  private  caufes;  and  lentence 
was  given  by  the  prefidents,  who  were  the 
earl,  the  bifjiop,  and  the  king's  deputy. 

In 
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In  the  time  of  Alfred  juries  were  introduced 
into  the  Englifh  courts.  He  alfo  completed 
the  diviiion  of  the  country  into  counties, 
ty things,  and  hundreds,  and  nnade  other 
excellent  regulations  for  the  more  efFe»flual 
adminiftration  of  juftice. 

The  legiflative  power  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  alfo  the  power  of  peace  and  war, 
was,  in  the  Saxon  times,  lodged  in  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  whole  nation,  called  iht  folhnote, 
or  mycelgemote,  in  which  every  proprietor  of 
land,  at  leafl  to  the  amount  of  five  hides,  had 
a  power  of  voting.  To  this  there  was  a 
whtenagejnote,  conlifting  of  the  king's  com- 
panions, or  thanes,  the  governors  of  the 
feveral  counties,  and,  after  the  introdu(£lion  of 
chriflianity,  bifhops,  and  others  of  the  fupe- 
rior  clergy. 

Probably,  however,  the  mycelgemote  and 
wittenagemote  might  conlift  of  the  fame  per- 
fons ;  the  former  being  the  regular  aflembly 
of  the  whole  body  at  flated  times,  and  the 
latter  thofe  who  ufually  attended  on  any  par- 
ticular call;  and  thofe  would  be  fuch  as  were 
neareft  the  king,  perfons  in  whofe  wifdom 
and  experience  the  greateft  truft  was  repofed, 
by  himfelf,  and  the  nation  at  large. 

The 
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The  change  of  allodial  into  feudal  eftates 
made  a  change  in  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion. In  the  former  cafe  the  landholders 
aflembled  in  their  own  right,  in  the  latter 
as  the  dependants  on  the  crown.  But  the 
chanoe  havins;  been  g-radual,  and  thofe  who 
affenfibled  by  different  rights  probably  meet- 
ing at  the  fame  time  and  place,  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  hiftorians. 

The  mycelgemote,  it  is  faid,  fometimes 
altered  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Saxon  kings  had  not  the  fime 
power  that  was  afterwards  acquired  by  our 
princes.  Their  lives  were  rated  no  higher 
than  thofe  of  any  other  freeman.  The  king  af- 
fembled  the  mycelgemote  upon  extraordinary 
occafions,  and  ordinarily  that  affembly  met  in 
the  fpring.  The  moft  confiderable  branch  of 
the  royal  prerogative  was  the  appointing  the 
chief  offices  of  church  and  ftate,  as  governors 
of  counties,  bifhops,  abbots,  &c. 

It  is  alfo  faid  by  fome,  that,  upon  parti- 
cular occafions,  there  was  alfo  a  pananglicum 
in  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  where  commanders 
in  chief  of  the  whole  nation  were  chofen. 
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LECTURE      XLV. 

In  what  Ctrcumjiances  the  Feudal  Syjlem  ac- 
quired Strength.  T'he  Violence  and  Infecurity 
of  thofe  T^mes.  hiconftjlent  with  Cotmnerce, 
Balance  of  Power  oj  thofe  Times.  Wager  of 
Battle,  Private  Confederacies.  Knight  Er- 
rantry. Caufes  of  the  Decline  of  the  Feudal 
Syftem.  Expenftve  Wars.  Progrefs  of  the 
Arts.     Improvements  in  the  Art  of  War. 

In  countries  which  were  perpetually  in  a 
flate  of  war,  the  feudal  fyftem  acquired 
flrength,  and  became  more  analogous  to  itfelf 
in  all  its  parts.  Thus,  in  England,  during 
the  Saxon  times,  we  fee  only  the  general 
outlines  of  it,  but  in  Normandy,  about  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  it  was  in  its 
perfedion,  and  in  that  ftate  it  was  by  him 
introduced  into  England.  Then,  when  the 
intereft  of  the  lord  was  the  ftrongeft  in  his 
fief  (except  that  it  was  hereditary,  and  he 
could  not  refufe  entrance  to  the  proper  heir) 
it  could  not  be  alienated  without  his  confent; 
becaufe  it  was  unreafonable  that  he  fhould 

have 
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have  a  vaffal  who  was  difagreeable  to  him  ob- 
truded upon  him.  The  heirefs  could  not 
marry  without  his  confent  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon.  Upon  thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  occa- 
fions,  the  fuperior  lord  (who  is  generally 
called  lord  paramoujii)  m^idQd  upon  large  fines 
from  his  vallals,  which  kept  the  common 
people  in  a  flate  of  the  mod  abje6l  dependence 
upon  a  few  great  land-holders. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that 
no  flourifliing  cities,  no  extenfive  commerce, 
no  encouragement  for  the  polite  arts,  was 
ever  found  under  governments  purely  feudal. 
Indeed,  the  whole  fcene  of  the  feudal  times 
was  too  full  of  w^ar  and  confufion  to  admit  of 
thefe  improvements.  The  different  orders 
of  vaffalage  gave  rife  to  numberlefs  quarrels 
and  procefles,  which  could  only  be  decided 
by  force  of  arms. 

Every  lord  in  thofe  days,  having  inde- 
pendent jurifdi6lion,  and  his  own  vaflals  im- 
mediately devoted  to  him,  was  in  fa6t  a  petty 
fovereign ;  and  a  few  of  thefe  in  a  country 
were  generally  an  over-match  for  the  king, 
and  often  occafioned  the  greatefl:  diforders. 
Perhaps  never  was  there  a  worfe  government, 
or  a  government  in  which  there  was  lefs  pro- 

vifiou 
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vifion  for  the  fecurity  and  happlnefs  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  than  in  this.  Had  not  rehgion, 
or  rather  fuperdition,  provided  an  afylum  for  a 
few,  thofe  times  in  which  the  feudal  lyftem 
was  at  its  height,  would  have  been  nothinsr 
more  than  perfed"  anarchy  and  confufion. 
Thefts,  rapine,  murders,  and  diforders  of  all 
kinds,  prevailed  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe 
to  a  degree  almoft  incredible,  and  hardly  com- 
patible with  the  fubfiftence  of  civil  Ibclety. 
Every  offender  fheltered  himfelf  under  fome 
chieftain,  who  fcreened  him  from  juftice*. 

Many  of  the  moft  renowned  commanders 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  the  following 

*  The  power  of  the  great  feudal  lords  arofe  from  the  great 
numbers  of  perfons  who  were  attached  to  them;  and  this 
attachment  arofe  from  their  being  wholly  dependent  upon 
them.  They  were  either  their  tenants,  or  were  kept  without 
labour  by  their  liberality.  An  ancient  baron  could  make  no 
other  ufe  of  his  fuperfluity.  At  prefent  an  Englifli  noble- 
man may  be  richer  than  any  ancient  baron,  being  able  to 
command  the  labour  of  more  perfonf,  by  paying  them 
wages ;  but  as  thefe  perfons  are  only  employed  by  him 
occafionally,  and  they  all  ferve  others  as  well  as  him,  they 
have  no  attachment  to  him  in  particular.  If  he  did  not 
employ  them,  they  would  not  ftarve,  and  therefore  they 
feel  themfelves  as  independent  of  him,  as  he  is  of  them. 
In  faft,  no  perfons  are  more  Independent  than  thofe  who 
are  willing  to  labour,  and  are  fare  of  finding  employment. 

reigns, 
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reisrns,  had  been  leaders  of  banditti ;  and  it 
was  ufual  for  princes  who  could  not  fubdue 
them,  to  enter  into  treaties  with  them,  and 
to  be  fupplied  by  them  with  many  thoufands 
of  men.  A  great  part  of  the  Englifh  forces 
in  France  were  generally  of  this  kind  of  men. 
When  Edward  III.  commanded  an  armv  of 
an  hundred  thoufand  men  in  Flanders,  they 
were  faid  to  have  been  chiefly  foreigners. 

Voltaire  fays  that  about  the  time  of  Otho, 
every  caftle  was  a  capital  of  a  fmall  ftate  of 
banditti,  and  every  monafl:ery  an  armed  gar- 
rifon  ;  the  harvefls  were  either  burned,  cut 
down  before  the  time,  or  defended  fword  in 
hand ;  the  cities  were  reduced  in  a  manner 
to  deferts,  and  the  country  depopulated  by 
frequent  and  long  famines. 

A  circumftance  which  kept  things  tolerably 
well  balanced,  v/ith  refpe^l  to  public  liberty, 
and  which  prevented  the  power  of  any  one 
from  oppreffing  the  reft,  was  the  number  of 
powers  and  interefts  which  were  perpetually 
ftruggling  for  fuperiority.  The  king  con- 
ducted himfelf  by  one  let  of  principles,  the 
barons  by  another,  the  clergy  by  a  third,  and 
the  commons  by  a  fourth.  All  their  views 
were  incompatible,  and  each  prevailed  accord- 
8  ing 
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ins:  as  incidents  were  favourable  to  it.  The 
clergy  in  general  held  a  very  ufeful  middle 
place,  checking  the  power  of  the  king,  or  of 
the  barons,  according  as  either  of  them  pre- 
vailed too  much,  and  threatened  their  privi- 
leges, and  the  general  liberty  of  the  flate; 
though  it  was  the  former  only  that  they  were 
concerned  about. 

When  the  feudal  fyftem  had  taken  place, 
and  not  before;  and  confequently  when 
(there  being  no  effedual  provifion  to  reftrain 
violence)  it  had  been  fo  cuftomary  for  people 
to  terminate  their  differences  by  the  fword, 
and  even  law-fuits  had  fo  often  terminated  in 
this,  which,  according  to  the  barbarous  no- 
tions of  thofe  times,  was  deemed  the  mofl 
honourable  way  of  deciding  them,  the 
laws  themfelves  were  obliged  to  adopt  that 
method  of  decifion.  It  came  into  Enoland 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  prevailed 
for  feveral  centuries  in  all  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  it  was  certainly  better  to  rcftrain,  and 
fubjed  to  the  rules  of  a  court,  that  fword 
which  would  have  raged,  and  have  committed 
greater  devaftation  ellewhere. 

The  civil  union  in  thefe  feudal  times  being 
weak,  private  confederacies  were  entered  into, 

to 
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to  fupply  Its  place.  At  length  knight  errafitry 
arofe  in  thofe  days  of  iiniverfal  danger.  When 
all  travelling  was  unlafe,  and  particularly  no 
women  could  appear  abroad  without  belno- 
ravifhed  or  murdered,  fome  perfons  of  fplrit 
and  humanity,  and  deeply  tindured  with  the 
religion  of  the  times,  devoted  themfelves  to 
the  public  good,  and  particularly  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  ladles.  This  profeflion  foon  be- 
coming honourable,  numbers  engaged  In  it, 
which  contributed  to  foften  the  rlo-our  of 
the  times. 

As  the  niofl:  remarkable  inftances  of  hofpl- 
tality  are  {tti\  in  the  moft  Inhofpltable  and 
barbarous  countries,  fo  thofe  times  of  unl- 
verfal  anarchy  produced  the  greatefh  excelTes 
ofheroifm,  fuch,  indeed,  as  could  only  exifl: 
in  thofe  circumftances.  For  thefe  flights  of 
heroifm  are  ufelefs,  and  therefore  checked, 
in  well  regulated  governments. 

The  pradlce  of  tilts  and  tournaments, 
which  gave  a  dignity  to  the  order  of  knight- 
hood, and  afforded  the  iinefl:  field  for  the 
'  cxercife  of  valour,  was  introduced  from  the 
gallant  courts  of  the  Moorlfh  kings  In  Spain. 

So  deep  rooted  was  the  paffion  for  chivalry, 
that  it  infedcd   the  writings,    converfatlon. 

Vol.  II.  L  and 
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and  behaviour  of  men  for  fome  ages  ;  and 
when  the  ideas  belonging  to  it  vaniflied,  as 
government  grew  more  perfe£l,  and  learning 
and  true  tafte  revived,  it  left  modern  gallantry 
and  the  point  of  honour,  which  ftill  maintain 
their  influence,  and  arc  the  genuine  offspring 
of  thofe  cufloms.  The  fuperflition  and  va- 
lour of  the  knights  errant  were  of  excellent 
fervice  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
againft  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

We  have  now  advanced  to  the  full  growth 
of  the  feudal  fyftcm.  Let  us  from  hence 
mark  the  feveral  fteps  by  which  it  declined, 
and  fee  how  order  arofe  out  of  this  chaos  and 
confufion.  And  here  the  principal  circum- 
ftancc  to  be  attended  to  is  the  diminution  of 
the  power  of  the  ariftocratical  feudal  lords,  by 
the  difmembering  of  their  eftates,  and  the 
more  equal  diftribution  of  property  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  with  the  gra- 
dual acquifition  of  power  by  the  feveral  fove- 
reigns  of  Europe. 

One  confiderable  means  of  bringin_g  about 
this  great  event  was  the  expeniive  wars  which 
were  carried  on  in  thofe  days,  particularly 
the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  which 
made  the  great  lords  and  land- holders  willing 

to 
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to  fell  their  lands  for  large  fums  of  ready  mo- 
ney ;  and  by  degrees  they  obtained  ftatutes  to 
favour  thefe  alienations. 

Moreover,  when,  in  confequence  of  the 
progrefs  of  arts,  induftry,  and  manufadures, 
the  feudal  manners  gave  way  to  fome  degree 
of  luxury,  fuperiors  were  willing  to  give  lands 
at  very  low  rents,  in  confideration  of  large 
fums  delivered  at  one  payment.  Thefe  rents 
became  lower  and  lower,  till  at  laft  nothing 
but  a  fimple  acknowledgment  was  made  for 
them. 

Improvements  in  the  art  of  war  made  the 
whole  fyftem  of  the  feudal  government,  as 
adapted  to  military  affairs,  entirely  ufelefs. 
The  hereditary  lords  were  not  always  found 
to  be  the  moft  proper  commanders,  or  their 
valTals  the  bell:  difciplined  troops.  It  was 
therefore  eafily  agreed  on  both  fides,  to  fend 
deputies  inftcad  of  perfonal  fervice,  and  at 
lad  to  commute  for  a  fum  of  money.  This 
pradice  gave  rife  to  Jiand'ing  armies,  which 
threw  a  vaft  weight  of  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  fovereign,  which  was  before  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  lords.  Lewis  XIV.  once 
in  his  reign  fummoned  the  nobihty  to  appear 
in  arms,  according  to  the  feudal  fyftem,   but 

L  2  th*- 
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the  troops  they  brought  were  fo  ignorant  of 
difcipline,  that  the  cuftom  was  for  ever  after 
laid  afide  in  France.  By  this  means  tenures 
by  knights  fervice  fuiking,  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  induftry, 
that  of  villeinage  riling;  both  came  gradually 
to  the  medium  of  fockage  tenures,  which  ex- 
tended themfelves  continually  over  landed  pro- 
perty in  Great  Britain. 


LECTURE     XLVI. 

'Rijh  of  Corporations,  Greater  and  leffer  Bd' 
y'ons.  State  of  Land  Property  and  the  Alie- 
nation of  it.  When^  and  by  what  Means, 
the  great  Blow  was  given  to  the  Feudal  Syf- 
tern  by  the  Di?ni7iuiion  of  the  Power  of  the 
greater  Barons  in  different  Parts  of  Europe, 
I'he  Rife  of  the  Englijb  Cominons.  'The  Dc- 
clenfion  of  the  Syjtem  not  equal  in  all  Parts 
of  Europe,  Not  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in 
England.  The  Reafonsfor  it.  The  Remains 
of  it  at  prefefit  in  different  Parts  of  Europe, 
and  with  us.  General  Obfervations  on  the 
Progrefs  and  Termination  of  the  Feudal 
Syjiem, 

In 
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In  procefs  of  time,  focleties  of  artifans, 
which  originally  were  confidered  as  belonging 
to  the  lord  of  the  foil  on  which  they  lived, 
taking  advantage  of  the  neceffity  of  the  times, 
and  their  own  inereafing  riches,  gained  cer- 
tain privileges  and  immunities  from  their 
lords,  till  at  length  they  became  independent 
of  them.  Thefe  corporations  are  faid  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  Lewis  le  Gros,  to  free 
the  people  from  their  flavery  to  their  lords, 
and  to  give  them  protection  by  a  feparate 
jurifdidion. 

Philip  Le  Bel,  king  of  France,  was  the 
firft  who  in  1301,  admitted  with  great  po- 
licy the  inhabitants  of  cities  to  have  a  feat  in 
the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  clergy 
and  nobility.  His  view  was  to  facilitate  the 
jurifdi6lion  which  he  wanted  to  eftablifh  over 
thole  cities,  and  to  engage  them  to  confent 
to  the  impofition  of  a  tax  for  carrying  on  his 
wars  in  Flanders,  and  for  oppofing  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  Boniface  VJII.  Accordingly, 
fir  Jam.  Stewart  fays  ",  the  people  began  to 
pay  willingly,  when  they  found  they  had  a 
vote  in  what  concerned  them. 

In  England  thefe  corporations  grew  to  great 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  355. 
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confideration,  and  many  of  then:i  coming  to 
hold  lands  of  the  king  by  a  tenure  called 
burgage,  became  of  courfe  tenants  in  capite, 
and,  as  fuch,  were  fummoned  to  appear  by 
their  deputies  at  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  along  with  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
leffer  barons;  that  is,  thofe  perfons  who  had 
purchafed  parts  of  baronies,  but  were  not 
able  to  bear  the  expence  of  attending  the 
king's  courts.  The  greater  barons  were  per- 
fons of  ancient  families,  who  kept  their  ori- 
ginal fiefs  in  a  great  meafure  undivided.  The 
titles  which  thele  greater  barons  obtained,  as 
of  dukes,  earls,  vifcounts,  and  marquifles, 
were  introduced  by  degrees,  and  were  all  ori- 
ginally official  and  territorial,  though  after- 
wards they  became  perfonal,  and,  like  the 
feuds,  hereditary;  even  the  term  baron  itfelf, 
came  at  length  to  be  merely  honorary. 

In  the  ftrucrorle  between  the  crown  and  the 

CO 

barons,  the  conftitutional  rights  of  the  com- 
mons feem  to  have  received  a  temporary  in- 
terruption; their  affembiing  in  parliament 
being  lefs  frequent  and  lels  effedual,  and  at 
length  altogether  fijfpended.  Under  our  kings 
John  and  Henry  III.  their  privileges  were  re- 
vived, and  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  and 

the 
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the  twenty-third  of  Edward  I.  which  have 
been  confidered  as  aeras  of  the  eftabhfhment 
of  the  commons,  Dr.  Stewart  fays  *,  were 
only  memorable  epochas  in  their  hiftory. 

It  was  among  the  corporations  above-men- 
tioned, that  fecial  and  civil  connexions  flrfl 
extended  themfelves  in  the  feudal  times.  The 
people  who  were  members  of  thefe  commu- 
nities, being  moft  remote  from  a  military  life 
and  military  notions,  firft  found  the  advan- 
tage of  a  more  extenfive  power  over  their 
property  than  the  feudal  cuftoms  admitted. 
It  was  confequently  with  them  that  aliena- 
tion of  property,  both  in  lands  and  goods,  in 
all  its  varieties  and  forms,  both  during  the 
life  and  after  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  firft 
took  place ;  and  other  laws  adapted  to  a  more 
perfe<fl  {late  of  fociety  were  firft  enabled  for 
their  ufe,  long  before  the  reft  of  the  nation 
had  the  benefit  of  them;  though,  at  length, 
after  their  example,  they  prevailed  univer- 
fally.  But  through  the  whole  ftate,  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  fuperior  lord  in  the  fief  grew 
gradually  lefs  and  lefs.  For  whereas,  at  firft, 
fiefs  reverted  to  their  lord  after  the  death  of 
the  proprietor,  then,  after  that  of  his  fon, 

*  EfTay  on  the  Gonftltution  of  England,  p,  17. 
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and  then  of  his  grandfon  ;  by  practice,  with- 
out public  ordinance,  it  crept  into  the  law  of 
all  nations,  that  in  all  fiefs  a  man's  collateral 
relations,  as  well  as  his  direct  defcendants, 
ad  hijinitum^  fhould  fucceed  him ;  and  though 
the  progrefs  of  al'ienatio7i  was  fometimes 
checked  by  laws  relating  to  entailsy  yet  me- 
thods were  ftill  found  out,  and  connived  at, 
to  elude  thofe  flatutes;  and  every  attempt  to 
prevent  the  progrefs  of  the  free  alienation 
of  landed  property  was  flriving  againfl:  the 
torrent. 

In  this  train  things  continued  for  feveral 
centuries,  till  towards,  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fixtecnth, 
nlmoft  all  the  princes  in  Europe,  as  if  by  con- 
fent,  attacked  the  power  of  the  nobles. 
I^ewis  XL  of  France  added  tp  the  crown 
what  he  wrefled  from  the  lords,  Iput  Henry 
VII.  threv/  it  into  the  hands  of  the  commons 
of  England. 

Some  of  the  means  which  Henry  ufed  were 
pafling  an  adl  which  allowed  lords  to  fell  or 
mortgage  their  lands,  without  paying  any 
fines  for  alienation,  and  the  retraining  them 
from  keeping  ^  great  nunjber  of  idle  retainers 
about  them,  who  were  men  living  at  their 

expence, 
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expence,  entirely  devoted  to  them,  and  ready 
to  engage  in  all  their  quarrels. 

But  little  of  the  merit  of  thefe  laws  is 
due  to  him.  He  meant  only  to  leflen  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  barons,  which  was 
formidable  to  the  crown  :  and  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times  were  quite  ripe  for  every 
alteration  which  he  made  for  that  purpofe. 
The  barons  themfelves  wanted  to  difpofe  of 
their  lands  for  money,  to  enable  them  to  live 
With  more  elegance,  and  to  enjoy  more 
of  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  were 
then  firft  introduced ;  and  their  idle  retainers 
w.ere  become  a  burden  to  them,  while  the 
country  flood  in  great  need  of  their  labour, 
when  agriculture  began  to  be  attended  to. 

The  benefit  of  thefe  flatutes  was  not  fen- 
fibly  perceived  in  England  till  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  though  the  commons  had 
availed  themfelves  greatly  of  the  fale  of  thofe 
lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  monafteries 
in  the  preceding  reign.  But  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  commons  firft 
ventured  to  approach  the  throne  of  their  own 
motion,  and  give  advice  to  the  crown.  Un- 
happily, the  attempts  of  our  princes  to  op- 
prefs    this   rifing"  power  occafioned   fuch  a 

ftruggle 
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flruggle  between  them  and  the  people  as 
ended  in  a  temporary  anarchy.  At  the  refto- 
ration  king  Charles  was  induced  to  remit  fome 
of  his  feudal  claims,  but  the  conftitution 
was  not  fettled ;  and  perhaps  it  never  would 
have  been  done  efFeclually,  had  not  the  bi- 
eotrv  of  Tames  II.  en2:ae:ed  him  in  the  fruit- 
lefs  attempt  to  fubvert  the  religion  and  liberty 
of  his  country.  This  happily  ended  in  his 
abdication,  and  the  fettlement  of  the  crown 
on  the  more  diftant  branches  of  the  family 
upon  new  and  furer  principles,  as  was  taken 
notice  of  before. 

The  feudal  fyftem  did  not,  however,  de- 
cline equally  faft  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It 
generally  loft  ground  in  time  of  peace,  and 
fometimes  rather  gained  in  time  of  war; 
though  in  fome  cafes  the  fovereigns,  preffed 
by  the  neceffity  of  foreign  wars,  were  in- 
duced, in  confideration  of  prefent  fupplics, 
to  grant  important  privileges  to  the  people, 
and  particularly  to  the  boroughs.  Thefe  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  princes  were  the  occafion  of 
many  equitable  laws  and  popular  conceflions. 

The  feudal  fyfbem  did  not  decline  fo  faft  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  nor,  while  it  was  a 
feparate  kingdom,  did  their  commons  ever  ac- 
quire 
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quire  the  fame  power.  The  reafons  of  this 
were,  that  the  Scots  had  little  commerce, 
iuduftry,  and  arts.  All  their  members  met 
in  the  fame  houfe,  and  the  king*s  vaflals  were 
not  increafed  upon  the  difmembering  a  royal 
fief,  as  was  the  cuftom  in  England.  Beiides, 
none  could  vote  but  thofe  who  had  much 
more  fortune  than  was  required  in  England, 
and  the  election  of  reprefentatives  was  in  the 
common  council,  and  not  in  the  whole  body 
of  the  burgeffes.  Heritable  jurifdi^lions  were 
not  entirely  abolifhed  in  Scotland  till  the  end 
of  the  lafl  rebellion. 

There  are  confiderable  remains  of  the  feu- 
dal fyftem  at  this  day  in  Europe.     In  Ger- 
many it  fubfifts,  in  many  refpedls,  as  much 
as  ever.   The  hufbandmen  of  Poland  are  con- 
fined to  the  glebe ;  as  they  are  alfo  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  Suabia,  and  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  even  in  France,  in  fome  provinces 
remote  from  the  capital,  we  fee,  fays  Vol- 
taire, fome  remains  of  this  flavery.     There 
are  fome  chapters  and  monks  who  claim  a 
right  to  all  the  goods  of  the  deceafed  peafants, 
and  the  barbarous  right  ofatdame,  by  which 
a  flranger  beholds  his  father's  eftate  go  to  the 
king's  treafury,  ftill  fubfifls  in  fome  chriftian 
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flates,  unlefs  where  it  is  otherwife  provided 
for  by  private  conventions. 

The  moft  vifible  traces  of  this  fyftem  in 
Endand  are  in  the  forms  of  law.    The  feudal 

o 
law  carried  with  it  a  fyftem  of  private  rights, 

which  fwallowed  up  all   others  wherever  it 

came,  and  involved  likewife,  in  giving  effe6l 

to  thefe  rights,    a   lyftem  of  forms^  which 

remain  even  when  the  original  rights  are  no 

more. 

What  is  particularly  worthy  of  our  notice, 
with  refpe6l  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  is  that  a 
form  of  government  fo  uniform  in  its  princi- 
ples fhould  have  branched  out,  as  it  were, 
tinder  different  circumllances,  into  other  forms 
fo  totally  different  from  one  another  as  are 
the  conftitutions  of  the  feveral  European 
flates ;  which  were  almoll:  all  originally 
equally  feudal,  and  therefore  neceiiarily  fimi- 
lar  to  one  another. 

That  the  kings  of  Arragon  were  originally 
little  more  than  members  of  an  equal  ariffo- 
cracy,  is  evident  from  the  very  form  of  their 
inauguration,  which  was  this,  "  We,"  (viz. 
the  lords)  "  who  are  equal  to  yourfelf,  do 
*'  conftitute  vou  our  king^,  on  condition  that 
'*  you  maintain  our  privileges."  The  French 
4  government, 
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^■overnment,  it  is  certain,  differed  in  nothinf^ 
material  from  the  Englilh,  during  the  whole 
period  of  our  ancient  wars  with  that  nation, 
and  their  ajfembiy  of  the  ftates^  as  it  was  called, 
had  as  much  power  as  our  'parliament.  The 
laft  aflembly  of  this  kind  in  France  was  held 
fo  late  as  the  year  16 14.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Polifh  lords  have  rather  gained  than  lofl 
any  power  ;  and  in  this  country,  were  it  not 
that  neighbouring  nations  are  more  improved, 
and  that  the  progrefs  of  fcience  has  foftened 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  we  fliould  fee  all  the  mifery  and 
■difl:ra6lion  of  the  feudal  times.  Still  they 
often  fght  over  their  deliberations  ;  and  the 
ele6lion  of  a  king  frequently  occalions  both 
civil  and  foreio-n  wars. 

But  what  is  moft  of  all  remarkable  Vv'ith 
refpedt  to  the  feudal  fyftem  is,  that  a  form  of 
eovernment  fo  ill  calculated  to  fecure  the 
moft  valuable  ends  of  fociety  ;  a  conftitution. 
fo  totally  inconiiftent  with  fecurity  and  liberty, 
and  fo  unfriendly  to  commerce  and  fcience ; 
{hould,  in  feveral  inftances,  have  terminated, 
by  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  in  govern- 
ments in  which  men  enjoy  the  greateft  fecu- 
rity, together  with  all  def  rable  liberty ;  and 

where 
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where  the  utmofl:  fcope  is  given  to  the  ge- 
nius of  man  in  the  extenfion  of  arts,  manu- 
fadlures,  commerce,  and  fcience. 

This  lefture  was  compofed  before  the  late 
great  revolution  in  France,  in  which  an  end 
was  put  to  all  traces  of  the  feudal  fyftem  in 
that  country,  except  the  hereditary  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  fovereign.  In  France  no  other 
office,  or  title,  defcends  to  a  man's  pofterlty; 
and,  unlefs  wifdom  and  ability  of  other  kinds 
could  defcend  with  them,  there  is  no  natural 
reafon  why  they  (hould.  The  example  of  Ame- 
rica, joined  to  that  of  France,  will  demonflrate 
the  inconvenience  of  the  feudal  fyftem  in  all 
its  parts  ;  and  the  frequent  wars  and  the  enor- 
mous expences  of  theie  governments,  with 
the  obftruclion  they  give  to  commerce  and 
perlonal  exertion  in  a  variety  of  refpe6ts,  will 
certainly  make  all  nations  weary  of  them. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  becomes  all  hereditary 
princes  and  nobles  to  aft  with  the  greateft 
moderation,  that  the  decline  of  their  power 
may  be  lefs  rapid,  and  the  revolution  that 
muft  take  place  may  be  the  eafiefl  to  them- 
felves,  and  the  country  in  general. 
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LECTURE     XLVII. 

Of  Laws.     Multiplicity  of  them.     Uniformity 
of  them.     Force  of  Cuflom.     Criminal  Law. 
Difference  in  Crimes.    Liberty  fometimes  un- 
favourable  to  pcrfonal  Security.      Punifh- 
ments.     Speedy  Executions.     Prevention  of 
Crimes.     Lejiity  and  Severity.     Proper  Ob- 
jeBs  of  criminal  Law.    Profecutors.  fudges. 
Evidence .     JVager  of  Battle.     Falfe  Accu- 
f at  ion. 

In  confidering  what  contributes  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  a  fociety  at  home,  the  fubjedt  ol  laws 
ought  principally  to  be  attended  to  by  an  hif- 
torian  ;  as  being  certainly  next,  in  point  of 
importance,  to  the  form  and  conflitution  of 
government,  which  may  be  faid  to  comprize 
the  greater  laws  of  the  ftate. 

The  great  difference  between  a  country 
governed  by  laws^  and  one  governed  by  men,, 
is  that  in  the  former  every  man  knows  what 
he  has  to  expert.  Laws  bear  a  fixed  and  de- 
finite {dwit,  fo  that  all  men  are  punifhed  or 
rewarded  alike  in  the  fame  circumftances ; 
6  but 
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but  men  are  fubjeft  to  caprice,  fo  that  it  can- 
not be  known  before  hand  how  the  fame 
judge  will  be  difpofed  to  decide,  and  much 
lefs  will  one  man's  condudl  be  a  rule  for  that 
of  another. 

A  multiplicity  of  laws  is  a  certain  attend- 
ant upon  an  improved  ftate  of  fociety.  For 
the  more  multiplied  and  intimate  are  the  con- 
nexions of  men  with  one  another,  the  more 
laws  are  neceffary  to  regulate  their  mutual 
tranfa(flion,s.  When  men's  interefts  frequently 
interfere,  difputes  mud  frequently  happen  ; 
and  if  the  fubje^ts  of  the  difputes  be  various, 
the  laws  which  are  introduced  to  adjuft  them 
muft  be  various  too.  Nor  is  there  any  me- 
thod of  obviating  this  but  the  arbitrary  and 
fpeedy  decilion  of  all  differences  by  defpotic 
power,  as  in  Perfia,  and  other  parts  of  Afia, 
where  juflice  has  ever  been  adminiftered  in 
the  moll:  expeditious  .manner.  But  this,  as 
was  (hown  before,  is  a  very  unhappy  and  im- 
perfedt  Hate  of  fociety.  It  is  a  famous  obfer- 
vation  of  Montefquieu,  that  the  tedioufnefs 
and  expence  of  law-fuits  are  the  price  of 
liberty.  He  adds,  that  whenever  any  perfon 
makes  himfelf  abfolute,  he  begins  to  fimplify 
the  laws. 

It 
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It  is  poflible,  however,  that  this  price  of 
liberty  itfelf  may  be  too  dear  ;  for  when  law- 
fuits  are  very  expenfive,  they  are  inefFe£lual. 
. Jn  that  cafe  differences  mud  be  decided  at 
random,  men  bcin^r  not  able  to  know  what 
the  law  is  ;  or  both  parties  may  be  ruined 
while  they  are  examining  it;  and  what  is  this 
better  than  a  fociety  without  law,  or  a  perfect 
anarchy  ? 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the 
laws  of  every  country  fhould  be  free  from  the 
leail;  contradiction  or  uncertainty,  and  that 
both  the  pra6lice  and  the  theory  of  them 
fliould  be  uniform.  The  ufe  of  laws  depends 
fo  much  upon  the  uniformity  of  them,  ia 
order  that  juflice  be  adminiftered  to  all  per- 
fons  alike,  that  it  is  highly  convenient  that 
the  fame  forms  be  kept  up  as  much  as  pof- 
ble  in  all  courts  of  juflice.  Lord  Kaimes 
has  largely  demonftrated  the  inconvenience 
attending  the  introduction  of  fome  parts  of 
the  civil  law  into  the  old  feudal  law  of  Scot- 
land ;  whereas  the  Englifh  are  remarkably 
tenacious  of  their  cuftoms,  and  have  ore- 
ferved  their  forms  entire,  with  little  or  no 
variation,  from  the  earlieft  times. 

Vol.  IL  M  This 
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This  is  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  very 
laudable ;  yet  there  feems  to  be  an  abfurdity 
in  the  theory,  how  ufeful  foever  the  general 
rule  may  be  in  pra6lice,  to  adhere  to  ancient 
forms,  when  the  very  ideas  and  maxims  of 
law  on  which  they  were  founded  are  va- 
11  i  (lied. 

There  are  many  llgnal  inflanccs  of  this  in 
the  Englifli  law.  Thus  in  England,  land,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  is  abfqlutely  under  the  power 
of  the  proprietor,  and  yet  the  ancient  prac- 
tice il:iil  fubfifts,  which  confines  the  execu- 
tion to  one  half,  precifely  a«  in  the  early  feu- 
dal times,  when  the  debtor  could  difpofe  of 
no  more  than  half  his  land.  Means,  how- 
ev^er,  have  been  contrived,  indire6l,  indeed, 
to  fupply  this  palpable  defeft.  Any  other 
creditor  is  authorifed  to  feize  another  half  of 
the  land  left  out  of  the  firll:  execution,  and 
fo  on  without  end.  But  the  worft  confs- 
quences  of  thefe  practices  are,  that  by  thus 
flridtly  adhering  to  the  form  without  regard- 
ing the  fubftance,  law,  inftead  of  a  rational 
fcience,  becomes  a  heap  of  fubterfuges,  which 
tend  infenfibly  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  thofe 
perfons  who  make  it  their  profeffion. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  fubje^t  of  laws  with 

jull 
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juft  obferviiig,  that  cujlom  has  in  all  countries 
the  force  of  law;  and  indeed  it  is  cuftom 
that  gives  to  all  laws  their  greateft  force.  An 
attempt  to  chxinge  a  mere  cuftom,  though  in 
fa(9:  an  inconvenient  one,  and  at  lead  a  very 
infignificant  one,  has  frequently  met  with 
the  greatefl:  oppofition.  There  was  nothing 
in  all  the  alterations  which  Peter  the  Great 
made  in  the  conftitution  of  Rufiia  more  dif- 
liked,  and  which  met  with  more  violent  and 
general  oppofition,  than  his  orders  to  all  the 
people  who  came  to  town  to  cut  off  their 
beards,  and  wear  fhort  garments. 

After  thefe  obfervations  concerning  laws 
in  general,  I  (hall  recite  the  more  important 
maxims  of  criminal  law  in  particular,  as  a 
moft  important  obje6l  of  attention  in  fludy- 
ing  the  conftitution  and  police  of  different 
countries. 

The  obje6t  of  criminal  law  is  to  leffen  the 
number  of  crimes  in  future,  and  thereby  to 
give  every  man  a  fenfe  of  his  perfonal  fecu- 
rity ;  and  if  this  could  be  done  without  the 
a6tual  puni(hment  of  any  criminal,  fo  much 
evil  would  be  prevented  as  his  punifhment 
implies.  Confequently,  punifhment  hc-vs  no 
reference  to  the  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in 
M  2  the 
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the  criminal.  It  has  been  juftly  obferved 
that,  properly  fpeaking,  a  man  is  not  hanged 
for  ftealing  a  flieep  in  this  country,  but  that 
bv  the  terror  of  his  punifhment  fheep  may 
not  be  fl-olen  ;  and  that,  without  any  anxiety^ 
perfons  may  leave  their  flieep  in  the  fields 
unguarded. 

Crimes  committed  by  violence,  and  alfo 
by  night,  ought  to  be  puni(hed  with  more 
fcveritv  than  thofe  committed  by  ftealth,  or 
in  the  day  ;  becaufe  the  apprehenllon  of  the 
former  iubje6ls  men  to  greater  dread,  and 
their  greater  vigilance  avails  them  but  little ; 
whereas  in  cafes  in  which  their  own  care  can 
fecure  them  from  injury,  the  flate  has  lefs 
occafion  to  interfere. 

Very  Arid:  notions  of  hberty  may  be  unfi- 
vourablc  to  a  ereat  decree  of  fecurity.     It  is, 

i^  CD  J  ^ 

no  doubt,  a  capital  advantage  to  this  country, 
that  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  proper- 
ties, are  not  at  the  mercy  of  men^  and  that 
we  cannot  be  deprived  of  them  but  hy  cxprcfs 
Idiv,  rlgoroully  conftrued.  But  this  circum- 
Aance  makes  the  proof  o't  a  crime  {o  difficult, 
that  many  criminals  elcape  for  one  who  fuf- 
fers  the  ouniihment  which  the  laws  infli^l.  In 
tiiis  cale,  the  chance  of  impunity  being  fo 

VQ-vy 
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very  great,  tlicre  is  too  much  encouragement 
to  crimes.  It  is  commonly  l<ii^l  with  us, 
that  it  is  better  that  a  hundred  criminals 
ihould  efcape,  than  that  one  innocent  perfori 
fliould  fuffer.  But  what  the  innocent  daily 
fuffer  by  the  hundred  criminals  who  efcape 
ihould  be  taken  into  the  account,  as  well  as 
the  chance  of  an  innocent  man  fufFering  as  a 
criminal.  In  this  cafe  he  ought  to  confider 
his  life  as  facriticed  to  the  fecurity  of  the  rell 
of  his  countrymen.  However,  the  chance 
of  lofing  truly  upright  and  worthy  characters 
by  feverity  in  the  adminiftration  of  juOice  is 
very  little.  With  us  fome,  no  doubt,  do 
futter  for  crimes  which  they  did  not  commit; 
but  they  are  generally  fuch  as  have  com- 
mitted other  crimes,  and  who,  on  that  ac- 
count, have  no  charader  to  make  their  innO' 
cence  probable. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  commiflion  of  crimes, 
punifhments,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
ought  to  be  adequate  to  the  offences,  fliould 
be  luch  as  infpire  the  greateft  terror  \  fa  that 
if  ilavery  be  more  dreadful  than  prefent  death, 
as  it  is  to  many,  the  lives  of  criminals  fliould 
be  fpared,  and  they  fliould  be  confined  to 
hard  labour,  either  at  home,  or  abroad.     In 

M  3  this 
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this  cafe  fome  advantage  might  be  derived 
from  them,  in  compenfation  for  the  injury 
they  may  have  done  to  fociety.  In  this  coun- 
try, however,  there  would  be  great  danger 
of  criminals  efcaping  from  their  confinement 
to  labour,  and  the  lofs  to  fociety  by  the  de- 
ftru^lion  of  criminals  is  foon  made  up  by  the 
production  of  better  fubje6ls.  How  few  die 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  compared 
with  thofe  who  die  in  confequence  of  war. 
Is  there,  then,  any  mercy  in  fparing  crimi- 
nals, when  the  lives  of  foldiers  are  in  a  man- 
ner fported  with  ?  The  only  inconvenience 
from  fevere  punifhment  is,  left  criminals, 
having  no  hope  of  efcaping  if  they  ihould  be 
apprehended,  fliould  be  guilty  of  greater  vio« 
lences  in  order  to  prevent  detection. 

In  order  to  infpire  terror,  it  is  of  particular 
confequence  that  punifhment  ihould  imme- 
diately follow  conviction,  which  was  the  cafe 
with  all  the  ancient  nations.  Thus,  our 
Saviour,  after  being  condemned,  was  imme- 
diately led  to  execution.  Our  mode  of  refpit- 
ing  for  the  fake  of  benefiting  the  fouls  of  the 
criminals  has  arifen  from  a  notion,  that  fuch 
repentance  as  that  of  a  condemned  criminal 
may  be  of  fomc  avail  to  him  with  refpeft  to 

his 
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his  future  ftate;  a  notion  falfe  and  dangerous 
in  the  extreme,  as  it  encourages  the  whole 
community  to  perlift  in  evil  courfes;  think- 
ing that  a  few  days,  or  hours,  of  repentance, 
may  cancel  all  their  guilt,  and  prepare  them 
for  future  happinefs. 

A  wife  and  prudent  legiflature  will  endea- 
vour to  prevent  the  commiffion  of  crimes,  as 
well  as  to  fee  to  the  punifliment  of  thena 
when  they  are  committed.    For  this  purpofe, 
it  is  of  great  confequence  that  every  incen- 
tive to  profligacy  and  vice  be  removed  as  far 
as  poflible.    The  profpe6l  of  improving  men's 
^rtunes  by  lotteries  diverts  them  from  the 
purfuit  of  honeft  gain,  and  is  the  caufe  of 
making  great  numbers  defperate.     A  multi- 
tude of  alehoufeSy  and  other  places  of  enter- 
tainment, which  tempt  men  to  fpend  their 
money,  when  their  families  are  in  want  of 
it,  is  another  great  nuifance  in  this  country. 
And  the  lono;  confinement  of  criminals  to^e- 
ther,  and  in  fome  cafes  of  debtors  and  crimi- 
nals promifcuoufly,  with  every  means  which 
they  can  command  of  riot  and  debauch,  while 
they  are  in  prifon,  makes  it  a  perfect  fchool 
of  vice.     They  teach  and  harden  one  ano- 
ther, and  as  nine  out  of  ten  efcape  execution, 

M  4  they 
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they  come  Into  the  world  better  taught  in  the 
arts  of  villany  than  before.  Common  lenfe, 
one  would  think,  fliould  have  taught  us  long 
aso  what  the  excellent  Mr.  Howard  has  taken 
fo  much  pains  to  inculcate,  viz.  that  every 
criminal  fliould  be  confined  alone^  and  be 
limited  to  the  bare  neceffaries  of  life.  Per- 
fect folitude  gives  room  for  refleclion,  and 
will  often  reclaim  when  nothing  elfe  would 
doit. 

Great    feverity,    as  well    as    great   lenity, 
ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  fandlions  of  laws. 
The  feverity  of  laws  hinders  the  execution 
of  them.     Perfons  of  humanity  would  rather 
let  a  criminal  efcape  than  fee  him  fuffer  more 
than  they  think  he  deferves.     When  punifli- 
ment  bears  no  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  men  are  punifhed  under  the  idea  of 
their  being  more  wicked  than  they  really  are, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  a  moderate 
government.    Befides,  when  punifhments  are 
very  fevere,  there  can  be  little  room  for  a 
difference  in  the  animadverfions  upon  offences. 
Hence  perfons  who  are  once  criminal  in  any 
degree   have  nothino;  left   to   reftrain  them 
from    greater   exceffes.     Thus  in  countries, 
where  the  punifliments  of  robbery  and  mur- 
der 
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dcr  are  the  fanie,  robbers  always  comtnit 
murder.  This  incoiiveniciice  mud  happen 
nnlefs,  as  it  is  often  the  cal'e,  and  particularly 
in  England,  the  gentlenels  of  the  adminif- 
tratlon  foften  the  rigour  of  the  law.  But 
this  evidently  lends  to  introduce  the  mofl; 
lawlefs  proceedings.  When  the  Voconian 
law  at  Rome  appeared  too  harfh,  every  prastor 
decided  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  equity, 
that  is,  without  law.  Of  all  governments 
the  Japanefe  is  the  moft  fevere.  In  Japan 
the  whole  diftrici  is  punifhed  where  the  crime 
was  committed  ;  and  thus  Alfred  was  obliged 
to  ena£t  with  refped:  to  England. 

So  rigorous  were  the  forefi:  laws  in  France, 
that,  as  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Turo-ot 
informs  us,  a  peafant  being  accufed  of  killino* 
a  wild  boar,  alleged  in  his  excufe  that  he 
took  it  to  be  a  man.  But  as  exceffive  feverity 
in  laws  is  apt  to  beget  relaxation  in  their 
execution,  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  their  ex- 
ceffive lenity,  befides  giving  too  much  indul- 
gence, and  confequently  encouragement  to 
offenders,  is  often  the  caufe  of  lawlefs  cruelty 
and  barbarity.  Where  there  are  no  leo-al  me- 
thods of  putting  perfons  to  death,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  Sylla,  men  will  have  recourfe  to  ille- 
gal 
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gal  ones  to  get  rid  of  their  enemies,  as  he  did 
by  profcription. 

It  feems  at  firft  fight  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  define  every  crime,  and  to  fix  every 
punifliment  with  the  greatefl  precifion,  in 
order  that  every  man  may  know  with  cer- 
tainty what  will  be  the  confequence  of  his 
convidion.  But  fince  no  crimes  can  be  de- 
fined with  fuch  precifion,  but  that  the  de- 
grees both  of  suilt,  and  of  dano;er  to  the 
community,  will  be  very  different  in  crimes 
of  the  fame  denomination,  fome  think  it  more 
convenient,  in  countries  governed  by  flri£t 
law,  to  appoint  heavy  punifliments  for  fmall 
offences,  with  a  power  of  pardon,  or  of  miti- 
gating the  punifhment,  in  ordinary  cafes,  and 
of  executing  the  fentence  of  the  law  in  cafes 
of  a  more  atrocious  nature.  This  at  leafl  is 
the  pradice  in  England. 

One  reafon  why  robbers  feldom  commit 
murder  in  England,  is  that  no  mercy  is  ex- 
peaed  in  this  cafe.  But  another  is  thought 
to  be  the  horror  which  people  of  this  country 
have  for  dead  bodies,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
owing  to  their  very  feldom  feeing  them ; 
whereas  the  Italians  are  faid  to  be  lefs  fliocked 
at  this  fight,  becaufe  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the 
^  country 
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country  to  carry  their  dead  to  the  grave  with 
their  faces  uncovered. 

Neither  crimes  nor  punifliments  fliould  be 
eftimated  by  money,  but  rather,  if  it  be  pof- 
fible,  by  commodities,  unlefs  the  nominal  fum 
be  frequently  changed.  Otherwife  great  in- 
conveniencies  will  follow.  Thus  in  England, 
a  man  is  liable  to  be  hanged,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  if  he  fteal  any  thing  above 
the  value  of  ten-pence.  A  fellow  at  Rome 
is  faid  to  have  given  a  box  on  the  ear  to  all 
he  met,  giving  them  a  fmall  piece  of  money, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables. 

ShajTie  is  no  punifhment  except  upon  per- 
fons  of  ingenuous  difpofitions ;  and  if  it  ex- 
tinguifli  a  fenfe  of  fhame,  as  it  tends  to  do, 
a  man  is  thereby  made  defperate  ;  at  leaft  he 
has  one  important  reftraint  from  the  commif- 
fion  of  crimes  taken  from  him.  There  are 
few  cafes,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  wife  to 
have  recourfe  to  it. 

It  has  been  a  fault  in  fome  governments  to 
make  fome  things  the  objed  of  law  of  which 
cognizance  cannot  be  taken,  for  want  of  pro- 
per evidence.  Thus  the  Perfians  abfurdly 
made  ingratitude  a  crime  to  which  a  punifh- 
ment  was  annexed  ;  whereas  nothins;  of  the 

nature 
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nature  of  mmmers,  ought  to  be  comprifed  in 
a  code  of  civil  laws. 

Still  more  ablurd  is  it  to  ifitroduce  fuch 
principles  into  the  adnniniftration  of  jufllce 
among  imperfedl  men  as  are  only  adapted  to 
the  all-perfeft  government  of  God.  Thus 
the  tribunal  of  inquifition  is  founded  upon  the 
idea  of  repentance,  as  a  religious  a£l.  Con- 
fequently,  no  perfon  has  any  chance  of  being 
abfolved  unlefs  he  confefs,  and  be  his  own 
accufer :  and  he  who  denies  a  crime  of  which 
the  inquifitors  think  him  guilty,  is  always 
condemned.  The  Spaniards  hardly  aded  more 
abfurdly  than  this  when  they  condemned, 
and  executed,  the  Incha  Athualpa,  for  hav- 
insf  had  feveral  wives,  which  was  not  con- 
trary  to  the  Peruvian  laws,  and  for  killing 
fome  of  his  fubjecls. 

As  laws  fliould  not  contradi^fl  themfelves, 
fb  neither  ought  they  to  have  any  tendency 
to  lefl'en  the  obligation  of  moral  duties.  They 
oueht  rather  to  enforce  them.  Thus  it  was 
fundamentally  wrong,  fays  Montefquieu,  in 
Gondebald  kiiig  of  the  Burgundians,  to  order 
that  the  wife,  or  fon,  of  a  thief  fhould  be 
made  Haves  if  they  did  not  reveal  the  theft. 

Nothing  depending  upon  a  man's  felf  fhould 

be 
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be  admitted  as  an  excufe  for  a  crime,  hot 
dninkennefs  for  inftance,  though  madnefs 
ousht.  The  North  American  Indians,  how- 
ever,  think  differently.  Should  one  of  them, 
fays  Mr,  Charlevoix*,  kill  another  when  he 
is  drunk  (which  they  often  pretend  to  be 
when  they  harbour  any  fuch  defign)  they 
content  themfelves  with  bewailing  the  dead. 
It  was  a  great  misfortune,  fay  they,  but  as 
for  the  murderer,  he  knew  not  what  he  did. 

If  a  murder  be  committed  in  cold  blood 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  thofe  of 
his  own  cabin  only,  fays  Mr,  Charlevoix  -f^, 
have  the  power  of  punifliing  him  with  death. 
But  this  they  very  rarely  do,  and  then  with- 
out any  form  of  jufliice ;  fo  that  his  death 
looks  not  like  a  legal  punifhment,  but  rather 
the  revenge  of  fome  individual ;  and  fome- 
times  the  chief  is  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  a  bad  fubjedt.  In  a  word,  crimes 
are  puniflied  in  fuch  a  manner  as  neither  to 
fatisfy  juftice,  nor  eftablifh  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  fecurity. 

All  trials  fliould  be  as  public  as  poffible,  that 
the  fenfe  of  the  country  may  be  a  check  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  court. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p,  32,  +  Vol,  ii.  p,  32, 

The 
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The  o:ood  or  bad  ufe  which  is  made  of  law$ 
depends  very  much  on  the  perfons  v/ho  arc 
the  profecuiors,  and  thofe  who  adminifter 
them.  In  Rome  there  was  no  calumniator 
publicus,  no  advocate  or  attorney  general,  every 
perfon  was  allowed  to  profecnte  for  crimes 
which  had  a  public  bad  tendency.  This, 
iays  Montefquieu,  was  a  faulty  inftitution, 
becaufe  fuch  a  privilege  given  to  individuals 
could  not  but  be  frequently  made  the  inftru- 
ment  of  venting  private  ill-will  and  revenge. 
In  modern  governments,  the  privilege  of  pro- 
fecuting  public  crimes  belongs  to  the  chief 
magiftrate.  In  England,  no  criminal  trial, 
in  the  name  of  the  crown,  can  proceed  till  the 
cafe  has  firll  been  examined  by  the  grand  jury 
of  the  county,  and  their  authority  interpofed 
for  the  profecution. 

In  Turkey,  fays  lady  Wortley  Montague  *, 
murder  is  never  purfued  by  the  king's  offi- 
cers, as  with  us.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
next  relations  to  revenge  the  dead  perfon,  and 
if  they  choofe  rather  to  compound  the  matter 
for  money,  there  is  no  more  faid  of  it. 

It  is  of  the  greateil:  confequence  that  the 
judges  be  perfons  who  have  no  intercfl  in  the 

*  Letters,  vol.  iii.  p.  34. 
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event  of  the  profecutlon.  They  ought  there- 
fore, if  poflible,  to  have  no  part  either  in  the 
legiflative  or  executive  pov/er  of  a  ftate,  or 
any  profpe6l  of  arriving  at  greater  preferment ; 
and  they  fhould  alfo  be  chofen  out  of  the 
body  of  the  people.  We  fee  the  admirable 
wlfdom  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  both  in 
the  appointment  of  juries,  and  the  fituation  of 
the  judges.  Claudius,  fays  Tacitus,  by  judg- 
ing himfelf  in  all  affi\irs,  gave  occafion  to  all 
kinds  of  injuftice  ;  and  Nero  when  he  began 
his  reign,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  peo- 
ple, promifed  to  have  no  concern  in  it. 
Lewis  XIV.  often  decided  the  caufes  of  his 
fubje£ls,  and  fo  did  ail  the  ancient  feudal 
princes.  In  England  Edward  III.  was  the 
lafl:  of  our  kings  who  prefided  in  a  court  of 
juftice. 

Much  of  the  effecl  of  criminal  law  depends 
upon  the  rules  of  evidence^  which  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  countries.  In  England  we 
require  the  flriclefl:  evidence,  and  it  muft  in 
all  cafes  be  given  in  open  court,  and  in  the 
prefence  of  the  accufed.  With  us,  alfo,  ^ro- 
babU'it'ies  are  little  regarded.  But  it  is  not  fo 
in  fome  other  countries.  The  parliament  of 
Thouloufe,  fays  the  author  of  the  Commen- 
taries 
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taries  on  Crimes  and  Puni/Jjjnents  *^  has  a  very 
fingular  cuflom  with  refpe6l  to  evidence.  la 
other  places  demy  proofs  are  admitted,  but  at 
Thoulouie  they  admit  a  quarter,  and  even  an 
eighth  of  a  proof.  For  inftance,  a  hearfay 
may  be  confidered  as  a  quarter ;  and  another 
hearfay,  more  vague  than  the  former,  an 
eighth  ;  fo  that  eight  hearfays,  which  in  fail 
may  be  no  more  than  the  echo  of  a  ground- 
lefs  report,  conftitute  a  full  proof.  On  this 
principle  it  was  that  the  unfortunate  Calas 
was  condemned  to  the  wheel. 

A  criminal  adiion  may  be  afcertained  either 
by  the  pofitive  tejihnony  of  perfons  who  faw 
it  committed,  or  by  other  c'lrcumjlances  ;  and 
in  general  the  former  is  much  preferred ;  but 
it  is  upon  the  fuppoiition  that  the  witneffes 
will  not  be  deceived  themfelves,  or  contri- 
bute to  deceive  others ;  and  as  there  are  many 
cafes  in  which  one,  or  both  of  thefe  may  be 
fuppofed,  fuch  tcftimony  comes  under  the 
defcription  of  a  circumjlance^  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  fa<£l  took 
place  or  not :  and  there  are  many  cafes  in 
which  it  may  have  lefs  weight  than  other 
circumftanccs. 

*  Page  77. 

In 
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In  no  country  do  more  crinnics  go  un- 
puniflied  than  in  Italy,  chiefly  on  account  of 
Xkitxx  fanduarks^  and  alfo  on  account  of  their 
cuftom  ot  confinins:  the  witneffes  alon^  with 
the  criminals.  The  mofl:  atrocious  parricides, 
fay«  Mr.  Sharp  *,  are  feldom  punifhed  at 
Naples.  If  a  murderer  touch  a  church  wall 
(and  many  walls  are  church  walls  in  fhis  city) 
before  he  is  feized  hy  the  officers,  holy  church 
will  not  ililFer  him  to  be  hanged,  and  if  one 
man  ftabs  another  in  the  fight  often  witneffes, 
they  all  decamp,  and  leave  the  coaft  clear  to 
the  affaffin. 

One  method  of  compelling  perfons  to  give 
a  true  evidence  is  torture,  and  in  fome  cafes, 
no  doubt,  it  will  fucceed  ;  but  in  many  more 
a  man  may  be  made  to  fay  any  thing  to  re- 
lieve himfeif  from  extreme  pain.  The  only- 
proper  ufe  of  torture  is  that  of  punifliment  for 
atrocious  crirnes  ;  and  it  would  certainly  ftrike 
more  terror,  which  is  the  end  of  all  punifhment, 
if  in  certain  cafes  recourfe  was  had  to  it.  It 
has  been  fu2:2;efted  that  there  would  be  no 
impropriety  in  condemning  murderers  to   be 

*    thrown  to  Vv^ild  beads. 

w      One  of  the  moil:  abfurd  methods  of  afcer- 

*  Travels,  p.  136. 
Vol.  II.  N  tainiug 
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taining  the  jufl'ce  of  a  caiife  in  the  feudal 
times  was  that  of  fighting,  either  in  perJori 
or  by  champions.  1  hi^^  was  called  wager  rf 
battle,,  or  trial  by  God,  of  which  our  criminals 
have  nominally  the  option,  it  having  been 
imagined  that  Divine  Providence  would  fa- 
vour the  ris;hteous  cauie. 

Something  f.mi'ar  to  the  wager  of  battle 
was  pra£lited  by  chriiHans,  and  termed  tiic 
judgment  of  the  crofs.  In  1775  a  contell  arofc 
between  the  birtiop  of  Paris,  and  the  abbot 
of  St.  Denys,  concerning  the  property  of  a 
fmall  abbey.  Each  of  them  exhibited  deeds 
and  records.  But  inflead  of  trying  the  au- 
thenticity, or  confidering  the  import,  of  thefe, 
the  point  was  referred  to  xhc  judicium  crucis. 
Each  produced  a  perfon,  who,  during  the 
celebration  of  mafs,  ftood  before  the  crofs 
with  his  arms  expanded,  and  he  whofe  repre- 
fentative  firfl:  became  weary,  and  altered 
his  poflure,  loft  his  caufe.  The  abbot 
gained  it  *. 

As  no  perfon  fhould  be  considered  as  guilty 
till  he  is  proved  to  be  fo,  no  perfon  fhould 
be  deprived  of  liberty,  or  confined,  except 
the  crime  of  which  he   is  accuied  would   be 

*  Robertfon's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  290. 

puniflied 
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punlfl-ied  more  feverely  than  by  banifKment 
and  confifcatlon  of  goods.  Becaufe  in  this 
cafe,  if  he  was  gi-iilt}^  it  Would  be  in  his 
power  to  efcape  punifhment.  The  reafou 
for  imprifoning  an  accufed  perfon  is  only  to 
fecure  his  appearance  to  take  his  trial ;  and 
he  oiioht  to  be  indemnified  for  his  confine- 
meat,  either  by  the  profecutor,  or  the  coun- 
try, if  it  appear  that  he  was  innocent. 

If  an  innocent  man  be  charged  with  a  crime, 
it  is  reafonable  that  he  fliould  have  Ibme 
compenfation,  and  in  England  an  a6tion  lies 
for  falfe  imprifonment.  In  France,  on  the 
contrary,  an  innocent  perfon,  who  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  tortured  almoft  to  death,  has  no  confola- 
tionj  no  advantage  to  hope  for,  no  adlion 
againft  any  one ;  and  to  add  to  his  misfortune, 
he  has  for  ever  lofl:  his  reputation,  becaufe  his 
joints  have  been  diflocated,  a  circumftance 
which  ought  to  have  entitled  him  to  com- 
paflion "",     '"c^^ 

*  Beccafia  on  Crimes  and  Punifhment,  p.  73. 
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LECTURE     XLVIIL 

^he  'Theory  ^f  the  Progrefs  of  Law ^  exemplified' 
in  the  Hifiory  of  the  Criminal  Law,  and  in 
the  Progrefs  of  Mens  Ideas  and  of  Laws 
concerning    Property,      Hifiory    of  Laws* 
Profeffion  of  Law, 

The  theory  of  the  progrefs  of  laws  is  a  fine 
fubje£l  of  fpeeulation  for  a  philofopher  and 
metaphyfician,  demonflrathig  how  men's  ideas 
enlarge,  and  grow  refined,  in  proportion  to 
the  improvenaents  of  fociety.  As  a  fpecimen 
of  this,  I  (hall  feie6l  the  progrefs  of  the  cri- 
minal laws,  and  of  the  laws  relating  to  property^ 
abridged  from  the  ingenious  Law  Trails  of 
lord  Kaims, 

The  neceffity  of  applying  to  a  judge  where 
any  doubt  arofe  about  the  author  of  a  crime, 
was  probably,  in  all  countries,  the  firil:  in- 
ftance  of  the  legiflature's  interpoling  in  mat- 
ters of  punifhment.  In  the  next  place,  the 
injured  perfon  was  not  to  punifh  at  pleafure. 
In  AbyfTinia  it  was  only  when  a  perfon  was 
adjudged  to  die  that  he  was  put  into  the 
power  of  the  injured. 

^  Pecuniary 
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Pecuniar  V  com  portions  were  probably  firft 
Ciliibljfhecl  by  common  confent.  It  was  next 
made  unlawful  to  profecute  relentments, 
without  firft  demanding  fatisfa(£lion  from  the 
delinquent  ;  and  the  lafl  ftep  was  to  compel 
the  delinquent  to  pay,  and  the  injured  to  ac- 
cept of,  a  proper  latisfa6lion. 

When  compoiitions  firft  came  into  ufe,  it  is 
probable  they  were  authorized  in  (light  delin- 
quencies only,  and  he  only  who  was  injured 
had  a  right   to  the  compofition.      But  if  a 
man  was  killed,  any  one  of  his  relations  was 
entitled  to  a  fhare,  becaufe  they  were  all  fuf- 
ferers   by  his  death;     and    in   all    atrocious 
crimes  it  was  foon  perceived  that  the  public 
was  injured.     A  fine  muft  therefore  be  paid 
to  the  public  treafury,  over  and  above  what 
the   perfons  injured   had   a    right    to  claim. 
The  magiftrate,  having  thus  acquired  fuch 
influence,   even  in  private  punifhments,  pro- 
ceeded naturally  to  aiTume  the  privilege  of 
avenging  wrongs  done  to  the  public  merely, 
when  no  individual  was  hurt.     In  this  man- 
ner   was    the    power    of   punifhing    crimes 
againft  the  ftate  eftabli(hed  in  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate. 

Compofitions  eflablifhed  in  d^ys  of  poverty 
N  3  bore 
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bore  no  proportion  to  crimes,  after  nations 
became  rich.  Here,  then,  was  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  the  king,  or  chief  magiftrate,  to 
interpofe,  and  decree  an  adequate  punifhment. 
The  firft  inftance  of  this  kind,  it  is  probable, 
had  the  confent  of  the  perfons  injured,  and 
it  could  not  be  difficult  to  perfuadc  any  mari 
of  fpirit,  that  it  was  more  for  his  honour  to 
fee  his  enemy  condignly  punifhed,  than  put 
up  with  a  trifling  compenfatiqn  in  money. 
And  then,  if  a  punifl^iment  was  inflicted  ade- 
quate to  the  crime,  there  could  be  no  plaim 
for  a  compofition.  And  thus,  though  indi- 
rectly, an  entire  end  was  put  to  the  right  of 
private  punifliment  in  all  matters  of  impor- 
tance. Theft  probably  afforded  the  firft  in- 
flance  of  this  kind  of  punifliment.  The  op- 
tion of  inflidling  capital  punifliments,  or 
lea  vino;  the  criminal  to  common  law,  was 
imperceptibly  converted  into  an  arbitrary 
power  of  pardoning,  even  after  fentence  ;  but 
then  the  perfon  injured  had  a  right  to  the 
pompoiition. 

The  trial  by  hattk^  introduced  by  Dago- 
berr^  king  of  Burgundy,  being  more  agreeable 
to  the  genius  of  a  warlike  people,  was  retain- 
^  much  longer  than  the  ufe  o'i  Jire  and  water ^ 

another 
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another  artificial  means  of  difcovcring  truth. 
Thev  w  ere  both  coafidered  as  an  appeal  to 
the  A 'mighty. 

The  oath  of  purgation  was  fubftltuted  in 
the  pUce  or  battle,  the  defendant  brin^T-incr 
ak'.ij^  with  him  into  the  court  certain  perlons 
caikd  compurgators^  who,  after  he  had  fworn 
to  nis  ^>\vn  innocence,  all  (wore  that  his  oath 
was  trtie  This  gave  the  defendant  the  choice 
of  a  "ivugcr  by  battle^  or  a  "jjagcr  by  Ia%v,  as  the 
compurgaci;)n  ivas  called. 

Ladly,  the  oath  of  compnrgatiDn  oave 
p]a<  e  U)  juries.  The  tranfition  was  ealV, 
th:^re  beiiii:.  no  variation  in  the  cuftom,  except 
thdt  the  twelvecompariiat  rs,  formerly  named 
bv  the  d«  fc-iid-uit,  were  now  named  by  the 
ji  Ji]:e.  The  oath  of  purgation  and  juries 
wee  in  ufe  at  the  fame  time,  but  the  two" 
naL^rhods  could  not  lonsr  fubfifl:  to";ether. 

1  now  proceed  to  mark  the  feveral  fteps  in 
the  progrefs  of  men's  ideas  concerning- j&ro^^r/)'. 

In  the  original  conceptions  of  mankind  con- 
cerning property,  pojjcjp.on  was  an  efiential 
circumdance.  It  was  however  a  rule  that 
though  property  is  loll:  by  theft,  it  is  not  ac- 
quired by  theft. 

Of  all  the  lubje£ls  of  property,  land  is  that 
N  4  which 
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which  engages  our  affe6lions  the  moft  ;  and 
for  this  reafon  the  relation  of  property  re- 
fpecling  land  grew  up  much  fooner  to  its  pre- 
fent  firmnefs  and  {lability  than  the  relation 
cf  property  rcfpe<5ling  moveables.  But  move- 
able property  led  the  way  in  the  power  of 
alienating. 

In  order  to  take  poffeffion  of  land,  fome 
overt  a(ft,  which  was  conceived  to  reprefent 
pofi'eflion,  was  neceffary,  and  this  was  termed 
fymb'jlical  poJJeJIion, 

Property  originally  limited,  beftowing  no 
power  of  alienation,  carries  the  mind  natu- 
rally to  the  chain  of  poiTefibrs,  who  continue 
the  occupant's  pofTeffion  after  his  death,  and 
who  muil  facceed  if  he  cannot  alienate. 

Donations  were  of  flower  growth,  being 
at  firft  fmalj,  and  on  plaufible  pretexts.  It 
then  grew  to  be  a  law  that  the  father,  with- 
out the  confent  of  his  heirs,  might  give  part 
of  his  land  to  religious  ufes,  in  marriage 
with  his  daughter,  or  in  recompenfe  for 
fervices. 

Donations  inter  vivos  paved  the  way  for 
flonatiotis  inortis  caufa.  The  power  of  tejiing 
]yas   fail   introduced    by    Solon,    who   gave 

power 
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power  to  every  proprietor  who  had  no  chil- 
dren to  regulate  his  fucceflion  by  teftament. 

When  a  man  died  without  children,  his 
land,  originally,  fell  back  to  the  common.  By 
degrees,  the  idea  of  property  began  to  fubfift 
after  death ;  and  the  perfon  who  derived  right 
from  the  deceafed  mi^ht  claim.  This  right 
was,  probably,  firfi:  communicated  to  the 
children  for'is  fanrt/ia;^  eipecially  if  all  the 
children  were  in  that  fituation.  Children 
failing,  the  eflate  went  to  a  brother,  and  fo 
gradually  to  more  diftant  collateral  relations. 

The  fucceflion  of  collaterals  failing,  de- 
fcendants  produced  a  new  legal  idea,  for  as 
they  had  no  pretext  of  right,  independent  of 
the  former  proprietor,  their  privilege  of  fuc- 
ceeding  could  ftand  on  no  other  ground  than 
the  prefumed  will  of  the  deceafed.  Bat 
the  privilege  of  defcendants,  being  gradually 
retrained  within  narrower  and  narrower 
bounds,  was  confounded  in  the  hope  of  fuc- 
ceflion with  collaterals. 

A  man  who  has  amafled  great  wealth  can- 
not think  of  quitting  his  hold.  To  colour 
the  difmal  prolpedl:,  he  makes  a  deed  arrell- 
ing  fleeting  pro^>erty,  fecuring  his  eflate  to 
himlelf,  and  to  thole  who  reprefent  him,  in 

an 
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an  endlefs  triln  of  luccefTion.     His  eftate  and 
his  heirs   muft  for  ever  bear  his  name,  every 
thing  being  contrived  to  [Xirpetuate  his  dig- 
nity and  his  wealth.     This  gave  rife  to  en^ 
tails.     Entails  in  Ene;land,   favoured   bv   the 
feudal    lyuem,    and    authorifed    by    ftatutes, 
fpread  every  where  with  great  rapidity,  till, 
becoming    a    public    nuifince,     they    were 
checked  and  de'^eated  by  the  authority  of  the 
judges,   without  a  llatute.     That  entails  are 
fubverfive  of  commrrce  and  indailrv  is  not 
the  woril:   that  can  jufliy  be  faid   of  them. 
They   are   a   Inare   to    rhe   thoughtlefs  pro- 
prietor, who,   by  .\   fi.igle  avfl,   may   be  en- 
tangled paft  hope  of  reci>very.     To  the  cau- 
tious again,    they  ae  a   perpetual   caufe   of 
difcontent,  by  fubverting  that  1  berty  and  in- 
dependence to   which   all   men    afpire,   uith 
refpe^l:  to  their  pofleilions  as  well  as  their 
perfons. 

The  hiftory  of  laws,  in  th' ir  progrefs 
from  ftate  to  ftate,  is  well  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  an  hiftorian.  Some  of  the  moft 
important  changes  in  human  affairs  are  owing 
to  fa6l3  neceffarily  connected  with  this  fub- 
ject.  No  event  tended  to  improve  the 
weflern   part  of  the  world  more    than   the 

accidental 
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accidental   finding   of  a    copy  of  Jtijijmans 
Pande&s  in  1 130  at  Amalphi  in  Italy. 

Many  things  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  any 
law  are  unintelligible  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  hiftory  and  progrefs  of  it.  Thus  it 
may  well  puzzle  a  perfon  to  account  for  the 
late  Eiiglidi  pradice  of  crufhing  a  perfon  to 
death  who  will  not  plead.  But  the  reafon  is, 
that  the  Englilh  adhered  to  the  original  no- 
tion, that  a  procefs  of  law  implies  a  judicial 
contra&,  and  that  there  can  be  no  procefs  un- 
lefs  the  defendant  fubmit  to  have  his  caufe 
tried.  Formerly  it  was  adually  at  their  op- 
tion, to  accept  of  the  wager  of  combat,  or 
wager  of  law,  as  it  was  called.  In  many 
parts  of  Europe  no  perfon  can  be  executed  till 
he  has  confeffed  his  crime.  In  this  cafe  they 
have  recourfe  to  torture. 

The  profe/Jion  of  law  has  always  been 
reckoned  honourable  in  civilized  countries. 
All  the  youth  of  difliniftion  at  Rome  ftudied 
the  law,  and  the  pleading  of  caufes  was  the 
conftant  and  well-known  road  to  popularity 
and  preferment ;  though  perhaps  a  regard  for 
eloquence,  as  much  as  for  law,  might  be  the 
reafon  of  it.  Barbarous  nations  have  ever 
entertained  an  averfion  to  forms  of  law,  and 

it 
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it  is  certainly  an  argument  of  the  barbarity  of 
thefe  northern  nations,  that  the  profeffion  of 
law  was  fo  long  regarded  as  a  mean  employ- 
nient.  France  is  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  the  ancient  nobility  have  often  put  oa 
the  long  robe. 


LECTURE     XLIX. 

NeceJJtty  of  an  Attention  to  Agriculture.  How 
bejl  encouraged.  Bounties.  Public  Gra- 
naries. Mutual  Influences  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce^  Circum/iances  attending  the 
ImperfeBion  of  Agriculture.  Imperfe  61  State 
of  it  in  England  a  feiv,  Centuries  ago.  The 
Progrefs  of  Improvements  in  Society.  Di- 
vifon  of  Labour.  Qreat  Ufes  of  the  mojl 
common  Arts^ 

Supposing  the  things ,  which  have  th« 
greateft  influence  on  human  affairs,  viz.  go- 
vernmefit  and  laws,  to  be  properly  adjufted, 
the  only  ftable  foundation  of  mofl  of  the  im- 
provements in  focial  life  is  Agriculture,  con- 
lidered  as  including  the  cultivation  of  all  the 

produdions 
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produaioiis  of  the  earth.  It  is  therefore  a 
fubjea  that  deferves  very  particular  attention. 
I  eveti  confider  the  breeding  of  cattle  as  a 
part  of  this  fubjed,  becaufe  that  employment 
(except  when  it  is  followed  by  people  who 
frequently  fhift  their  habitations,  as  the  wan- 
dering Tartars)  neceflarily  implies  the  culti* 
vation  of  grafs,  if  not  of  other  vegetables. 

From  the  earth  it  is,  ultimately,   that  all 
animal  life  is  maintained  ;  and  from  the  earth 
we  fetch  all  the  materials  for  thofe  manufac- 
tures and  arts,  which  improve  and  embellifh 
human  life;  fo  that  were  agriculture,  in  this 
extenfive  fenfe,  not  attended  to,  thofe  ma- 
nufadures  and  conveniences  could  not  exift. 
At  leaft  the  continuance  of  them  would  be 
very  precarious,  as  they  muft  then  be  brought 
from  other  countries.     And  if  the  produce  of 
the  foil  of  any  country  be  not  fufficient  to 
fupport  the  inhabitants,  their  very  fubfiftence 
muft  neceffarily  be  precarious.     The  free  in- 
tercourfe    among   nations   in   modern    times 
makes  fuch  a  fitiiation  fufficiently  fafe ;  but 
.    in  many  times  of  antiquity  no  fuch  a  ftate  as 
that  of  Holland  could  have  exifted.     There 
was  no  city  in  Greece  but  what  was  main- 
tained by  the  produce  of  its  own  adjacent 

lands, 
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lands,  except  Athens^  which,  by  its  com- 
merce, and  fuperior  naval  force,  commanded 
fupplies  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  only  way  to  encourage  agriculture  is 
to  excite  other  kinds  of  induftry,  affording  a 
ready  market  for  the  exchange  of  corn  for 
commodities  ;  that  is,  to  make  it  fubfervient 
to  commerce.  If  the  inhabitants  of  any  coun- 
try have  no  motive  to  raiie  more  corn  thaii 
what  will  be  fufficient  for  their  own  con- 
fumption,  they  will  often  not  raife  even  that; 
and  a  bad  feed  time,  or  harvefl:,  will  be  ne- 
ceflarily  followed  by  a  famine.  This  was 
frequently  the  cafe  in  England  before  the 
bounty  was  granted  for  the  exportation  of 
corn ;  fince  which  time,  viz.  in  the  year 
1689,  we  have  had  no  fuch  thing  as  a  fa- 
mine. And  what  is  very  remarkable,  not- 
withftanding  the  increafe  of  the  proportion 
between  money  and  commodities,  the  price 
of  corn  has  rather  fallen  fince  that  time.  For 
whereas,  for  forty-three  years  before  the 
bounty  was  granted,  the  mean  price  of  a 
quarter  of  wheat  was  two  pounds  ten  fhillings 
and  two-pence;  by  an  exadl  calculation  of 
the  price  of  wheat  from  the  year  1689  to  the 
year  1752,  it  appeared  to  be  no  more  than 

two 
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two  pounds  two  (hillings  and  eight-pence.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  bounties  are 
wile  meafures.  1'hey  may  be  ufeful  for  a 
time.  But  if  any  commodity  cannot  be 
raifed,  or  exported,  without  a  bounty,  it 
iliould  be  conlidered  wh<-ther  more  be  not 
given  in  the  bounty  than  is  gained  by  raifing, 
or  exporting,  the  commodity. 

That  the  defire  of  procuring  mere  fub- 
fiftcnce,  without  any  view  to  fupeifiulty,  is 
not,  in  all  places,  a  fufficient  motive  to  per- 
fe61:  the  culture  of  the  earth,  feems  evident 
from  a  comparifoii  of  the  improvement  and 
populoufnefs  of  countries  with,  and  without 
good  roads,  or  canals.  When  the  produce  of 
land  can  be  eafily  exported  and  exchanged, 
there  is  a  great  additional  motive  to  cultiva- 
tion, though  it  would  yield  as  much  of  the 
mere  neceffaries  of  life  (which  did  not  require 
to  be  removed  from  the  fpot)  whether  they 
could  be  conveyed  to  a  diilance  or  not.  It 
muO:  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  fome  fitu- 
ations  the  tools,  and  manure,  proper  for  the 
loil,  muft  be  fetched  from  a  diflance. 

i:.t>th  Florence  and  Naples  are  fo  far  from 
aHopting  our  principles  of  encouraging  a::ii- 
cukure  by  granting  a  bounty  on  the  exporia- 
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tioii  of  corn,  that  they  lay  a  duty  on  all  ex- 
ported corn.  So  wedded  are  they  to  the  an- 
cient opinion  of  preventing  the  dearnefs  of 
bread,  by  keeping  the  whole  growth  at  home. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  an  amazing  harvefl 
through  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples^  They 
had  upon  their  lands  a  quantity  to  the  amount 
of  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in 
value,  which  they  could  not  confume.  There 
was  at  that  time  an  application  made  for  an 
exemption  from  the  duty  on  exportation, 
without  which  the  merchant  could  not  find 
his  account  in  fendins;  it  abroad.  But  thousrh 
the  minifter  was  inlormed  by  feveral  perfons 
that  the  revenue  would  certainly  feel  the 
good  effe£ls  of  fo  much  more  m(^ney  being 
brought  into  the  country,  as  fully  as  in  the 
Ihape  of  a  duty  on  exports,  he  was  deaf  to  all 
their  reafonings,  and  would  not  ellablifh  fa 
dangerous  a  precedent  as  he  thought  it.  The 
confequence  was,  that  the  corn  grew  mouldy 
and  perifhed,  the  next  harvefl  failed,  and  a 
dreadful  dearth  enlued*. 

Another  advantage  attending  the  raifing  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  corn  is,   that  by 

*  Sir  James  S:uvirt's  Obfcrvations,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

keeping 
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keeping  bread  at  a  reafouable  price,  work- 
men's wages  are  kept  lower,  and  more  fixed  ; 
a  thing  of  the  greateft  confequence  in  manu- 
factures. And  it  is  certain,  that  neither  agri- 
culture,  nor  trade,  can  flourifh  where  the 
general  eafe  does  not  begin  with  the  clafs  of 
labourers.  This,  indeed,  would  be  ftill  more 
eifecflually  done  by  ptibl'ic  granaries ;  but 
the  large  flocks  of  merchants  who  export 
corn  ferve  inftead  of  granaries,  when,  upon 
the  apprehenfion  of  a  dearth,  the  bounty  is 
taken  off,  or  an  embargo  laid  upon  expor- 
tation. 

The  advantages  oi  agriculture  ^^n^  commerce 
are  reciprocal.  For,  as  Poftlethwaite  ob- 
ferves,  whatever  hurts  trade  is  in  fact  de- 
flruflive  of  culture,  and  confequently  the 
interefts  of  both  land  and  trade  are  befl  pro- 
moted by  cultivating  fuch  things  as  com- 
merce points  out  to  be  the  moft  beneficial.  It 
is  his  great  maxim,  that  the  only  method  of 
increafing  our  trade,  and  thereby  of  augment- 
ing our  wealth,  is  to  increafe  our  land  culti- 
vations, and  enclofc  the  wafle  grounds  in  the 
kinsfdom. 

Where  there  is  an  uncommon  tendency  to 
Vol.  II.  O  population 
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population  in  a  country,  neceflity  will  be  a 
flronger  fpur  to  apply  to  agriculture  than  the 
advantages  expe6:ed  from  commerce.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  hufbandry  has  been  carried 
to  greater  perfection  in  China  than  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  or  of  the  world.  The  en- 
couragement of  agriculture  is  there  a  juft  and 
neceffary  objeft  of  attention  to  the  ftatc.  The 
emperor  of  China,  every  year,  makes  the  befl 
farmer  of  the  empire  a  mandarin  of  the  eighth 
order.  It  was  with  the  fame  view  thaty 
among  the  ancient  Perfians,  the  king  quitted 
his  flate,  and  lived  with  the  farmers  eight 
days  in  one  particular  month  of  the  year, 
Switzerland  too,  a  populous  and  barren  coun- 
try, abounds  with  excellent  hufbandmen. 

Where  agriculture  is  reckoned  a  merely 
laborious,  and  confequently  a  mean  and  ig- 
noble employment,  it  is  certain  not  to  be  un- 
derftood,  nor  much  pra6lifed.  Every  man, 
fays  Xenophon,  may  be  a  farmer;  a  flrong 
proof,  as  even  Columella  hints,  that  agricul- 
ture was  but  little  known  in  the  ao;e  of  Xeno- 
phon.  Agriculture  is  yet  far  from  being 
brought  to  the  perfetlion  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable; and  nothing  but  the  flrongejfl  induce- 
ments 
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meats  from  commerce,  or  abfolute  neceffity, 
the  mother  of  moft  inventions,  will  enable 
us  to  judge  of  what  perfe6lion  it  is  capable. 

It  was  but  lately  that  agriculture  was  ap- 
plied to  in  England.     Before  we  became  a 
confiderable  commercial  ftate,  all  the  country 
was  poffefled  by  graziers,   and  the  little  agri- 
culture   that    was  underftood,    or   pracftifcd, 
amono;  us  was  confined  to  the  article  of  corn 
onl7.      It  is  but  fince  queen  Elizabeth's  time 
that  we  have  had  any  fettled  notions  about 
agriculture.     Mr.  Hartlib,  to   whom  Milton 
dedicated  his   Treatife  on   Education,    fays, 
that  old  men  in  his  days  remembered  the  firfl 
gardeners  who  came  over  to  Surry,  and  fold 
turnips,    carrots,    parfnips,    early   peas,    and 
rape,  which  were  then  a  great  rarity,  being- 
imported  from  Holland.     They  introduced, 
at  that  time,   the  planting  of  cabbages,  and 
cauliflowers,  and  di2;2:in2:  the  ground  for  gar- 
den  fluff.     We  alfo  find  that    cherries  and 
hops    were    firfl    planted    in    the    reign    of 
Henry  VIII.      Artichokes   firft   made   their 
appearance  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  we  flili  had  cherries  from  Flanders,  apples 
from  France,  onions,   faffron,    and  hquorifh 
from  Spain,  and  hops  from  the  low  countries. 
O  2  Before 
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Before  we  pafs  from  agriculture  to  com- 
merce,  we  muft  confider  the  influences  and 
connexions  of  the  arts,  manufadtures,  and 
fcieiices,  things  nearly  connected,  and  highly 
ufeful  in  converting  the  produdlions  of  the 
earth  into  proper  fubje6:s  of  commerce. 
But  I  fhall  firft  give  a  general  view  of  the 
progrefs  of  men  towards  wealth,  and  the 
claffes  into  which  they  became  diftributed  by 
this  means.  The  progrefs  offociety,  and  the 
lleps  by  which  nations  advance  to  opulence 
and  power,  is  one  of  the  mofl  pleafing  and 
ufeful  objects  of  fpeculation. 

The  only  original  fource  of  wealth,  and 
every  other  advantage,  is  labour.  By  this 
men  are  enabled  to  get  from  the  earth,  or  the 
fea,  their  provifions,  materials  for  their  cloath- 
ing  and  habitations,  and  their  comfortable 
fubfiftence  in  all  other  refpedls.  By  this  they 
make  themfelves  tools  and  engines,  which 
Ihorten  labour,  and  divide  it,  fo  as  to  enable 
a  few  to  make  fufficient  provifion  for  a  great 
number. 

They  who  by  their  induftry  have  acquired 
property,  and  who  have  by  the  rules  of  focie- 
ty  the  power  of  difpoling  of  it,  tranfmit  the 
whole  flock  of  it  to  their  defcendaats,  fo  as 

to 
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to  exempt  them  from  labour.  For  the  ad- 
vantage of  cultivating  their  land,  living  in 
their  houfes,  or  making  ufe  of  their  money, 
others  are  willing  to  maintain  them  without 
labour,  fo  that  they  can  live  upon  their  rents. 
They  who,  by  their  own  labour,  or  that  of 
others,  are  pofleffed  of  transferable  commodi- 
ties, can  fell  them  to  thofe  who  want  them, 
and  with  the  price  they  get  buy  others,  gain- 
ing fomething  by  every  transfer ;  and  thus, 
without  any  proper  labour,  they  live  by  the 
profits  of  their  trade, 

Thofe  who  by  their  labour,  their  rents,  or 
the  profits  of  trade,  have  acquired  wealth, 
and  want  other  things,  as  perfonal  fecurity, 
perfonal  fervices,  inftru6lion,  or  amufement, 
will  give  their  fuperfluity  to  others,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  will  be,  without  any  produdtve  ia» 
hour  (or  fuch  as  will  add  to  the  flock  and 
wealth  of  the  nation)  to  wait  upon  them,  to 
fight  for  them,  to  jnftru^l  them,  to  amufe 
them,  and  even  to  govern  them.  All  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  this  manner  may  be 
called  the  fervants  of  the  public^  and  are  au 
article  of  national  expence. 

Thus  we  have  got  four  clafTes  of  men  ;  the 
labourers  (comprizing  farmers,  and  manufac- 

O  ^  turers, 
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turers,  whofe  employment  alone  is  properly 
produ^ive,  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion) ;  landholders,  or  moneybolders,  who  live 
by  giving  the  ufe  of  their  land  or  money  to 
others;  traders,  who  live  by  the  exchange  of 
commodities ;  and  laftly  fervants,  fuch  as 
magiftrates,  teachers  of  religion  and  fcicnce, 
phyficians,  lawyers,  foldiers,  players,  &c. 

As  the  produdl  of  labour,  without  greater 
folly  and  extravagance  than  mankind  in  gene- 
ral are  difpofed  to  give  into,  will  in  time  of 
peace  accumulate,  the  clafs  of  unproductive 
labourers,  or  fcrvants  of  all  kinds,  will  in- 
creafe  ;  becaufe  the  labour  of  a  few  will  be 
able  to  lupport  them,  and  thofe  who  have 
"wealth  will  derive  as  much  advantage  from  it 
as  they  can. 

In  thefe  circumflances,  knowledge  will  alfo 
increafe  and  accumulate,  and  Vv'ill  diffufe  it- 
felf  to  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety,  who  by  de- 
grees will  fmd  leifure  forfpeculation  ;  and  look- 
ing beyond  their  immediate  employment,  they 
"will  confider  the  complex  machine  of  fociety, 
and  in  time  underftand  it  better  than  thofe 
who  now  write  about  it.  And  when  man- 
kind in  general  fhall  be  enlightened  with  re- 
peal to  the  ufe  and  fubordination  of  all  the 

parts 
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parts  of  which  foclety  confifl,  they  will  make 
the  befi:  regulations  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Having  a  great  furplus,  they  will  employ  it  in 
the  befl  manner,  procuring  i-eal  conveniences, 
and  retrenching  ufelefs  expences.  If  they 
find  they  have  paid  too  much  for  their  go- 
vernment, their  defence,  their  religion,  the 
care  of  their  health,  or  property,  Sec.  they 
will  retrench  that  expence,  and  employ  it  in 
cultivation,  to  fupport  greater  numbers,  who 
will  continually  want  more  means  of  fubfiffc- 
ence,  in  manufa6lures,  building  bridges, 
making  roads  and  canals,  &c.  More  particu- 
larly, it  may  be  hoped  that  focieties,  fullv  in- 
ftrudled  by  experience,  will  with  the  utmoft 
care  avoid  the  ruinous  expences  and  devafta- 
tation  of  war,  Vv^hich  may  diflipate  in  one 
year  more  than  they  can  accumulate  in  an 
hundred. 

The  thriving  ftate  of  a  nation  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  increafe  of  its  flock,  the 
cultivation  of  its  land,  the  value  of  its  manu- 
factures, and  the  extent  of  its  commerce. 
If  thefe  increafe,  the  nation  is  wife  and  fru- 
gal, and  does  not  fpend  more  than  it  can  af- 
ford. Individuals,  when  left  to  themfelves, 
are  in  general  fufficiently  provident,  and  will 

O   /^  daily 
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daily  better   their  eircumftances  ;    and  as  it 
may  be   prefumed    that,   in    confequence  of 
giving   conilant  attention   to    their   intereft, 
they  will  underiliand  it,  it  is  feldom  wife  in 
governors  to  pretend  to  dire6l  them.     Of  all 
the  clafTes  of  men  above-mentioned,  the  go- 
vernors are,  in  general,  and  of  neceffity  mufl 
be,  the  moft  ignorant  of  their  own  bufinefs, 
becaufe  it  is  exceedingly  complex,   and  re- 
quires more  knowledge  and  ability  than  they 
are  pofleffed  of.     The  wafte  of  public  wealth 
by  them  is  by  far  the  mofl  confiderable.     By 
the  foolifli  wars  in  which  they  involve  na- 
tions, and  the  endlefs  taxes  they  impofe  upon 
them,  governors  are  continually  pulling  down 
what  individuals  are  building  up  ;  fo  that,  as 
Dr.  Smith  juftly  obfcrves*,  "  it  is  the  high- 
f '  eft  impertinence  and  prefumption  in  kings, 
*'  and  minifters,  to   pretend   to  watch   over 
"  the   ceconomy  of  private  people,   and   to 
*'  reftrain  their  expences,  either  by  fumptu- 
"  ary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  importation 
"  of  foreign  luxuries.     They  are  themfelves 
"  always,  and   without   any   exception,  the 
f  greateft  fpendth rifts  in  the  Ibciety.      Let 
??  them  look  well  after  their  own  expence, 

^  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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<**  and  they  may  fafely  trull;  private  people 
-^'  with  theirs.  If  their  own  extravagance 
^'  does  not  ruin  the  flate,  that  of  their  fub- 
*'  je(5ts  never  will." 

The  great  advantage  of  an  improved  flate 
of  the  arts  arifes  from  the  div'ifion  of  labour^ 
by  which  means  one  man,  confining  his  at- 
tention to  one  thing,  or  one  operation,  does 
it  in  greater  perfection,  and  with  much 
greater  difpatch.  Dr.  Smith  obferves  that, 
in  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  the  manu- 
fadlure  of  pins,  ten  men  will  make  upwards 
of  forty-eight  thoufand  pins  in  a  day;  but 
that  if  they  had  all  worked  feparately,  and 
without  any  of  them  having  been  educated 
Xo  that  particular  bufinefs,  they  could  not, 
(each  of  them,  have  made  twenty,  or  perhaps 
not  one  pin,  in  a  day. 

The  advantage  we  derive  from  the  moft 
common  of  our  arts,  in  furnifhing  i^s  with 
tools  to  facilitate  labour,  as  well  as  the  great 
life  oi  Iron,  we  fee  flrikingly  illuftrated  in  the 
account  which  Mr.  Charlevoix  gives  of  the 
method  which  the  North  American  Indians 
took  to  make  a  hatchet.  Before  they  were 
provided  with  hatchets,  and  other  inftru- 
ments,   they  were  very  much  at  a  lofs  in 

felling 
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felling  their  trees,  and  making  them  fit  for 
the  ufes  for  which  they  intended  them. 
They  burned  them  near  the  root;  and  in 
order  to  fplit,  and  cut  them  into  proper 
lengths,  they  made  ufe  of  hatchets  made  of 
flint,  which  never  broke,  but  which  required 
a  prodigious  time  to  fharpen.  In  order  to  fix 
them  in  a  fhaft,  they  cut  off  the  top  of  a 
young  tree,  making  a  flit  in  it,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  graft  it,  and  into  this  flit  they 
inferted  the  head  of  the  axe.  The  parts  of 
the  tree  srrowino*  too-ether  again,  in  length  of 
time,  held  the  head  of  the  hatchet  fo  firm, 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  it  to  get  loofe.  Then 
they  cut  the  tree  of  the  length  they  judged 
fufficient  for  the  handle  *, 
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TLncouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  by  Government, 
Securities  necejjary  to  Manufatfures,  &c, 
j^pprentice/hip.  Servitude,  hi  lA^hat  Man- 
ner  Arts    and  Manufactures   Increafe    the 

*  Travels  in  Canada,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 
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Power  of  a  State.     Importance  of  encourag- 
ing  Labour.       Vaf    Advantage    of  Manu- 
faduresy  particularly  to  Englafid.     The  So^ 
■    ciety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts ^  Manu- 
factures^ and  Com?nerce.     The  Connexion  bc'^ 
iween  Science  and  the  Arts.     On  what  Cir- 
cumftances  a  Tajlefor  Science  depends.     The 
Confequences  of  Interruptions  in  Science.  The 
nfual  Declifie  of  the  Arts  after  they  have 
been  brought  pretty  near  Perfediion.     Why 
Science  is  not  fo  apt  to   decline.     Superior 
Happlnefs  of  the  prefent,  compared  with  pajl 
Ages,  in  confequence  of  Improvements  in  Arts, 

The  advantages  which  men  and  focieties 
derive  from  the  arts  being  fo  great,  it  behoves 
wife  governors  to  do  every  thing  they  can  to 
faciHtate  their  progrefs.  But  there  is  the 
greateft  danger  of  their  attempting  too  much, 
and  being  deceived  by  appearances. 

It  has  been  a  pretty  common  practice  to 
encourage  particular  manufadures,  and  like- 
wife  particular  kinds  of  produce,  by  giving 
bounties  on  the  exportation  of  them.  But  the 
wifdom  of  this  policy  may  be  queftioned. 
'  If  the  whole  property  of  the  nation  was  in 
the  hand    of  one  perfon,    he    would    never 

export 
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'export  any  thing  that  could  not  find  a  gainful 
market.  Though  the  merchant,  therefore, 
who  exports  goods  with  a  bounty  may  gain 
by  fuch  a  trade,  the  nation  evidently  cannot. 
In  order  to  favour  any  particular  manufacture, 
or  produce,  a  bounty  mufl  either  be  given  for 
the  raifing,  or  exporting  it,  or  the  importa- 
tion of  the  fame  muft  be  prohibited.  But  in 
both  cafes  it  is  evident  that  the  intereft  of  the 
eonfumcr  is  facrificed  to  that  of  the  raifer  of 
the  produce,  or  the  manufacturer.  But  thefe 
•are  few,  and  the  confumers  many.  The 
only  good  reafon  therefore  why  any  parti- 
cular produce,  or  manufa(5lure,  is  encouraged, 
is  the  accommodation  of  the  confumer.  What 
then  can  be  a  greater  abfurdity  than  for  the 
confumers  to  tax  themfelves  in  the  firll:  place 
to  pay  the  bounty,  and  then  to  pay  the 
greater  price  for  the  commodity,  which  the 
raifer  of  the  produce,  or  the  manufadurer 
(who  has  no  competitor  in  the  market)  will 
naturally  lay  upon  his  goods  ? 

There  is  a  poflibility,  indeed,  that  favour-- 
ing  a  particular  produce,  or  manufacture,  in 
its  infancy,  may  be  a  means  of  making  it  be* 
neficial  to  the  community  at  large  in  fome 
future  time.     But  this  infancy  mufl  have  a 

period. 
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period.  If  a  man  be  at  the  expence  of  rear- 
ing a  calf,  or  a  colt,  it  is  with  a  view  to  its 
beiii  cr  ufeful  to  him  fome  time  or  another.  If 
a  manufadure  cannot  be  continued  without 
the  fupport  of  government,  it  is  a  proof  that 
it  is  never  worth  while  to  fupport  it.  The 
iituation  of  the  country  is  fuch  as  that  the 
induftry  of  its  inhabitants  will  be  better  em- 
ployed fome  other  way;  and  when  this  is 
difcovered,  the  fooner  the  bounty  is  difcon- 
tinued,  the  fooner  will  they  fall  into  a  more 
proper  mode  of  induftry. 

Manufadlures  cannot  fubfift  without  a  con- 
liderable  degree  oi  fecurity  and  independence. 
Men  will  not  exert  themfelves  to  acquire 
much  more  than  a  bare  fubfiftence  without  a 
perfuafion  of  the  fecurity  of  their  property. 
In  Turkey  there  is  very  little  motive  to  in- 
duftry, becaufe  there  is  no  fecure  poflefiion 
of  any  thing.  The  inhabitants  of  Servia,  fays 
lady  Wortley  Montague "",  are  induftrious, 
but  the  oppreffion  of  the  peafants  is  fo  great, 
that  they  are  forced  to  abandon  their  houfes, 
and  negle6l  their  tillage.  Sicily,  faj's  Mr. 
Bridone  -f ,  is  immenfely  rich  both  in  a  fine 

*  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  -j-  Vol.  ii.  p.  225. 
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foil,  and  in  minerals,  but  the  people  are  griev- 
oiifly  oppreffed  by  government.  *'  To  what 
*'  end,"  fay  they,  '*  fhould  we  explore  the 
•'  mines.  It  is  not  we  that  (hould  reap  the 
profit.  Nay,  the  difcovery  of  any  thing 
very  rich  might  poffibly  prove  the  ruin  of 
its  polTeflbr.  Were  we  happy  enough  to 
enjoy  the  bleffings  of  your  conftitution, 
you  might  call  us  rich  indeed." 
The  law  relating  to  apprenticeJJnps  in  this 
country  is  an  impediment  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  arts.  According  to  it,  no  perfoii 
can  exercife  a  trade  which  exifbed  at  the  time 
when  the  flatute  was  made,  or  be  employed 
as  a  journeyman,  till  he  has  ferved  feven  years 
to  a  mafter  in  it.  \i\  general,  much  lefs  time 
is  neceflary  for  the  purpofe,  and  many  pef- 
fons  find  themfelves  better  qualified  to  con- 
duct a  bufinefs  to  which  they  have  not  been 
brought  up.  The  inconvenience  of  this  re- 
flridlion  is  lefTened  by  methods  that  are  ge- 
nerally pra6lifed  to  evade  it. 

Mankind,  naturall)''  averfe  to  labour,  have 
in  all  ages  endeavoured  to  compel  others  to 
labour  for  them,  and  in  Greece  and  Rome 
the  manufacturers  were  generally  (laves.  In 
modern  times,  though  an  end  has  been  put 
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to  fervitude  in  the  chriftiaii  conntries  of  Eu-» 
rope,  it  has  been  greatly  extended  in  our  colo- 
nies, flaves  being  purchafed  in  Africa  and 
tranfported  in  order  to  their  being  employed 
in  America.  But  both  the  injuftice  and  the 
ill-policy  of  this  fyftem  is  now  pretty  gene- 
rally acknowledged. 

Servitude  is  the  moft  wretched  condition 
of  human  nature,  becaufe  man  is  capable,  iii 
a  high  degree,  of  enjoying  a  ftate  of  liberty 
and  felf  command,  and  is  therefore  more  mi- 
ferable  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude  than  other  ani- 
mals, many  of  whom  are  more  happy  in  that 
ftate  than  in  any  other.  It  is  alfo  an  argu- 
ment againft  flavery,  that  men,  ill  brooking 
that  condition,  and  being  often  refradlory,  are 
cxpofed  to  very  cruel  treatment,  and  that  the 
mod  dreadful  precautions  are  thought  necef^ 
fary  to  prevent  their  efcape,  or  to  punifh  their 
revolt.  It  is  another  ars-ument  a2:ainft  this 
pradice,  that  no  methods  can  make  flaves 
work  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  effect  as  free- 
men. Indeed  it  appears,  fays  Dr.  Smith  *, 
from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
that  the  work  done  by  freemen  comes  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  that  performed  by  flaves.     It 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

is 
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is  found  to  do  fo  even  at  BoHon,  New  York^ 
and  Philadelphia,  where  the  wages  of  com- 
mon labour  are  fo  very  high. 

The  practice  of  flavery  promotes  war,  and 
every  method  of  violence  and  injuftice  by 
which  one  man  can  be  brought  into  the  power 
of  another,  in  the  countries  in  which  flaves 
are  bought.  The  negroes,  no  doubt,  pro- 
pagate fafter  on  account  of  this  traffic.  For 
whatever  drain  be  made  for  men,  it  will  be 
fupplied  by  the  greater  encouragement  td 
marry ;  but  they  propagate  only  for  flavery. 

Were  all  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the 
purchafe,  or  employment,  of  flaves,  and  with- 
out whofe  concurrence  the  traffic  could  not  be 
carried  on,  apprized  of  the  mifery  it  is  the 
occafion  of,  efpecially  in  Africa,  where  princes 
fell  their  fubjeds,  parents  their  children,  and 
individuals  any  perfon  whom  they  can  trepan 
or  overpower,  to  fay  nothing  of  what  the 
poor  wretches  (few  of  whom  can  be  fuppofed 
to  have  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  their  liberty) 
fuffer  at  fea,  and  in  America,  their  humanity 
would  revolt  at  the  fcene,  and  they  would  as 
foon  as  poffible  employ  their  capitals  in  fomc 
other  way,  though  their  gains  ffiould  be  Icfs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thefe,  and  other  con- 

fiderations, 
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fiderations,  will  in  time  put  an  end  to  this 
abominable  traffic.  We  fee  fome  tendency 
towards  it  in  the  conduct  of  the  North  Ame* 
rican  flates,  and  in  this  country  the  humanity 
of  the  quakers  and  others  is  exercifing  itfelf 
greatly  for  the  fame  excellent  purpofe. 

The  manner  in  which  arts  and  manufac* 
tures  operate  to  increafe  the  power  of  a  ftate, 
is  by  making  provifion  of  zfund  of  labour  for 
the  ufe  of  the  ftate.  For  fince  the  labour 
which  is  beftowed  on  arts  and  manufadlures 
only  contributes  to  the  greater  convenience 
and  ornament  of  life,  it  may  be  fpared  in  cafe 
of  exigence,  and  converted,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  to  the  fervice  of  the  ftate*  Perfons 
are  not  eafily  brought  to  labour  who  have  not 
been  accuftomed  to  it ;  and  where  all  the  la- 
bour in  the  ftate  is  employed  about  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  there  can  be  no  refoarce  in  time 
of  war,  there  being  no  fuperfluity  of  labour 
in  the  country,  fufficient  to  maintain  an  army 
to  fight  in  its  defence.  The  only  advantage 
of  fuch  a  people  is,  that  where  there  are  few 
fuperfluities,  there  can  be  but  little  to  tempt 
an  invader. 

Of  fuch  importance  is  labour  to  a  ftate,  that 
It  would  be  better  to  have  mines,  which  re- 

VoL.  IL  P  quire 
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quire  much  labour  to  extra£l  the  metal  from 
the  ore,  than  to  find  the  precious  metal  formed 
by  nature  to  our  hands.  In  the  former  cafe^ 
it  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  manufacture,  in 
the  latter  it  only  raifes  the  general  proportion 
of  money  to  commodities,  and  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  a  mere  incumbrance. 

innumerable  fa£ls  in  hidory  exhibit,  in  the 
flrongeH:  light,  the  vafl  advantage  accruing 
to  a  people  from  manufaflures,  in  conjunction 
with  commerce,  which  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  infeparable.  But  the  moft  ftriking  ex- 
ample, and  the  earlieft  that  appeared  in  Eu- 
rope, is  furnifhed  by  the  Flemings,  who  led 
the  way  in  improvements  of  all  kinds  to  this 
part  of  the  world.  They  were  the  firfl  peo- 
ple in  thefe  northern  parts  who  cultivated  the 
arts  and  manufa«5tures.  And,  in  confequencc 
of  it,  the  lower  ranks  of  men  in  Flanders  had 
rifen  to  a  degree  of  riches  unknown  elfewhere 
to  perfons  of  their  flation,  in  that  barbarous 
age.  They  had  acquired,  in  the  time  of  our 
Edward  III.  many  privileges,  and  a  great  de- 
gree of  independence,  and  had  begun  to 
emero;e  from  that  ftatc  of  vaflalao;e  in  which 
the  common  people  had  been  univerfally  held 
by  the  feudal  conftitutions. 

In 
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In  this  eife,  We  fee,  that  the  arts  of  luxury- 
are,  to  a  certain  degree,  favourable  to  liberty. 
When  men,  by  the  pradice  of  the  arts,  ac- 
quire property,  they  covet  equal  laws  to  fe- 
cure  that  property*  The  Houfe  of  Commons 
is  the  fupport  of  our  popular  government^  and 
it  owed  its  chief  influence  to  the  increafe  of 
arts  and  commerce,  which  threw  fuch  a  ba- 
lance of  property  into  the  hands  of  its  con* 
llituentSi 

To  form  fome  idea  of  the  advantages  te^ 
fulting  to  this  nation  from  arts  and  manufac* 
tures^  let  us  conlider  the  numbers  of  men 
who  are  employed  about,  and  maintained  by, 
our  home  commodities ;  fuch  as  wool,  corn, 
coals,  metals,  rags,  horns,  and  many  other 
articles ;  together  with  the  carriage  of  goods 
by  land  and  waten  Confider,  alfo,  the  num- 
bers who  are  employed  in  manufa<5J:uring 
goods  imported,  as  raw-filks,  cotton,  kid- 
ikinSj  elephants  teeth,  hemp,  Swedilh  iron, 
^panifh  wool,  dyeing- fluffs,  oil)  fulphur,  falt- 
Ipetre,  and  many  more  articles. 

The  number  of  thefe  latter  articles  is  every 

Iday  growing  lefs,  by  the  encouragement  that 

is  given  to  raife  the  materials  for  manufactures 

among  ourfelves ;  that  is,  either  at  home,  or 

Pa  in 
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in  otir  plantations.  In  confeqnence  of  the 
excellent  naethods  which  have  been  taken  by 
different  focteties  inftitoted  for  tliis  purpofe, 
fuch  a  fpirit  of  emulatioii  has  been  raifed 
among  manufacfturers  of  alt  kinds,  as  has  al- 
ready put  many  of  our  arts  and  trades  upon  a 
fnuch  better  footing  than  they  were  before, 
and  promifes  a  far  fuperior,  and  almoft  a  new 
flate  of  things  in  future  time. 

The  connexion  between  arts  and  Jclencc 
hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  It  is  the  fame 
that  holds  univerfally  between  theory  and 
pra61:ic'e.  The  great  improvement  in  the  arts- 
in  modern  times  has  certainly  arifen  from  the 
late  improvements  in  fcience.  The  fciences 
which  have  the  moil  immediate  cannexioi's 
with  the  iifeful  arts  are  natural  philofophy 
and  chemiftry  %  but  even  the  more  abftradl 
fciences  have  ever  been,  indirectly,  of  great 
nfe  to  promote  a  tafte  for  the  finer  arts  ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  fame  aees  which  have  abounded 
with  philofophers,  have  ufually  abounded  with 
good  artifts.  The  arts,  in  return,  promote 
fociety  and  humanity,  which  are  fo  favourable 
to  the  progrefs  of  fcience  in  all  its  branches.- 
Mathematical  knowledge  is  of  principal  ufe  in 
the  conflru(ftion  of  engines,  which  fave  la^ 
3,  hour ;: 
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bour ;  and  to  chemiftry  we  owe  the  fire  en- 
gine, our  Ikill  in  dyeing,  and  many  other  arts* 

It  is  often,  however,  a  long  time  before 
dlfcoveries  in  natural  philofophy  or  chemiftry 
are  applied  to  any  confiderable  ufe.  The  Chi- 
nefe  were,  for  many  ages,  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  the  load-ftone,  and  the  com- 
polition  and  efFeds  of  gunpowder,  but  never 
made  any  ufe  of  the  one  in  navigation,  or  of 
the  other  in  war. 

Few  obfervations  remain  to  be  made  on  the 
fubje<fl  of  fcience,  as  an  obje£l  of  attention  to 
an  hiftorian,  after  the  account  which  has  al- 
ready been  given  of  the  progrefs  and  revo- 
lutions of  it.  An  hiflorian  will  foon  obferve 
that  a  genius  for  fcience  by  no  means  de- 
pends upon  climate  :  witnefs  the  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of 
Greece.  It  will,  however,  appear  that  no- 
thing is  fo  favourable  to  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  learning  and  the  arts,  as  a  number  of  neigh- 
bouring independent  rtates,  conne(^ed  by  com- 
merce and  policy.  This  was  the  condition 
pf  ancient  Greece,  and  it  is  that  of  Europe 
at  prefent. 

The  devaflations  of  barbarians,  or  the  per- 
fecution  of  particular  perfons,  whofe  intereib 

P  3  ar^ 
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are  incompatible  with  thofe  of  knowledge, 
may  deftroy  records  and  particular  monu«^ 
ments,  but  do  not  eafily  deftroy  the  fciences, 
Hoangto  was  not  able  to  deilroy  learning  in 
China  by  ordering  all  the  books  to  be  burned. 
They  were  preferved  with  more  care,  and 
appeared  after  he  was  dead.  Nay  even  long 
interruptions  in  the  progrefs  of  learning  are 
favourable  to  knowledge,  by  breaking  the  pror 
grefs  oi  authority .  Thus  upon  the  revival  of 
learning  in  the  Wefb,  the  ancient  Grecian 
lecLS  of  philofophy  could  gain  no  credit,  and 
men  began  more  generally  to  think  for  them- 
felves, 

An  hiiiorian  will  likewife  obferve,  that 
when  arts  have  arrived  at  a  coniiderable  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  any  place,  they  have 
generally  begun  from  that  period  to  decline  ^ 
one  reafon  of  which  may  be,  that  when  the 
general  efteem  is  engaged,  there  is  little  room 
for  emulation.  The  paintings  of  Italy  left 
no  room  for  the  ambition  of  England.  The 
fame  was  nearly  the  cafe  with  Rome  with 
refpe(^  to  Greece ;  and  the  finifhed  produc- 
tions of  the  French  language  long  prevented 
the  German  nation  from  attending;  to  the  cul- 
tivatio^  of  their  owq, 

fiowever, 
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However,  the  extent  oi  fcience  is  a  remedy 
for  this  inconvenience.  So  vi'ide  a  field  is 
now  open  to  the  genius  of  man,  that  let  fome 
excel  ever  fo  much  in  one  province,  there 
will  ftill  be  room  for  others  to  Ihine  in  others. 
And  befides,  though  the  arts^  as  mufic,  paint- 
ing, and  poetry,  have  perceivable  limits,  be- 
yond which  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  advance, 
this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  with  fc'ience^ 
of  which  the  human  faculties  cannot  conceive 
the  poffibility  of  any  bounds.  The  difcoveries 
of  Newton  in  natural  philofophy,  fo  far  from 
difcouraging  other  philofophers,  only  f^rve  as 
an  incentive  to  them  in  their  fearch  after  new 
difcoveries.  And  admitting  that  the  reputa-^ 
tion  of  Pope,  and  a  few  others,  fhould  check 
the  ambition  of  fiicceeding  poets,  it  is  only 
after  fqch  a  quantity  of  valuable  poems  have 
been  produced,  that  more  are  hardly  deiirable. 
Few  people  have  leifure  to  read,  much  Icfi 
to  read  with  care,  or  to  il:udy,  aJl  that  is  really 
excellent  of  this  kind  of  the  produ£lious  of 
the  laft  ao;e. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  fubjecl  without  turn- 
ing your  refle»5lions  on  the  advantages  man- 
kind derive  from  improvements  in  fclence 
and  the  arts,  compared  with  the  flatQ  of  thinc^s 

P  4  in 
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in  thofe  ages  in  which  men  were  deftitute  of 
them ;  particularly  in  thofe  which  relate  to 
the  food,  the  drefs,  and  the  habitations  of  the 
human  fpecies.  Indeed,  nothing  can  give  us 
a  juft  idea,  and  a  lively  fenfe,  of  our  happi- 
nefs  in  the  conveniences  we  enjoy,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  very  great  difadvantages 
which  mankind  in  former  ages  have  laboured 
under. 

Not  to  mention  the  mod  credible  accounts 
we  have  of  the  ftate  of  mankind  in  the  earlieft 
ages,  in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  world ;  when 
they  lived  in  caves,  or  huts  made  of  the 
branches  of  trees  and  earth,  when  they  had 
no  cloathing  but  leaves,  or  the  raw  hides  of 
animals,  and  no  food  but  the  fruits  and  roots 
which  the  earth  produced  of  itfelf ;  or  fome- 
times  the  f}e(h  of  animals  which  they  might 
happen  to  furprife,  eaten  raw,  or  with  very 
little  preparation  :  I  fay,  not  to  mention  this 
condition  of  mankind  (which  yet  is  fcarce 
inferior  to  that  of  many  tribes  of  the  humai^ 
fpecies  now  exifting),  if  we  only  for  a  moment 
imagine  ourfelvcs  in  the  place  of  our  ancef- 
tors,  who  lived  but  a  few  centuries  ago,  wc 
cannot  help  fancying  it  to  be  almofl  impoA 
fiblp  for  us  to  have  lived  with  any  comfort ; 
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and  could  the  alteration  take  place,  it  would 
certainly  afFedl  us  very  fenfibly,  and  would 
no  doubt  be  fatal  to  nnany  of  the  naore  delicate 
among  usj  though  it  mud  be  allowed  that 
this  is  no  fair  method  of  judging  of  the  con- 
dition of  thofe  who  never  knew  a  better  ftate, 
but  who  were  from  their  infancy  inured  to  all 
the  hardships  they  were  expofed  to.  But, 
admittins:  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  beft  me- 
thod  of  making  ourfelves  fully  fenfible  of  the 
real  value  of  any  of  the  arts  of  life,  is  to  en- 
deavour to  form  clear  ideas  of  the  condition 
of  mankind  before  the  knowledge  of  fuch  arts, 
A  few  examples  will  befl  illuftrate  and  enforce 
this  obfervation. 

Linen,  of  which  we  are  now  fo  fond,, and 
without  which  we  ftiould  think  ourfelves  fo 
uncomfortable,  was  not  ufed,  except  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  a  few  people  in  the  Eafl:,  till 
a  confiderable  time  after  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus.  The  only  garb  of  the  ancients,  by 
whom  we  mean  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in 
the  times  of  their  greatefl:  riches  and  luxury, 
feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  flannel,  which 
they  wore  commonly  white  or  grey,  and 
^vhich  they  fcoured  as  often  as  it  grew  dirty. 

We  think  ourfelves  very  happy  when  we 

h^vc 
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have  a  comfortable  fire  in  a  private  fitting- 
room,  or  bed-chamber;  but  we  fliould  think 
ourfelves  much  more  fo,  if  we  confidered  how 
lately  it  is  that  any  fuch  convenience  could 
be  had,  and  that  in  all  the  times  of  antiquity 
there  was  only  one  hearth  belonging  to  any 
houfe,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  hall, 
from  which  the  fmoke,  afcending  in  the  mid' 
die,  went  out  at  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
room ;  and  particularly  if  we  confidered  that 
all  the  habitations  of  the  Englifh  were  for- 
merly nothing  better  than  the  huts  of  the 
Highlanders  and  the  wild  Irifti  at  this  day. 
Chimneys  were  not  general  till  about  th^  time 
of  Elizabeth, 

By  the  ufe  of  glafs  in  our  windows,  we  en- 
joy the  light  and  exclude  the  weather,  but 
the  wealthieft  of  the  ancients  had  no  fuch  ad^ 
vantage.  To  how  many  ufes  does  paper  now 
lerve  for  which  nothing  elfe  would  be  nearly 
fo  convenient  ?  and  yet  the  ancients  were 
obliged  to  do  without  it. 

Before  the  flxteenth  century  Voltaire  fays 
that  above  one  half  of  the  globe  were  i2:no- 
rant  of  the  ufe  of  bread  and  wine,  which  is 
ftill  unknov/n  to  a  great  part  of  America,  and 
the  eaftern  parts  of  Africa,    In  the  fourteenth 

century 
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century  wine  was  fo  fcarce  in  England,  that 
it  was  fold  only  by  the  apothecaries  as  a  cor^ 
dial;  at  the  fame  time  candles  were  reckoned 
an  article  of  luxury,  fhirts  were  made  of 
ferge,  linen  worn  only  by  perfons  of  diflinc- 
tion,  and  there  was  no  fugh  thing  as  either 
chimneys  or  ftoves. 

All  the  conveniences  we  derive  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers;  as 
mills,  clocks,  watches,  fe.  are  compara- 
tively of  very  modern  invention ;  to  fay  no- 
thing of  printing,  and  other  arts,  which  are 
more  remote  from  the  confideration  of  necef- 
Carles ;  though  many  things,  from  being  ar- 
ticles of  high  luxury,  have  afterwards  come 
to  be  generally  confidered  almofl  as  necefla- 
ries,  as  tea  is  at  prefent.  I  (hall  juft  add  that 
the  firft  coach  was  feen  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary,  that  the  great  conve- 
nience of  a  kitchen  garden  can  hardly  be  fai4 
to  have  been  known  before  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, that  even  potatoes,  which  is  fo  con- 
fiderable  an  article  even  of  the  neceflary  food 
of  the  poor  in  many  counties,  were  only  im- 
ported fince  the  difcovery  of  America,  and 
^hat  there  was  little  or  no  fugar  in  all  this 

weftern 
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"weftern  part  of  the  world  till  the  fugar  cane 
was  cultivated  in  our  American  plantations. 

It  is  a  pleafure  to  trace  the  feveral  articles 
of  food  and  drefs  from  the  countries  where 
they  were  firft  produced,  and  to  go  over  the 
feveral  ilages  by  which  they  have  made  their 
progrefs  to  us.  This  pleafure  we  receive  in 
tracing  the  cherry  from  Pontus,  linen  from 
Egypt,  and  filk  from  China.  In  fhort,  no- 
thing that  refpe^ls  human  nature,  and  the 
accommodations  of  mankind  upon  this  globe, 
is  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  philofopher. 
Every  thing  belonging  to  this  fubjedl  is  in- 
terefling  to  him,  and  will  yield  him  matter 
of  entertainment  and  inftrudion.  With  the 
old  man  in  Terence,  he  fays,  homofum,  nihi( 
humani  a  me  alienmn  putQ, 
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'^he  Advantage  of  Commerce  to  a  State,  Its 
Effecls  upon  the  Minds  of  Men,  Aofive  and 
pajjive  Commerce.  What  is  the  moji  advan" 
tageous  Kind  of  Commerce,  Of  Fifheries, 
'J'he  Importation    of   unwrought  Materials, 

fhi 
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1'be  Gain  of  the  Merchants  and  that  of  the 

Country  compared.     Balance  of  'Trade,     In^ 

fuence  of  Commerce  on  the  Value  of  Land^ 

and  vice  verfa.     Interference  of  the  Legijla" 

ture   in   Commerce.      The  Navigation  A^* 

ReJlriLiions  upon  Commerce.    Companies,    A- 

Uenation  of  Land.  Lofs  of  Commerce  by  Per- 

fecution.     Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Me  a- 

fures.     Fluctuations  in  Commerce,     fealoufy 

of  Trade. 

No  fooner  do  men  find  that  they  can  fubfifr, 
than  they  difcover  a  defire  to  improve  their 
lituation,  and  increafe  their  accommodations. 
If  the  prefeitt  defderatum  be  not  to  be  found 
at  home,  they  will  look  for  it  abroad ;  and 
there  is  no  fituation  man  ever  yet  arrived 
at,  or  probably  ever  v^^ill  arrive  at,  in  which 
he  can  entirely  acquiefce,  fo  as  to  look  out 
for  no  farther  improvements.  This  end- 
lefs  craving,  to  which  the  nature  of  man  is 
iiibjed,  together  with  the  activity  of  the  hu- 
man genius,  gave  rife  to  commerce,  by  which 
mankind  are  fupplied  from  abroad  with  the 
conveniences  which  they  could  not  find  at 
home. 

By  commerce  we  enlarge  our  acquaintance 
with  the  terraqueous  globe  and  its  inhabitants, 

which 
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which  tends  greatly  to  expand  the  mind,  and 
to  cure  us  of  naany  hurtful  prejudices,  which 
we  unavoidably  contrail  in  a  confined  fitua- 
tion  at  home.  The  exercife  of  commerce 
brinsrs  us  into  clofer  and  more  extenfive  con- 

o 

nexions  with  our  own  fpecies,  which  mufl:^ 
tipon  the  whole,  have  a  favourable  influence! 
upon  benevolence;  and  no  perfon  can  tafte 
the  fweets  of  commerce,  'which  abfolutely 
depends  upon  a  free  and  undiflurbed  inter- 
courfe  of  different  and  remote  nations,  but 
muft  grow  fond  o^ peace,  in  which  alone  the 
advantages  he  enjoys  can  be  had. 

The  punctuality  eflential  to  all  commercial 
dealings  mufl  inculcate  upon  the  minds  of  all 
concerned  in  it  the  principles  of  ftrid:  juftice 
and  honour.  The  only  inconvenience  is,  left 
a  conftant  attention  to  gain  fhould  eftransfe 
the  mind  from  the  fentiments  of  generofity, 
and  lead  to  a  fordid  avarice*  But  they  are 
perfons  who  deal  in  imall  gains,  and  who  are 
perfonally  concerned  in  buying  and  felling, 
that  are  moft  liable  to  this  inconvenience ; 
whereas  the  large  dealings  of  merchants  has 
often  a  remarkably  contrary  efFe6l.  By  com- 
merce numbers  acquire  both  the  wealth,  and 
the  fpirit,  of  princes. 

Trade 
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Trade  and  commerce  were  fo  long  confined 
to  the  lower  orders  of  focietyj  while  all  the 
free  and  the  noble  were  employed  in  hunting, 
or  in  war,  that  the  idea  of  the  former  being 
mean  and  illiberal  is  ftill  annexed  to  it  in  many 
l^arts  of  Europe,  and  efpecially  in  France* 
But  the  wealth  and  generofity  of  merchants 
have  a  tendency  to  change  thefe  ideas,  and  the 
fentiments  of  the  rnajority  will  always  in- 
fluence the  minority.  Where  the  greater 
number  of  rich  people  are  in  bulinefs,  the 
reft  will  be  afhamed  of  being  idle.  This  they 
fay  is  the  cafe  in  Holland  ;  and  in  time  the 
bufinefs  of  a  foldier  may  come  to  be  as  difre- 
putable  as  that  of  a  public  executioner. 

The  capital,  the  proper,  and  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  commerce  is,  that  it  excites  in- 
duftry,  and  increafes  labour,  by  the  fruits  of 
which  a  nation  may  procure  themfelves  the 
conveniences  they  want ;  and  thus  human 
life  be  rendered  much  happier. 

The  benefit  of  commerce  arifes  from  the 
exchange  of  what  can  be  {pared  for  what  is 
wanted,  efpecially  that  of  provifions,  or  un- 
wrought  materials,  raifed  by  the  farmer,  liv- 
ing in  the  country,  for  manufadlures  pro- 
duced by  thofe  who  live  in  towns,  and  the 

lefs 
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lefs  trouble  there  is  in  making  this  exchange 
the  better*  If  every  thing  I  want  is  to  be  had 
within  the  ifiand,  it  is  not  my  advantage  to 
go  abroad  for  it;  and  if  the  exchange  cotild  h& 
iftade  without  money,  it  would  be  better  ftill. 
For  money  is  only  a  convenience  in  making- 
exchanges. 

The  foreign  confumption  of  any  commo* 
dity  occafions  the  increafe  of  it,  by  the  en- 
couragement given  to  induftry  at  home,  fy 
that  the  more  there  is  exported  of  any  com- 
modity, the  more  will  be  raifed  of  it  at  home^ 
"which  abundantly  confirms  the  maxim  of  fir 
William  Decker,  that,  //  js  exportation  which 
enriches  a  nation^  and  demonflrates,  more  efpe- 
cially,  the  wifdom  of  encouraging,  as  much 
as  poffible,the  exportation  oinecejfaries.  While 
the  Englifh  raife  corn  fufficient  to  fupply 
other  countries,  we  can  never  be  in  dan-* 
ger  of  a  famine  at  home.  But  before  this 
hiftory  informs  us  that  we  had  frequent  fa- 
mines. 

The  abundance  which  the  fcrlptures  in- 
form us  king  Solomon  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  of  Ifrael  of  filver,  and  of  all  things 
requifite  to  form  the  conveniences  and  ele- 
gancies of  life,  by  means  of  his  fleets,  both 

on 
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on  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  is 
a  fa6l  limilar  to  innumerable  others  which 
liiftory  can  exhibit  in  favour  of  commerce. 
Many  of  thefe  were  mentioned  in  the  fuc- 
cin6t  account  which  has  been  given  of  the 
hiftory  of  commerce  ;  from  which  we  may- 
conclude  univerfally,  that  commerce  never 
fails  to  make  a  people  wealthy,  populous,  and 
powerful. 

Thefe  advantao-es  never  failed  to  attend 
commerce  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  that  kind  which  is  denominated 
atiive,  or  whether  it  ht  pci/Jivc  \  that  is,  whe- 
ther a  nation  export  their  own  commodities 
and  manufa^lures,  or  the  exchange  be  made 
by  the  fhipping  of  thofe  countries  with  which 
they  have  dealings.  But  an  aclive  commerce 
is  by  far  the  moft  advantageous.  The  very 
'  article  of  making  and  managing  the  fliips 
themfelves  employs  a  great  number  of  hands; 
the  o-ain  arifins;  from  the  freigfht  is  coniider- 
able,  and  the  naval  force  it  brings  to  a  ftate 
is  a  vail:  acceiilon  of  power,  and  a  great  fecu- 
rity  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,    a  paffive  commerce 

may  be  of  fuch  a  kind  as   to  be  of  manifeft 

prejudice  to  a  ftate;  jufi:  as  a  private  perfon 

Vol,  ZI.  Q^  may 
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may  fpend  his  fortune  in  a  foollfli  and  extra- 
vagant manner. 

That  commerce  only  can  be  gainful  to  a 
nation  which  promiotes  induftry,  fo  as  to  en- 
able the  people  to  live  in  affluence  without 
exhauftinsf  their  revenues.  The  moft  o;ainful 
commerce  to  a  flate,  therefore,  is,  of  all 
others,  that  in  which  we  export  our  own 
manufactures  made  from  home  materials.  For 
this  employs  the  labour  which  is  neceflary  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  unwrought  materials, 
the  manufacturing  of  thofe  materials,  and  the 
exportation  of  the  commodities  which  are 
made  from  them. 

In  this  view  alfo,  fidieries  are  peculiarly 
■  valuable  ;  as,  by  means  of  them,  it  requires 
nothing  but  labour  to  enable  us  to  open  a  very 
c-ainful  market.  Fiflieries  alfo  promote  na- 
vication.  fo  as  to  employ  a  great  number  of 
feamen ;  and  in  faCl,  it  is  evident  from  the 
hiftory  of  trade,  and  of  all  maritime  powers, 
not  one  excepted,  that  great  hfheries  have 
always  been  epoch  as  of  a  great  trade  and, 
navigation. 

Next   to  the  exportation  of  hom.e  manu- 

fadures,  and  fidieries,  the  importation  of  un- 

wroudit  materials  for  manufaclures  is  valu- 

5  able 
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.  able  to  a  nation.  It  is  better  than  the  import- 
ation of  money.  Becaufe  the  manufa6lure  of 
thofe  foreign  materials  employs  many  of  our 
hands  at  home,  and  the  goods  that  are  made 
from  them  are  fare  to  bring  in,  at  the  leaft, 
much  more  than  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials. 

The  gain  of  the  merchants,  it  is  faid,  is 
not  always  the  gain  of  the  country  in  general. 
If,  for  inftance,  a  merchant  import  foreign 
goods,  by  whicii  the  confumption  of  national 
manufadlures  is  hurt,  though  the  merchant 
I  .  fhould  be  a  gainer  by  thofe  goods,  the  ftate  is 
I'  a  lofer.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  a  merchant 
may  export  the  manufadures  of  his  own 
country,  to  his  own  lofs,  and  the  nation's 
gain.  But  if  the  merchants  be  gainers,  the 
confumers,  that  is,  thofe  for  whofe  ufe  ma- 
nufadures  are  ellabliihed,  having  a  power  of 
purchafmg  or  not,  at  pleafure,  mud  be  fo  too. 
And  if,  after  fufficient  trial,  it  be  found  that 
merchants  importing  foreign  goods  can  fell 
thofe  cheaper  than  the  manufactures  can  be 
bought  at  home,  it  is  an  indication  that  it  is 
not  for  the  intereft  of  the  nation  at  laro-e  to 
encourage  fuch  manufaftures. 

Though  exportation  makes  a  nation  rich, 
0^2  we 
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we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  riches 
which  a  nation  gains  by  trade  from  exporta- 
tion only.  The  importation  mull  alfo  be 
confidered.  If  thefe  exadtly  balance  one  ano- 
ther, nothing  can  be  faid  to  be  gained  or  loil:, 
juH:  as  a  perfon  is  not  the  richer  for  feUing  a 
quantity  of  goods,  if  he  buy  to  the  fame 
amount.  Nay,  though  the  exportation  be 
Jeii'ened,  if  the  importation  be  leffened  more 
than  in  proportion,  it  proves  an  increafe  of 
gainful  trade,  notwithftanding  the  decreafe  of 
exportation.  This,  however,  is  eftimating 
the  value  of  commerce  by  the  mere  increafe 
of  money.  But  a  nation  may  flourifh  by  in- 
ternal commerce  only,  and  what  is  external 
commerce  between  two  nations  not  united  in 
government,  would  hti7itenial,  if  they  fliould 
come  under  the  fame  government.  In  every 
fair  bargain  the  buyer  and  the  feller  are  equally 
gainers,  whether  money  be  acquired  by  either 
of  the  parties,  or  not. 

It  is  a  oreat  miflake  to  confound  the  kine's 
revenue  with  the  gain  a  nation  makes  by  its 
trade.  No  man  would  prefume  to  fay  it  is 
more  for  the  public  benefit  that  the  nation 
ihoLild  expend  a  million  or  more  every  year 
\n\\\  foreigners,   in  order  to  raife  a  hundred 

thoufand 
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thoufand  pounds  to  the  revenue  by  the  cuf- 
toms,  than  to  fave  that  million  or  more  within 
ourlelves,  and  to  raife  only  the  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  fome  other  way.  But  minifters 
of  ftate  are  apt  to  eftimate  the  value  of  every 
thing  to  the  country  by  the  gain  it  brings, 
and  that  immediately,  to  themfelves. 

As  commerce  increafes  the  wealth  and  po- 
puloufnefs  of  a  nation,  it  cannot  fail  to  raife 
the  value  of  lands  ;  fo  that  what  is  called  the 
landed  inter ejl  is  nearly  concerned  in  the  fup- 
port  of  commerce.  And  it  may  ealily  be 
fliown  that  a  decreafe  of  commerce  would 
more  fenfibly  affedl  the  landed  intereft  than 
even  the  merchants,  traders,  and  manufac- 
turers themfelves  ;  as  thefe  could  more  ealily 
tranfport  themlelves  and  their  fortunes  into 
other  countries,  than  perfons  who  had  eftates 
in  land. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  trade  may  in- 
creafe  the  value  of  land,  till  the  value  of  land 
become  an  obll:ru6lion  to  the  farther  increafe 
of  trade.  For  certainly,  in  a  country  where 
the  trade  arifes  chiefly  from  its  own  produc- 
tions, as  is  very  much  the  cafe  with  England, 
it  cannot  exift  if  the  price  of  land  be  exorbi- 
tant; becaufe  that  will  raife  the  price  of  all 
0^3  commodities, 
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commodities,  fo  that  they  will  not  have  the 
fame  advantage  as  before  in  foreign  markets. 
The  commerce  of  Holland  is  of  a  different 
kind,  as  the  price  of  their  commodities  is 
more  independent  of  their  lands  ;  but  then 
that  kind  of  commerce  is  very  fluctuating  and 
uncertain,  as  the  materials  of  their  manufac- 
tures muft  be  fupplied  by  other  nations;  who, 
in  procefs  of  time,  may  choofe  to  manufa<Sture 
them  themlelves. 

The  legiflature  of  any  country  has  feldom 
interfered  in  the  afflnrs  of  commerce,  but 
commerce  has  fuffered  in  confequence  of  it, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  ftatelmen,  and 
even  of  merchants  themfelves,  concerning  the 
nature  of  trade.  And  indeed  the  principles 
of  commerce  are  very  complicated,  and  re- 
quire long  experience  and  deep  refle6lion  be- 
fore they  can  be  well  underflood.  But  the 
fiimous  Englifh  navigation  a&,  palTed  in  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth,  is  an  exception 
to  this  remark.  The  purport  of  that  a£l  is, 
that  no  nation  (hall  be  permitted  to  import 
into  this  kin2;dom  anv  commodities  but  fuch 
as  arc  the  growth  of  the  country  which  im- 
ports them.  This  aCt  was  chiefly  levelled 
a  gain  ft  the  Dutch,   who  before  fupplied   us 

with 
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with  materials  for  moft  of  our  manufaclurcs, 
but  fince  that  time  we  have  fetched  them 
ourfelves  ;  and  the  confequeiice  has  been  fuch 
an  increafe  of  the  Snipping  and  commerce  of 
this  nation,  as  has  far  exceeded  the  moil:  fan- 
<Tuine  expedations  of  thofe  perfons  who  pro- 
jected that  act.  But  to  make  fuch  a  regula- 
tion as  this  beneficial  to  a  nation,  it  muft  be 
the  intereft  of  other  nations  to  trade  with  us 
on  our  own  terms,  and  we  muft  take  advan- 
tao-e  of  their  neceiiities.  The  time  may  come 
in  which  it  \^  ill  be  as  pohtic  to  repeal  this 
act,  as  it  was  to  make  it. 

Moft  politicians  have  injured  commerce  by 
reftriding,  confining,  or  burthening  it  too 
much  ;  the  confequence  of  which  has  been, 
that  by  aiming  at  great  immediate  advantage, 
they  have  cut  off  the  very  fprings  of  all  fu- 
ture advantage.  The  inconveniencies  which 
have  arifen  to  a  nation  from  leaving  trade 
quite  open  are  few,  and  very  problematical, 
in  comparifon  of  the  manifeff  injury  it  re- 
ceives from  being  cramped  in  almoft  any  form 
whatever.  It  may  perhaps  be  admitted  as  a 
<yood  general  rule,  that  no  rcftridions  upon 
commerce  are  ufeful  but  fuch  as  oblige  the 
people  to  increafe  their  own  labour,  and  ex- 

O  4  tend 
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tend  and  improve  their  own  manufadlures. 
When  Lewis  XIV.  was  importuned  to  admit 
the  EngUili  and  Dutch  henin<?;  boats,  he  laid. 
No,  by  no  means ;  if  my  people  will  have 
herrings,  why  do  they  not  catch  them,  as  the 
Enp^hlh  and  Dutch  do  ? 

o 

Mr.  Colbert,  a  man  of  great  probity, 
knowledge,  and  induflry,  was  not  only  dif- 
pofed,  like  other  European  minifters,  to  en- 
courage the  induftry  of  the  towns,  more  than 
that  of  the  country  ;  but,  in  order  to  it,  he 
was  willing  even  to  dcprels  and  keep  down 
that  of  the  country.  In  order  to  render  pro- 
vilions  cheap  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and 
thereby  to  encourage  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, he  prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn, 
and  thus  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try from  every  foreign  market  for  the  moft 
important  part  of  the  produce  of  their  in- 
duftry  *.  He  would  have  done  better  to  have 
liftened  to  the  advice  of  an  old  merchant, 
who  beincr  confulted  bv  him  about  what  he 
fhould  do  in  favour  of  trade  faid,  laiffcz  nous 
faire,  leave  us  to  our  [elves. 

Great  concerns,  which  require  large  flocks, 
and  unanimity  in  the  conduct  of  them,  muft 
*  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 

neccflarily 
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neceflarily  be  managed  by  companies,  with 
exclufive  privileges.  Companies  have  doubt- 
lefs  been  greatly  ferviceable  for  the  advance- 
ment of  national  commerce  in  early  times.  It 
feems  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  if  the  Eaft- 
India  and  African  trades  had  not  been  in  com- 
panies, they  could  not  have  been  eftabhfhed. 
But,  notwithftanding  thefe  effe6ls,  in  procefs 
of  time,  commerce  is  generally  able  to  do 
better  without  them  ;  and  the  continuance  of 
them  often  becomes  a  great  obftru6lion  to  the 
trade  beino;  carried  on  in  its  full  extent.  Pri- 
vate  or  feparate  traders  are  univerfally  known 
to  take  more  pains,  and  to  manage  more  fru- 
gally, than  companies  can,  or  ever  will  be  able 
to  do.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  in  order  to  prevent  miflakes,  that  re- 
gulated companies  have  not  always  one  joint 
flock  ;  but  in  many  of  them  every  member 
trades  upon  his  own  bottom,  under  fuch  re- 
gulations as  their  charters  empower  them  to 
make. 

The  reafon  why  companies  are  often  con- 
tinued much  longer  than  the  interefl:  of  the 
trade  requires,  is  that,  growing  wealthy, 
they,   by  lending  money,    or  other  means, 

become 
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become  of  confequence  to  the  government, 
which  cannot  well  do  without  them. 

Exclufive  and  coercive  powers  vefted  in 
towns  corporate,  and  fubordinate  locieties, 
have  all  likewife  been  highly  ufeful  in  the  in-  ' 
fancy  of  trade.  In  the  turbulent  times  of  the 
feudal  fyftem  there  could  have  been  no  fecu- 
rity  for  handicraftfmen  and  traders  but  in  pri- 
vileged places,  in  which  they  were  protected 
by  the  lord  of  the  foil,  and  in  confideration  of 
the  fervice  they  did  him.  But  they  are  now 
generally  efteemed  an  obftrucflion  to  it,  by 
enabling  the  members  of  thole  corporations  to 
impofe  upon  their  fellow- iubjedts,  and  by  dif- 
couraging  induflry. 

As  commerce  confills  in  the  exchange  of 
one  thing  for  another,  all  the  laws  which  im- 
pede the  alienation  of  land,  or  of  any  other 
commodity,  obftrudl  commerce  ;  befides,  that 
they  fink  the  value  of  land.  Commerce  never 
flourilhed  in  England,  till  the  alienation  of 
land  was  made  eafy,  by  the  difufe,  or  aboli- 
tion of  the  feudal  laws  and  cuftoms,  which 
confined  it  to  the  defcendants  of  the  original 
pofleffors. 

All  laws  which  make  the  naturalization  of 
foreigners  difficult,  are  a  difcouragement  to 

commerce. 
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commerce.  To  foreigners  England  Is  in- 
debted for  all  its  manufa6lures,  and  for  all  its 
wealth.  And  as  it  is  by  no  means  fully 
peopled,  naturalization  ought  certainly  to  be 
made  as  eafy  as  poffible. 

No  prince  can  take  a  more  efFe£lual  me- 
thod to  ruin  the  trade  of  his  dominions  in  a 
very  fliort  time,  than  by  perfecution  on  ac- 
count of  religion.  Philip  IT.  of  Spain  abfo- 
lutelv  ruined  the  fine  trade  of  Flanders,  and 
enriched  the  Dutch  and  the  Englifh,  by  in- 
troducing the  inquifition  into  thofe  provinces 
of  his  empire.  The  Proteftant  religion  is,  on 
many  accounts,  more  favourable  to  com- 
merce than  the  Catholic.  In  Proteflant  coun- 
tries no  perfons  are  confined  to  convents,  and 
a  fingle  life;  and  the  manufacturers  have  not 
their  hands  fo  much  tied  up  by  holidays. 
The  Japanele  are  great  fufFerers  by  confining 
their  trade  to  the  Chinefe  and  the  Dutch,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  averfion  they  have  conceived 
for  the  Jefuits.  The  Chinele  are  faid  to 
gain  a  thoufand  per  cent,  in  their  trade  wath 
Japan,  and  the  Dutch  nearly  the  fame. 

In  enumerating   the    things    and    circum- 
ftances,   which  are,  or  would  be,  favourable 
or  unfavourable  to  commerce,  it  is  not  im- 
proper 
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proper  to  mention,  that  the  uniformity  of 
v/eights  and  meafures,  as  well  as  of  coins, 
v/onld  greatly  facilitate  general  commerce. 
It  feems  impoffible  to  cffedl  this  tVoughoiit 
the  world,  or  throughout  Europe;  but  one 
■would  think,  there  could  be  no  very  great 
difficulty  to  efFe£l  it  in  any  particular  king- 
dom. The  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea- 
fures would  greatly  facilitate  the  internal 
commerce  of  Great-Britain,  and  this  or  itfelf 
is  certainly  an  objcdt  of  confiderable  im- 
portance. 

As  an  admonition  to  the  EngliHi  to  pre- 
ferve  and  cultivate  their  commerce  with  the 
utmoft  attention,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
eive,  from.  Anderfon,  a  brief  account  of  the 
principal  flu(fluations  of  commerce,  in  mo- 
dern times.  "  Who  would  have  dreamed 
*'  three  hundred  years  ago,  that  thofe  ports 
"  of  the  Levant,  from  whence,  by  means  of 
**  the  Venetians,  England,  and  almoil:  all  the 
*'  reft  of  chriflendom,  was  fupplied  with  the 
"  fpices,  drugs,  &c.  of  India  and  China, 
**  fhould  one  day  come  themfelves  to  be  fup- 
**  plied  therewith  by  the  remote  countries  of 
**  Endand  and  Holland,  at  an  eafier  rate  than 
'*  they   were   wont   to   have   them   dire6lly 

"  from 
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from  the  Eaft,  or  that  Venice  fhonld  af- 
terwards lofe  to  Lifbon  the  lucrative  trade 
of  fupplying  the  reft  of  Europe  with  them  ? 
Or  laftly,  that  Lifbon  fhould  afterwards 
lofe  the  fame  to  Amfterdam,  or  that  Am- 
fterdam  and  Haerlem  fhould  gradually  lofe 
(as  in  part  has  already  happened,  and  is 
likely  more  and  more  to  happen)  their 
famous  and  fine  linen  manufadlures  to  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  ?  We  need  not  add  the 
various  removes  of  the  ftaple  for  the 
woollen  manufadure,  which  was  firft  at  Ve- 
nice, Florence,  Pifa,  and  Lucca,  upon  the 
early  revival  of  commerce,  after  the  fall  of 
the  weftern  empire,  from  whence  the  bulk 
of  it  removed  about  ei2;ht  hundred  vears 
ago  to  the  Netherlands,  and  from  the  Ne- 
therlands about  two  hundred  years  ago  into 
England ;  or  that  the  great  fupply  of  fugars 
to  all  Europe  fhould  go  from  Lifbon  to 
London,  and  fince,  in  too  great  a  degree, 
from  London  to  the  ports  of  France.  Fine 
toys,  haberdafhery,  jewels,  watches,  hard- 
ware, hats,  ftockings,  &:c.  from  France 
and  Germany  into  England.  Tne  various 
removes  of  the  herring  fifhery  alfo  are  very 
remarkable,  Thele  inflances,"  asAnderfon 

juftly 
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juftly  fubjoins,  "  render  feveral  of  the  axioms 
*'  of  our  older  writers  upon  commerce  un- 
'^  fafe  to  be  relied  on.  Even  that  excellent 
*'  treatife  of  fir  Joiiah  Child  is  already  fome- 
*'  what  liable  to  this  caution,  efpecially  when 
*'  he  is  writing  on  the  Dutch  commerce, 
"  which  was  then  in  its  full  perfedion, 
"  though  it  has  been  fince  confiderably 
"  eclipfed.'* 

Let  us  not  be  difcouraged  by  unfuccefsful 
attempts  to  extend  our  commerce  into  coun- 
tries yet  unknown.  Even  the  abortive  at- 
tempts of  the  Englifli,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Danes  for  the  hitherto  impradicable  north- 
wefl  and  north-eaft  paffages  to  China  and 
India  have  been  produ6live  of  feveral  new  and 
conliderable  fources  of  commerce,  and  of  the 
increafe  of  navigation  to  thofe  northern  coun- 
tries, and  to  the  no  fmall  benefit  of  all  the 
reft  of  Europe.  For  to  thofe  attempts  are 
owing  the  Greenland  fifliery,  the  Hudfon*«- 
Bay  trade,  and  the  trade  to  Ruflia  and  Lap- 
land. 

Many  of  the  received  maxims  of  com- 
merce have  for  their  objc6l  the  enriching  of 
one  nation  at  the  expence  of  others,  arihng 
from  national  jcaloufy,  as  if  the  gain  of  one 

muft 
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muft  neceffarily  be  the  lofs  of  the  other. 
But  the  maxim  is  by  no  means  true,  and  on 
the  fame  principle  every  town  in  the  fame 
country  might  be  as  jealous  of  its  neighbour- 
ino-  towns,  as  nations  are  of  their  neighbours. 

In  reality,  as  I  have  obferved  before,  every 
f\iir  bargain  is  a  gainful  tranfaclion  to  both  the 
parties,  and  confequently  all  nations  are  be- 
nefited by  their  commercial  intercourfe.  And 
of  the  two,  the  poor  are  greater  gainers  than 
the  rich,  becaufe  the  wants  of  the  poor  are  of 
a  more  ferious  nature  than  thofe  of  the  rich. 
The  more  wealthy  any  nation  is,  the  greater 
power  it  will  have  to  purchafe  the  commodi- 
ties of  other  nations,  and  no  country  has  fo 
many  refources  within  itfelf,  as  not  to  ftand 
in  need  of  others,  at  leaft  for  fuperfiuities. 

The  happinefs  of  all  nations,  therefore,  as 
one  great  commynity,  will  be  beif  promoted  by 
Ir^ying  af  de  all  v\?i.X.\onA\jealGufy  of  trade  ^  and  by 
each  count rv  cultivating  thofe  produ6lions  or 
manufadlures  which  they  can  do  to  the  moft 
advantage;  and  experience,  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
it.di  liberty,  will  loon  teach  them  what  thofe 
are.  In  this  llatc  of  things,  the  only  advan- 
tage will  be  on  the  fide  of  indufcry  and  inge- 
nuity, 
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nulty,  and  no  man,  or  nation,  ought  to  wifli 
it  to  be  any  where  elie. 

In  this  natural  courfe  of  things,  the  con- 
nexions of  majikind  in  confequence  of  being 
found  advantageous,  would  be  fo  multiplied, 
that  they  would  find  a  common  intereft  in 
being  at  peace  with  one  another,  and  a  com- 
mon lofs  in  hollility.  When  differences  arofe 
they  would  find  fome  other  method  of  decid- 
ing; them  than  by  force,  and  the  world  would 
in  time  recover  its  priftine  paradifiacal  ftate. 
The  prefent  commercial  treaties  between 
England  and  France,  and  between  other  na- 
tions  formerly  hoftile  to  each  other,  feem  to 
fhow  that  mankind  begin  to  be  fenfible  of  the 
folly  of  war,  and  promife  a  new  and  moft 
important  ^ra  in  the  flate  of  the  world  in  ge- 
neral, at  lead  in  Europe.  Our  jealoufy  of 
trade  operates  to  make  other  nations  poor  at 
our  own  expence.  For  il  it  be  tlie  wifh  of 
any  people  to  trade  with  another  nation,  it  is 
a  proof  that  they  find  themfelves  benefited  by 
that  trade. 

If  any  reflriclion  on  commerce  was  ever 
for  the  intereft  of  a  nation,  it  was,  as  I  have 
obferved,  that  which  was  in  part  procured  for 

this 
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this  country  by  the  aB  of  navigation.   It  made 
it  neceffary  for  us  to  increafe  our  navy,  and 
thereby  made  us  more  formidable  in  time  of 
war.     But  this  was  neceffarily  at  the  expence 
of  the  nation  in  other  refpe<5ls.     For  it  is  evi- 
dent  that   we   were   apprehenfive   of   being 
ferved  with  many  commodities  by  foreigners 
cheaper  than  we  could  be  by  our  own  people 
in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  it  was  there- 
fore only  another  mode  of  taxing  ourfelves 
for  our  defence. 

Dr.  Smith  juftly  obferves*  that  no  regula- 
tion of  commerce  can  increafe  the  quantity  of 
induilry,  and  confequently  the  wealth  of  any 
fociety,  beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain. 
It  can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  dire6tioii 
into  which  it  might  not  otherwife  have  gone; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  arti- 
ficial direction  will  be  more  advantageous  to 
fociety  than  that  to  which  it  would  have  gone 
of  its  own  accord. 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 
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life  of  Colonies  to  a  commercial  State,  "Differ^ 
ence  between  ancient  and  modern  Colonies. 
Importance  of  our  American  Colonies,  'The 
Subferviency  of  a  Colony  to  the  Mother  Coun- 
try.  The  Situation  of  Ireland.  Unreafon- 
able  Jealoufy  of  it,  Maxi?ns  with  refpe&  to 
Motley.  Of  the  Nature  of  Exchange,  In 
what  Cafes  a  great  ^antity  of  Money  is  ufe- 
ful  or  hurtful  to  a  St  ate  ^  and  how  the  Increafe 
of  it  operates  to  produce  an  improved  State  of 
Society.    The  Coinage  of  Englijh  Money  free, 

A  GREAT  means  of  the  amazing  increafe 
of  fhipping  and  commerce  in  modern  times  is 
our  foreign  Colonies,  of  the  eftablifhment  of 
which  the  ancients  had  no  idea.  They  only 
formed  colonies,  when  they  were  over-ftocked 
with  people  at  home  ;  whereas  we  almoft  de- 
populate ourfelves  to  form  them.  They  had 
the  advantage  of  the  fettlers  only  in  view ; 
we  that  of  the  mother-country  chiefly.  With 
the  ancients  colonies  prefently  became  inde- 
pendent of  their  mother-country;  with  us, 
the  connexion  with  it  is  ftridlly  kept    up. 

The 
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The  ancients  defended  their  colonies  from  their 
affedion  and  friendfliip  for  their  former  coun- 
trymen ;  we  fight  for  them,  as  for  our  pro- 
perty. 

It  was  the  polTeflion  of  colonies,  which  o-ave 
the  princes  of  Europe  an  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  trade.     Our  wars   are  now  chiefly 
commercial   wars;    whereas  commerce   was 
never  made  an  affair  of  flate,  before  the  plant- 
ing of  colonies  in  the  lafl  century.     In  faft, 
colonies,   conducted  according  to  the  modern 
maxim,  viz.  of  their  entire  fubferviency  to 
their  mother-country,  are  diflant  nations,  fup- 
plied  with  every  commodity  they  want,   by 
their  mother-country,  if  fhe  can  fupply  them 
with  it.     According  to  this  maxim,  in  which 
the  liberty  and  happinefs  of  colonifls  are  not 
confidered,  a  colony  mufl  never  interfere  with 
the  manufactures  of  its  mother-country,  and 
all  its  commerce  muft  be  carried  on  by  the 
lliipping  of  its  mother-country.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  colonies  mufl  not  even  fifh  upon  their 
own  coafls.     In  fhort,  on  this  idea,   colonies 
can  only  be  for  culture. 

Confidering  how  induflrious  the  people  of 
our  colonies  are,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  we  confider 
this  their  fituation,  that,  as  the  fagacious  fir 
R  2  Jofiah 
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Jofiah  Child  many  years  ago  obferved,  every 
white  man  in  our  colonies  finds  employment 
for  four  at  home.  Now  fuppofing,  that  fince 
his  time,  there  may  be  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  white  men  in  all  our  colonies  (ex- 
clufive  of  women  and  children,  and  alfo  of 
negro  (laves,  and  including  about  twelve 
thoufand  eight  hundred  failors  employed  as 
well  in  their  own  fifheries  as  in  the  coafting 
trade,  and  in  that  alfo  about  the  continent 
and  ifland  colonies,  in  two  thoufand  veflels  of 
their  own,  great  and  fmall),  then  is  employ- 
ment given  to  no  fewer  than  one  million  of 
our  own  people  at  home.  And  as  all  our 
commerce  with  America,  including  the  ne- 
gro trade,  may  probably  employ  one  thou- 
fand tv/o  hundred  fail  more  of  OMr  own  Britifh 
fhipping,  and  twenty  thoufand  fiilors,  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  how  vaflly  profitable  thefe 
our  plantations  are  to  us  in  every  view,  whe- 
ther by  fetting  to  work  fuch  immenfe  num- 
bers of  our  manufacturers  and  artificers  of  all 
kinds,  or  by  finding  employment  for  our  fail- 
ors, fhip-builders,  and  all  the  trades  depend- 
ing thereon  *. 

Whether 

*  Thefe  paragraphs  were  written  long  before  the  late 
American  war,  and  were  copied,  I  believe,  from  Poftle- 

thwaite. 
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Whether  the  maxim  of  the  abfolute  fub- 
ferviency  of  colonies  to  their  mother-countiy 
be  equitable  or  not,  I  do  not  here  confider. 
But  that  being  allowed,  the  Englifh  are  juftly 
charged  with  letting  the  example  of  feveral 
wrong  fleps  with  regard  to  colonies ;  as  they 
firft  began  to  refine  fugars  at  St.  Chriftopher's, 
It  is,  however,  pretty  manifefl,  that  a  mo- 
ther-country may  injure  itfelf  by  an  extreme 
jealoufy  of  its  colonies.  This  feems  to  be 
clearly  the  cafe  with  refpedl  to  Ireland,  a 
kingdom  dependent  on  England,  and  there- 
fore, in  fa6t,  much  the  fame  as  a  colony  to  it. 
Ireland  Hiould  certainly  be  indulged  in  thofe 
branches  of  trade,  in  which  we  cannot  under- 
fell  the  French,  and  they  can.  For  the  Irifli, 
on  account  of  cheapnefs  of  living,  it  is  faid, 
can  underfell  all  the  world.  It  feems  like- 
wife  to  be  equally  fliort  fighted  policy,  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  any  Irifli  commo- 
dities, as  ikins,  tallow,  butter,  Sec.  on  pre- 
tence that  the  permiffion  to  do  it  would  hurt 
the  landed  interefl:  in  England ;  whereas  the 
confequence  would  plainly  be,  to  leflen  the 
price  of  our  manufaiSlures ;   and  this  would 

thvvaite.  Since  thit  war  the  ftate  of  things  in  thelc  reTpecls 
is  much  changed, 

R   ^  incrcafe 
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increafe  our  exportations,  commerce,  and 
wealth,  and  conlequently  raifc  the  value  of 
land,  lo  as  to  be  a  much  greater  advantage  in 
the  end,  than  any  thing  that  could  accrue 
from  the  prefent  fale  of  part  of  its  produce  at 
a  little  higher  price.  So  that  Mr.  Poftlethwaite 
feemed  with  reafon  to  fay,  that  preventing  the 
exportation  of  cattle  from  Ireland,  in  order  to 
encourage  home  confumption,  ariles  from 
miftaking  the  nature  of  trade  ;  that  this  mo- 
nopoly of  cattle  in  the  hands  of  the  land- 
holders is  both  unjuft  with  refpeft  to  the  reft 
of  the  people,  and  its  benefit  to  the  land- 
holders themfelves  only  imaginary. 

Little  did  Great  Britain  think  of  the  price 
they  were  to  pay  for  their  foreign  colonies  in 
North  America.  For  to  this  account  we  muft 
put,  befides  the  expence  of  planting  them 
(which  indeed  was  fo  fmall  as  to  give  this 
country  very  little  original  claim  upon  them), 
.  both  the  expence  of  defending  them,  and  that 
of  the  war  in  which  we  loft  them.  The 
war  before  the  laft,  which  was  undertaken 
on  account  of  the  colonies,  cofl;  Great  Britain 
upwards  of  ninety  millions.  The  Spanifh 
war  of  1739  was  principally  undertaken  on 
their  account,  in  which  Great  Britain  fpent 

upwards 
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upwards  of  forty  millions.  If  we  call  the 
whole  only  a  hundred  millions,  and  add  to  It 
the  expence  of  the  lafl:  war  with  the  colonies 
and  their  allies,  we  may  fay  that  they  have 
been  the  caufe  of  our  expending  no  lefs  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Such  is  the 
forefight  and  wifdom  of  2;reat  nations ! 

Money ^  as  a  commodity,  which  is  a  conve- 
nient fubftitute  for  other  commodities,  is  of 
eminent  ufe  in  commerce ;  and  a  variety  of 
circumftances  relating  to  it  deferve  the  atten- 
tion both  of  the  hiftorian,  who  takes  notice  of 
the  ftate  of  trade  and  commerce  in  different 
countries,  and  of  the  politician,  who  would 
favour  commerce. 

If  all  men  could  conveniently  exchange 
what  they  have  for  what  they  want,  there 
would  be  no  occafion  for  money.  But  they 
fometimes  want  to  purchafe  a  little  more, 
and  fometimes  a  little  lefs,  than  any  particular 
quantity  that  they  can  conveniently  part 
with.  Alfo,  fometimes  they  have  a  fuper- 
fluity,  which  would  peri(h  in  their  hands, 
and  they  do  not  care  to  give  it  without  fome 
equivalent. 

In  this  cafe  it  was  very  defirable  to  find 
fomething  that  was  not  perifhable,  and  at  the 

R  4  fame 
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fame  time  of  eafy  conveyance,  which  might 
be  confidered  as  the  reprefentative  of  value  in 
general.  But  nothing  would  have  been  chofen 
for  this  purpofe  at  firfl  but  what  had  fome  in^ 
trinlic  value  to  recommend  it,  a  fubflance 
which  had  ufes  of  its  own.  Several  things 
have  been  applied  to  this  purpofe  in  different 
countries,  and  at  different  times.  But  the 
metals  have  been  generally  found  preferable 
to  every  thing  elfe,  efpecially  copper,  lilver, 
and  gold.  To  fave  the  trouble  of  weighing 
the  quantity,  and  examining  the  purity,  of 
thefe  metals,  the  generality  of  nations  have 
fallen  into  the  method  of  ftamping  them  ; 
but  the  Chinefe  fiill  take  them  by  weight. 

The  following  are  the  principal  circum- 
fiances  relating  to  the  price  of  commodities. 
As  the  price  of  things  cannot  rife  where  there 
is  no  defire  to  purchafe,  fo  let  that  defire  be 
ever  fo  great,  the  price  cannot  exceed  what 
thofe  who  want  can  afford  to  pay.  The  price 
of  the  necefiaries  of  life,  therefore,  as  fir  James 
Stewart  fays  *,  m.uH:  depend  upon  the  facul- 
ties of  the  buyer,  that  is,  of  the  loweft  clafs 
of  the  people,     in.  the  greatefl:  famine,  even 

*  Political  CEconomy,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 

bread 
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bread  can  never  rife  above  that  price.     For 
then  the  common  people  muft  a6lually  die. 

The  price  of  things  does  not  always  depend 
upon  the  labour  beftowed  upon  them.  For 
fometimes  a  manufa6lure  is  raifed  by  thofe 
who  only  amufe  themfelves  with  it,  or  who 
have  no  other  ufe  for  their  time.  Hence  the 
cheapnefs  of  all  forts  of  country  work  in 
former  times,  and  of  the  work  of  nuns  at 
prefent. 

The  price  of  any  thing  in  money,  or  goods, 
depends  upon  competition,  or  the  demand 
there  is  for  it.  When  any  thing  is  much 
wanted,  a  great  price  will  be  given  for  it ; 
but  when  few  want  it,  and  the  owner  muft 
part  with  it,  he  will  be  willing  to  fell  it  for 
little. 

Price,  however,  fuppofes  alienation ;  and 
a  common  flandard  of  value  fuppofes  a  fre- 
quent and  familiar  alienation.  What  anfwer, 
fays  lir  James  Stewart  *,  would  a  Scotch 
Highlander  have  given  fifty  years  ago,  if  he 
had  been  alked  for  how  much  he  fold  a  quart 
of  his  milk,  a  dozen  of  his  eggs,  or  a  load  of 
his  turf.     They  bore  no  determinate  price, 

*  Political  CEconomy,  vol.  i,  p.  369, 
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becaufe  they  were  not  fold.  Where  the  in- 
habitants are  fed  almofl  dire£lly  from  the 
earth,  the  demand  for  grain  in  the  pubHc 
market  will  be  little,  and  confeqnently  the 
price  low,  whether  there  be  little  money  in 
the  country,  as  in  Scotland  formerly,  or  much, 
as  in  the  Indies. 

Let  the  fpecie  of  a  country  be  ever  fo  much 
augmented  or  diminiflied,  commodities  will 
flill  rife  and  fall  according  to  the  principles  of 
demand  and  competition  ;  and  thefe  will  con- 
fequently  depend  upon  the  inclinations  of 
thofe  who  have  property,  or  any  kind  of  equi- 
valent, to  give,  but  never  upon  the  quantity 
of  coin  they  are  poffeffed  of.  At  a  time  when 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  abounded  in  wealth, 
when  every  rarity,  and  the  works  of  the 
choicefl:  artifts,  were  carried  to  an  exceflive 
price,  an  ox  was  bought  for  a  mere  trifle, 
and  grain  was  cheaper  perhaps  than  it  was 
ever  in  Scotland  *. 

If  money  be  above  the  proportion  of  in- 
duftry,  it  will  have  no  effedl  in  raifing  prices, 
nor  will  it  enter  into  circulation.  It  will  be 
hoarded  up  in  treafure,  where  it  mufl  wait 

*  Political  CEconomy,  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
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not  only  the  defire  of  the  proprietor  to  con- 
fume,  but  of  the  induftrious  to  fatisfy  that 
defire.  There  never  can  therefore  remain  in 
circulation  more  than  a  quantity  nearly  pro- 
portionate to  the  confumption  of  the  rich,  and 
the  induftry  of  the  poor  *. 

The  firfl:  maxim  with  refped  to  money, 
the  ftandard  of  all  commodities,  is,  that  the 
nominal  fpecies  of  it  fhould  be  fubjed  to  as 
little  variation  as  poffible.     To  raife  the  no- 
minal value  of  money  may  ferve  a  particular 
emergence,   within    a   ftate,    becaufe    people 
will  fell  their  commodities  for  the  fame  words, 
as  it  were,  without  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
them,  at  leaft  for  fome  time.     Thus,  it  was 
obferved  in  the  lafl  year  of  Lewis  XIV.  that 
when  the  coin  was  raifed  three-fevenths,  the 
prices  of  things  augmented  only  one-feventh. 
But   with    regard  to    foreign   connexions,    a 
prince   only  cheats   himfelf   by  that   means. 
Foreigners  will  take  advantage  of  the  illufion, 
whilft  it  lafts,  and  buy  their  goods  with  their 
own   bad  money ;  and  the  par  of  exchange, 
which  regulates   the   commerce   of  different 
countries,  depends  entirely  upon  the  relative 

^  Political  CEconomyj  vol.  i.  p.  407. 
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intrinfic  value  of  the  coins  of  different  nations, 
without  any  regard  to  their  currency  where 
they  are  coined. 

France  robs  her  fubje£ls  by  debafing  the 
ftandard  of  the  coin,  and  then  pays  her  debts, 
and  afterwards  fometimes  raifes  the  ftandard 
again.  But,  fays  fir  James  Stewart  *,  three 
inconveniences  follow  on  this;  firft,  it  difturbs 
the  ideas  of  the  whole  nation  with  refpecl  to 
value,  and  crives  an  advantao;e  in  all  baro-ains 
to  thofe  who  can  calculate  over  thofe  who 
cannot.  Secondly,  it  robs  the  whole  clafs  of 
debtors  when  the  ftandard  is  raifed,  and  it 
robs  the  whole  clafs  of  creditors  when  it  is 
debafed.  Thirdly,  it  ruins  credit,  becaufe 
no  man  will  borrow,  or  lend,  in  a  country, 
when  he  cannot  be  fure  of  receiving  back  the 
value  of  his  loan,  or  of  being  in  a  capacity  of 
clearing  himfelf,  by  paying  back  the  value  he 
had  borrowed. 

It  has  been  a  fidfe  maxim  of  many  princes 
and  politicians,  to  endeavour  to  keep  all  the 
coin  they  can,  within  their  own  territories. 
The  attempt  is  abfolutely  fruitlefs,  arid  if  it 
could  fucceed,  would  really  be  prejudicial  ta 

*  Political  CEconomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 
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commerce,  and  the  true  interefl  of  the  ftate. 
Where  there  is  money,  and  commodities  are 
wanted,  it  will  be  exchanged  for  them,  and 
there  are  fo  many  ways  of  conveying  it,  that 
no  power  on  earth  can  prevent  the  circula- 
tion. Befides,  money  can  never  abandon  a 
nation,  where  there  are  people  and  induftry. 
Induflry  will  raife  manufactures,  and  manu- 
f^Clures  will  command  money.  Nay,  fince 
a  great  accumulation  of  money,  which  is  the 
univerfal  confequence  of  an  increafe  of  in- 
duftry  and  manufadlures,  neceffarily  checks 
the  growth  of  manufadlures,  by  increaling 
the  price  of  labour,  it  ought  rather  to  be  the 
aim  of  the  politician,  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  current  money  in  the  kingdom,  fince  other- 
wife,  our  poorer  neighbours  will  always  be 
able  to  underfell  us. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  a  fmall 
quantity  of  current  money  in  a  flate  will  be 
felt  in  wars,  or  travelling  abroad,  where  mo- 
ney muft  be  raifed  at  home  to  be  expended 
abroad.  For  it  is  certain,  that  were  a  nation 
ever  fo  rich  in  commodities,  it  could  not 
carry  on  a  foreign  war  without  money:  for 
men  cannot  carry  commodities  for  their  fub- 
fiftence  along  with  them.  In  this  cafe,  there- 

4  fore, 
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fore,  the  more  money  they  can  raife  at  home, 
and  carry  along  with  them,  with  which  to 
purchafe  thofe  necefl'aries,  the  more  advantage 
they  w^ill  have. 

In  this  view,  therefore,  only,  viz.  in  cafe 
of  neceflary  expences  abroad,  is  it  of  confe- 
quence,  that  what  is  generally  called  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  fhould  be  in  favour  of  a  nation. 
For  certainly  that  nation,  which  faves  the 
moll  money  by  its  trade  will  always  be  the 
moft  powerful.  It  will  have  what  fome  call, 
the  moft  conventional  riches  -,  and  hence 
riches  are  called  the  finews  of  war.  Other- 
wife  a  nation  might  be  much  happier  at  home 
if  they  received  no  money  but  only  the  com- 
modities they  wanted,  in  return  for  thofe 
they  raifed  and  exported  themfelves. 

On  the  contrary,  where  there  is  no  in- 
duftry  and  manufa£lures,  it  is  impoffible  to 
retain  money.  For  above  one  thoufand  years, 
the  money  of  Europe  has  been  flowing  to 
Rome  by  open  and  fenfible  currents ;  but  it 
has  been  emptied  by  many  fecret  and  infen- 
fible  ones;  and  the  want  of  induftry  and  com- 
merce renders  the  papal  territories  at  prefent 
the  poorelt  in  all  Italy.  Again,  what  im- 
menfe  treafures  have  been  expended  by  fo 

many 
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many  nations  in  Flanders  fince  the  revolu- 
tion ?  More  money  perhaps  than  the  half  of 
what  is  at  prefent  in  Europe,  But  what  is 
now  become  of  it  ? 

It  is  by  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  quan- 
tity of  money  in  a  ftate,  that  the  balance  of 
its  trade,  or  its  gain  or  lofs  by  trade,  is  gene- 
rally eftimated;  and  as  fuperior  induftry  will 
draw  a  fuperior  quantity  of  money,  there 
feems  to  be  fome  foundation  for  the  maxim. 
But  then,  it  only  fhows  the  balance,  when 
left  to  its  natural  courfe.  The  Spanifh  princes, 
by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  coin,  in  fatfl 
impoverifhed  their  country.  As  the  Spaniards 
could  not  exchange  it  for  commodities,  it  was 
to  them  an  ufelefs  incumbrance.  Nay,  it 
was  worfe  than  an  incumbrance;  for  as  it 
raifed  the  price  of  all  things  at  home,  it  made 
it  impoffible  for  them  to  eftablifh  any  manu- 
factures, which  could  be  fold  in  a  foreisrn 
market. 

The  increafe  of  money  in  a  country  has  a 
favourable  operation  for  a  time,  becaufe  it  firft 
comes  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  are  thereby 
enabled  to  purchafe  the  produce  of  the  ground, 
or  manufadlures,  at  a  higher  price  than  had 
been  given  for  them  before;  and  this  enables 

the 
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the  farmer  and  manufacturer  to  increafe  their 
flock.  But  when  the  price  of  every  thing  is 
again  fixed,  the  increafed  quantity  of  coin 
only  adds  to  the  load  of  every  man  who  car- 
ries it  to  market ;  and  if  it  was  a  thoufand 
times  more  than  it  is,  it  would  be  only  fo 
much  the  greater  burthen^  unlefs  it  could  be 
exported  for  fomething  of  intrinlic  value. 

When  money  begins  to  leave  any  country, 
the  preceding  operation  is  rcverled.  The 
farmer  and  manufacturer,  not  being  able  to 
get  the  ufual  prices  for  their  commodities,  are 
difcouraged  from  railing  them,  and  improve- 
ment and  population  will  for  a  time  go  back- 
wards. 

The  great  advantage  which  accrued  to  Eu- 
rope from  the  difcovery  of  America,  arofe  not 
from  the  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
with  which  it  fupplied  us,  but  from  new  ar- 
ticles of  confumption  and  manufadlure,  and 
fliill  more  from  the  fpirit  of  induftry  which  it 
excited  among  the  different  European  nations, 
by  fupplying  them  with  a  new  market  for 
their  commodities. 

It  is  peculiar  to  this  country  to  charge  no- 
thing for  the  coinage  of  money,  whereas  in 
France  it   pays  eight   per  cent.     This  is  a 

means 
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means  of  prefervlng  the  Frencli  coin  more 
than  the^Enghih.  Nobody,  1  believe,  fiiys  fir 
James  Stewart  "'\  ever  imports  louis  d^ors  to  be 
coined  in  the  EngHfli  mint,  notvvithftanding 
the  benefit  there  is  in  importing  geld  into 
England  from  France,  where  the  proportion 
of  the  metals  is  lower ;  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  carry' guineas  to  every  fo-* 
reign  mint  at  the  bare  price  of  bullion.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  fo  little  Englifh  coin,  and 
fo  much  French  coin,  is  found  in  circulation, 
in  countries  foreign  to  both  nations.  Louis 
d*ors,  he  fays,  in  confequence  of  the  price  of 
coinage,  pafs  current  almofl  every  where, 
for  more  than  their  intrinlic  value,  even  when 
compared  with  the  coin  of  the  very  nation 
where  they  circulate  without  the  landion  of 
the  public  authority.  Thus  no  French  coin 
is  melted  down,  and  when  the  balance  of  fo- 
reign trade  is  favourable,  it  returns  home. 

It  is  no  manner  of  difference  to  France,  he 
fays  •f,  to  receive  for  the  balance  of  her  trade 
a  hundred  pounds  of  her  own  louis  d'ors,  or  a 
hundred  pounds  of  ftandard  gold  bullion,  at 
fuch  time  as  bullion  is  commonly  carried  to 

♦  Political  CEconomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  58.         -f  Ibid,  p,  6r. 
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the  mint,  becaufe  the  one  and  the  other  will 
anfvver  the  fame  occafions,  both  in  the  Paris 
market  and  in  mofl  trading  towns  in  Europe. 
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Of  the  Inter efi  of  Money :  how  its  Rife  or  Fall  is 
infuenced  by  the  State  of  Commerce,     Of 
fixing  the  Rate  of  Inter  cji.    OJ  Paper -money. 
Paper-credit,     State  of  the  North  American 
Colonies  in  this  Rcfpe£i.     Of  Exchange, 

To  perfons  in  trade,  money  yields  as  pro- 
per a  produce,  as  lands  do  to  hufbandmen. 
Hence,  the  ufe  of  it  bears  a  price,  as  well  as 
the  life  of  land.  And  interejt^  which  is  the 
price  of  money,  the  univerfal  reprefentative 
of  commodities,  is  juftly  called  the  barometer 
of  a  flate,  fhowing  very  nearly  the  compara- 
tive ftate  of  the  commerce  and  riches  of  the 
nation. 

The  lownefs  of  intereft  is  almoft  an  infal- 
lible fign  of  the  flourifhiiig  ftate  of  a  people. 
It  proves  the  increafe  of  induflry,  and  a  good 
circulation  through  the  whole  (late,  to  little 

lefs 
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lefs  than  demonflratioii.  And  though  a  fud- 
den  check  to  commerce  may  have  a  momen- 
tary efFcCt  of  the  fame  kind,  it  is  eafily  didin- 
guilhcd  from  the  former.  AlmoU:  all  other 
means  of  aicertaining  the  quantity  of  trade  in 
a  nation  are  very  fallacious.  The  number  of 
tons  of  (hipping,  which  fome  have  iccoiirfe 
to  for  that  purpofe,  affords  a  very  imperfect 
rule  to  judge  of  the  real  riches,  or  trade,  of 
two  nations  ;  for  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
difference  of  bulk  and  the  intrinfic  value  of 
commodities. 

High  intereft  of  money  arifes  from  three 
circumftances ;  a  great  demand  for  borrow- 
ing; little  riches  to  fupply  that  demand;  and 
great  profits  arifing  from  commerce.  All 
thofe  circumflances  are  marks  of  a  fmall  ad- 
vance in  commerce  and  induflry.  In  a  frate 
where  there  is  nothing  but  a  landed  interefl 
there  is  little  frugality,  and  therefore  bor- 
rowers mufh  be  very  numerous ;  whereas 
traders,  having  gain  always  before  their  eyes, 
are  faving.  In  a  monied  intereff,  therefore, 
there  is  a  great  number  of  lenders,  which 
fuiks  the  rate  of  intereft.  It  is  needlefs  to 
inquire,  with  refpe<£l  to  the  third  circum- 
flaace,  whether  low  interefl,  or  low  profits, 

S  2  be 
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be  the  caufe,  or  effed,  with  refpefl  to  each 
other.  They  both  arife  from  an  extenfive 
commerce,  and  mutually  forward  each  other. 

This  circumflance  clearly  Ihows  the  low 
flate  of  commerce  in  ancient  times.  We  read 
in  Lyfias  of  one  thoufand  per  cent,  profit  be* 
ing  made  on  a  cargo  of  two  talents  fent  to  no 
greater  a  diftance  than  from  Athens  to  the 
Adriatic ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  as  an  inftance 
of  exorbitant  profit.  Agreeably  to  this,  the 
intereft  of  money  was  high  in  ancient  times, 
generally  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  Where 
there  is  an  extetifive  trade,  merchants  will 
endeavour  to  underfell  one  another,  and  ma- 
nage every  thing  in  the  cheapeft  manner  pof- 
fible,  fo  as  to  get  handfome  fortunes  by  fmall 
profits,  and  large  dealings. 

In  China  the  legal  interefl  of  money  is 
thirty  per  cent  *.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  me- 
.dium  between  the  rent  of  good  lands,  and  the 
gains  of  commerce  -f.  But  the  fame  autho- 
rity fays,  that  money  laid  out  on  lands  or 
houfes  brings  at  the  moft  ten  per  cent ;[;. 
Fifty  per  cent,  therefore,  muft  be  the  medium 
profit  of  commerce  in  that  country. 

*  Memoires  fur  les  Chinois,  vol.  iv.  p.  336. 
•t  Ibid.  p.  341.  t  P.  385. 

Though 
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Though  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  mo- 
ney unemployed,  and  particularly  a  fuddea 
acqullition  of  money,  may  for  a  time  produce 
a  lownefs  of  intereft,  as  was  the  cafe  in  Spain 
upon  the  difcovery  of  America,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  where  there  is  much 
money,  intereft  will  be  low.  The  circum- 
ftances  mentioned  above  muft  be  taken  into 
confideration.  Intereft  at  Batavia  is  ten  per 
cent,  and  in  Jamaica  fix  per  cent,  though 
thofe  places  abound  more  in  coin  than  London 
or  Amfterdam. 

Whatever  occafions  the  hoarding  of  money 
tends  to  leffen  the  rate  of  intereft.  General 
frugahty  has  the  fame  efted:.  In  this  ftate  of 
things,  many  will  be  able  to  lend,  and  few- 
will  be  difpofed  to  borrow. 

There  does  not  feem  to  be  any  more  reafon 
why  government  ftiould  fix  the  intereft  of 
money,  than  the  price  of  ^ny  other  commo- 
dity. The  real  value  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every 
thing  elfe,  is  beft  found  by  the  want  of  it ; 
and  to  this  government  itl'elf  muft  conform. 
For,  by  one  means  or  other,  the  ftate  muft 
always  give  the  price  at  which  the  money 
holder  is  wrlhng  to  part  with  it.  England, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  war,  borrowed 

S  5  ^t 
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at  much  more  than  legal  intcref},  though  it 
was  nominally  at  lefs;  for  the  miaiflers  gave 
various  advantages  to  thofe  who  were  willing 
to  lend  them  money.  There  may  be  a  cout 
venieuce  in  having  a  determinate  meaning  to 
the  term  intereji^  where  it  is  not  defined  by 
the  parties  themfelves ;  but  this  (iTould  be  as 
nearly  as  poffible  its  a6lual  value,  and  vary 
with  it.  When  perfons  want  money,  and 
the  rate  of  intereil  is  low,  they  muft  not  only 
pay  the  real  value  of  it,  but  they  mufl  like- 
wife  indemnify  the  lenders  for  the  rilk  they 
run  in  breaking  the  law. 

As  money  is  a  reprefentatlve  of  commodi- 
ties, fo  bills  are  a  reprefentatlve  of  money; 
and  as  money  is  of  no  ufe  when  it  cannot  be 
exchanged  for  commodities,  fo  are  bdls  of  no 
ufe,  when  they  cannot  be  exchanged  for  mo- 
ney. But  fince  the  value  of  bills  with  refpedl 
to  money  is  fixed,  every  bill  reprefents  a  cer- 
tain abfolute  fum,  and  the  proportion  between 
money  and  bills  is  not  variable,  like  the  pro- 
portion between  money  and  commodities. 
There  is  no  danger  of  a  country  being  over- 
flocked  with  bills,  when  there  is  no  fraud  in 
drawing  them,  fince  no  bill  is  drawn  unlefs 
the  value  exprefTed  in  it  be  forthcoming.  The 

only 
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only  danger  arlles  from  perfons  promifing, 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  or  note,  more  than  they 
may  be  able  to  pay  at  the  time  promifed. 
And  while  a  man's  credit,  or  that  of  a  bank, 
is  good,  their  promiflbry  notes  will  circulate 
exadlly  like  ca(h,  without  any  thing  being 
reprefented  by  them.  But,  provided  paper 
credit,  public  or  private,  be  kept  within  tole- 
rable bounds,  and  the  public  or  private  funds 
be  able  to  anfwer  any  demands  that  may  be 
made  upon  them,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  an 
obftrudlion  to  commerce,  that  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  it.  It  operates  in  the  lame 
manner  as  the  increafe  of  money,  and  hath 
the  fame  effe£ls,  in  promoting  induftry,  and 
brin^inof  about  a  more  flourifliing  flate  of  the 
people.  But  then  this  can  never  be  the  cafe 
for  any  confiderable  time,  and  in  any  eminent 
degree,  except  in  opulent  and  commercial 
countries,  and  in  thofe  only  in  which  the 
liberty  of  the  whole  people  is  inviolably  ell:a->- 
bhfhed. 

Voltaire  acknowledges  the  importance  of 
paper  credit,  when  he  fays,  we  (viz.  the 
French)  begin  to  form  funds  of  mortgage,  as 
among  the  Englifli ;  and  if  in  a  ftate  purely 
monarchical,  thefe  circulatory  notes  could  be 
S  4  introduced, 
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introduced,  which  at  leaft  double  the  wealth 
of  Endand,  the  admiiiiflratioii  of  France 
would  acquire  its  laft  degree  of  perfevSlion, 

The  hiftory  of  the  Miffifippi  fcheme  in 
France,  and  that  of  the  South  Sea  Company 
in  England,  demonftrate  the  ill  confequences 
of  the  too  great  extenfion  of  paper  credit.  It 
is  not,  however,  abfolutcly  neceflary,  though 
it  be  convenient,  that  there  be  a6lual  cafh 
in  every  country,  fufficlent  to  anfwer  the  pa- 
per credit  of  it.  If  there  be  commodities  to 
anfwer  it,  it  is  the  fame  thing  in  fa6l.  In 
that  cafe,  notes  are  only  a  more  perilliable 
kind  of  money.  They  reprefent  commodi- 
ties immediately  without  the  intervention  of 
real  coin.  The  ftate  of  our  colonies  in  North 
America  demonftrates  this. 

It  is  faid  that  all  the  money,  which  our 
North  American  colonies  can  poffibly  get,  cen- 
tres in  England;  fo  that  fcarce  they,  or  any 
of  our  American  colonies,  know  the  ufe  of 
gold  and  filver  pafling  in  current  payment. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  invent  a  nominal 
medium  of  exchange,  viz.  bills  ilTued  by  public 
authority,  which  go  as  low  as  fixpence.  This 
^aper  mo7iey  ferves  all  the  common  ufes  of 
gold  and  filver  money ;  and  notwithflanding 

1:hi5 
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this  feeming  inconvenience,  thcfe  people  in- 
creafe  mofl:  aftonifhingly  in  numbers  and 
riches,  being  furnifhed  with  all  the  conve-- 
niences  of  life,  capable  of  fitting  out  fleets, 
furniiliing  and  feeding  armies,  and  all  with- 
out gold  or  (liver  *.  The  Portuguefe  have 
gold  and  diamonds  in  great  quantities  in  Brafil, 
but  the  people  are  few,  ill  fed,  and  ill  clothed, 
nor  are  thej  capable  of  fitting  out  fleets,  fur* 
jiifhing  or  maintaining  armies. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place,  though 
I  be  writing  for  the  ufe  of  the  hiftorian,  and 
not  of  the  merchant,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
general  nature  of  exchange  ;  as  the  knowledge 
of  it  is  necefiary  to  underfland  what  writers, 
even  in  an  hiflorical  view,  fay  upon  the 
fubje£t. 

When  two  countries  have  equal  demands 
upon  one  another,  that  is,  when  neither 
country  receives  more  goods  from  the  other 
than  what  it  returns  to  the  amount  of  in  its 
own  commodities,  the  exchange  is  faid  to  be 
(it  par.     There  is  no  occafion  for  cafli  in  fuch 

*  Thefe  paragraphs  were  written  before  the  American 
war;  but,  as  relating  to  a  real  ftate  of  things  formerly  exift- 
ing,  they  are  of  the  fame  wk  for  the  purpofe  of  thefe 
Jedlures, 

a  comp 
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a  commerce;  a  perfon  who  wants  to  remit  a 
fum  of  money,  can  eafilj  find  a  perfon  at 
home  who  owes  that  lum  abroad;  and  his 
correfpondent  abroad  may  draw  upon  him 
payable  to  his  neighbour.  The  coin  of  each 
'country  in  this  cafe  only  ferves  as  the  medium 
of  computation  in  adjuillng  the  value  of  com- 
modities, and  nothing  can  be  gained  or  loft 
by  the  different  price  of  money  in  either  coun- 
try. For  in  that  cafe,  the  value  of  every 
piece  of  money  is  determined  by  its  own  ia- 
trinfic  goodnefs  only. 

Suppofing  thefe  two  places  to  be  London 
and  Amfterdam,  and  the  circumftances  of 
their  trade  to  change,  fo  that  the  merchants 
of  one  of  thefe  places,  e.  g.  London,  import 
more  commodities  from  Amll:erdam  than  they 
export  to  it,  a  balance  of  caHi  Vvill  be  due  to 
Amfterdam,  which  it  may  not  be  eafy  to 
convey  ;  and  there  will  always  be  more  mer- 
chants in  London  who  have  money  to  pay  at 
Amfterdam,  than  ther^  will  be  who  have  mo- 
ney to  receive  there.  Confequently,  a  mer- 
chant at  Amfterdam,  where  there  are  many 
bills  upon  London,  muft  pay  a  premium  to  have 
thofe  bills  difcounted;  whereas  the  few  bills 
»t  London  upon  Amfterdam  will  bear  a  higher 

price 
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price  than  their  real  value,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  perfons  who  want  fuch  bills,  hav- 
ing money  to  pay  in  Amfterdam.  In  this 
cafe,  the  exchange  is  faid  to  be  Mow  par  at 
London,  and  above  par  at  Amfterdam. 

It  is  plain  from  thefc  principles,  that  when 
the  exchange  is  below  par,  in  any  ftate,  that 
flate  loles  as  debtor  or  buyer,  and  gains  as 
creditor  or  leller.  There  is  therefore  an  ad- 
ditional encouragement  to  exportation,  where 
importation  has  been  exceffive,  and  therefore 
a  conftant  tendency  to  a  balance  of  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  in  the  feveral  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  world. 

Lending  of  money,  as  well  as  paying  of 
debts,  equally  turns  the  exchange  againlt  a 
country,  which  fhows  that  the  exchange  is 
no  rule  for  judging  of  the  profperity  of 
trade  \ 

It  muft  be  underftood  that  this  account  of 
exchange  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  profit  of 
the  bankers.  They  only  affift  merchants  \w 
negociating  their  bills,  and  muft  be  paid  for 
their  affiftance,  whether  the  perfons  who 
employ  them  be  gainers  or  lofers  by  their 
j^ealings. 

♦  Sir  James  Stewart,  yol.  i.  p.  36. 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE     LIV. 

fhe  Confequences  of  a  Jiourijh'ing  State  cf  Society 
deduced.  What  Kinds  of  Luxury  are  hurtful. 
How  far  the  Country  in  which  Luxury  pre- 
vails  is  hereby  rendered  incapable  of  Self 
defejice  or  the  contrary.  'The  Temper  of 
Mind  in  luxurious  and  barbarous  Ages  com- 
pared. The  Mif chiefs  of  Idlenefs.  The  State 
cf  Virtue  in  the  earlier  and  later  Periods  of 
moft  Hiflories.  EJfeds  of  large  capita!  Cities. 
The  dreadful  Confequence  of  a  total  Depravity 
of  Manners.     Gaming.     Education. 

After  confiderins:;  the  attention  that  an 
hiftorian  ought  to  give  to  agriculture,  com- 
7nerce,  and  the  arts ;  which  are  univerfally 
confidered  as  the  principal  means  of  raifing  all 
•ftates  to  their  greateft  perfedion,  ia  the  pof- 
feflion  of  all  the  neceflaries  and  conveniences 
of  life,  that  is,  of  riches,  in  the  only  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word ;  we  are  naturally  led  to 
turn  our  attention  to  the  confequences  of  this 
happy  (late,  at  which  all  mankind,  and  all 
nations,  are  aiming,  in  the  influence  it  has 

on 
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Oil  the  tempers  and  manners  of  men  with 
rcipcd:  to  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  tliefe  afFedions  of  the  mind  upon 
the  outward  circumftances  of  a  people.  It  is 
only  the  obfervation  of  hiftorical  fads  that  can 
authorize  us  to  advance  any  thing  with  cer- 
tainty upon  this  fubje£V. 

As  a  rich  and  flourifhing  flate  of  fociety  is 
the  objevfl  of  all  wife  policy,  it  v/ere  abfurd 
to  fuppofe  that  the  proper  ufe  of  riches  was 
neceffarily,  and  upon  the  whole,  hurtful  to 
the  members  of  it.     The  more  conveniences 
men  are  able  to  procure  to  themfelves,  the 
more  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  enjoy  life, 
and  make  themfelves  and  others  happy.   The 
only  danger  to  their  virtue,  and  their  interefl 
(which  always  coincide)  is,  left  through  an 
immoderate  indulgence  of  their  appetites,  men 
contradl  difeafes,  enfeeble  their  conftitutions, 
and  fhorten  their  lives.     The  gratification  of 
their  tafte  for  mere  ornament  in  drefs,  equi- 
page, &c.  can  do  no  real  harm.     Wants  of 
this  kind,  more  than  ail  our  other  wants, 
promote  induftry,  and  are  a  moft  effedlual 
means  of  circulating  wealth.     The  vanity  of 
the  French  makes  them  induftrious,  whereas 
the  pride  of  the  Spaniards  makes  them  idle. 
8  It 
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It  is  but  a  little  in  comparifon  that  any  man 
could  expend  in  the  indulgence  of  his  appetite 
only.  For  from  this  account  we  ought  to 
exclude  thofe  expenlive  diflies,  which  vanity, 
and  a  tafte  for  eleo;ance  have  introduced. 

It  is  faid  that  the  French  baubles,  modes 
and  foIUes  coll  England,  in  the  time  of  Col- 
bert, little  lefs  than  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  and  other  nations  in  propor« 
tion.  But  if  the  people  who  bought  thofe 
fuperfluities  had  money  to  fpare  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  them,  what  harm  could  there  be  in 
indulging  their  fancy?  Let  the  people  who 
complain  of  fuch  trifles  make  them  them- 
fclves,  and  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  fale.  It 
was  very  abfurd  in  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  to 
forbid  his  fubjects  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver 
o;  naments,  as  if  Spain  had  been  an  indigent 
republic,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  reftrain 
luxury  in  China,  becaufe  the  lands  are  barely 
fuiiicient  to  mamtain  their  inhabitants.  But 
it  we;  e  better  to  have  fewer  people,  and  thofe 
better  accommodated. 

It  is  faid  that  living  in  luxury  tends  to  make 
men  effeminate  and  cowardly.  But  on  the 
other  hand  a  very  low  and  meagre  diet  is  in- 
capable of  giving  ftrength  of  body,  and  con- 

fequently 
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fequently  that  firmnefs  of  mind,  which  is  de- 
rived from  what  is  called  better  living.  In- 
clemency of  weather,  extremity  of  heat  and 
cold,  &c.  will  certainly  be  heft  born  by  thofe 
who  have  been  mofl  ufed  to  bear  them.  But 
as  natural  courage  depends  on  bodily  (Irength, 
and  the  motive  which  men  have  to  exert  it, 
furely  more  fpirit  and  courage  may  be  expelled 
from  a  man  who  has  had  good  nouriihment, 
and  who  has  fomething  to  defend,  than  from 
one  who  is  almofl  ftarved,  and  who  has  Httle 
or  nothing  to  fight  for.  The  Englifh  com- 
mon people  may  be  termed  rich  and  luxurious 
in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the  fame  rink  in 
France ;  and  it  is  thought  that  in  general, 
they  have  both  more  ftrength  of  body,  and 
more  true  courage,  than  they, 

Befides,  in  a  country  where  there  are  more 
riches,  there  may  generally  be  expeded  more 
improvements  of  all  kinds,  and  confequently 
more  knowledge.  And  knowledge  employed 
in  the  defence  of  the  ftate  is,  in  efFe<fl:,  an 
addition  of  power.  Thus  the  Romans,  by 
their  difcipline  and  fkill  in  war,  held  out 
many  centuries  againfl:  the  hardy,  but  igno- 
rant, favages  of  the  north. 

High   living,    indeed,    certainly  enfeebles 

the 
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the  body,  and  it  is  the  fource  of  many  other 
evils.  But  it  is  far  preferable  to  a  ftate  of 
idlenefs,  and  barbarity,  which  is  generally  the 
alternative  of  it.  In  a  people  of  the  greateft 
wealth  and  luxury  there  is  never  found  that 
treachery,  and  cruelty,  which  charadlerize 
almofl  all  uncivilized  and  barbarous  ftates ; 
but  commonly  a  higher  and  jufter  fenfe  of 
honour,  and  a  greater  humanity  of  temper. 
Between  the  firft  and  fecond  Punic  wars, 
when  the  conftitution  of  Rome  was  moft 
perfect,  the  practice  of  poifoning  was  fo  com- 
mon, that  during  one  feafon,  it  is  faid,  the 
praetor  punifhed  capitally  for  this  crime  about 
three  thoufand  perfons  in  one  part  of  Italy, 

As  to  the  fondnefs  for  money,  which  is 
one  great  caufe  of  rapacious  and  unjuft  me- 
thods of  obtaining  it,  and  confequently  of 
much  vice  and  wicked nefs,  that  mufl  be  equal, 
where  there  are  equal  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  ufe  of  it.  A  porter,  fays  Mr.  Hume, 
is  not  lefs  greedy  of  money,  which  he  fpends 
on  bacon  and  brandy,  than  a  courtier  who 
purchafes  champaign  and  ortolans.  Nothing 
can  reft  rain  a  love  of  money  but  a  fenfe  of 
honour  and  virtue,  which  may  reafonably  be 
cxpeded  to  abound  moft  in  an  age  of  luxury 

and 
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and  knowledge.     In  Poland,  where  there  are 
the   feweft  arts   and    improvements    of  any 
kind,  venality  and  corruption  prevail  to  the 
greateft  degree  imaginable;    and  in  England 
the  elc6lors  are  more  corrupt  than  the  ele6:ed. 
With  refpedl  even  to  a  tafte  for  ornament, 
that   innocent   and   really   ufeful   branch   of 
luxury,  it  appears  to  be  every  where  equal  to 
its  power  of  fhowing  itfelf.     The  Hottentot 
is  as  proud  of  his  bladder  faftened  to  his  hair, 
as  the  European  of  any  ornament  he  can  put 
on.     The  native  Americans  carry  their  tafte 
for  ornament  to  the  moft  ridiculous  contri- 
vances.    Both  their  women,  and  even  their 
inen,  were  found  with  plates  of  gold  hanging 
from  their  nofes  upon  their  upper  lips. 

Idlenefs  is  the  great  inlet  to  the  mod  de-- 
ftruclive  vices.  It  has  therefore  been  the  ob- 
ject of  every  good  flatefman  to  keep  the  bulk 
of  the  people  as  much  as  poffible  fully  em- 
ployed. The  Romans  always  feverely  felt 
the  effe(£ls  of  a  diibanded  army;  and  a  pro- 
digious increafe  of  robberies,  and  public  vio- 
lence of  every  kind,  is  always  the  confequence 
of  the  like  event  with  us.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  a  great  number  of  livery- fervants,  who 
are  both  idle  and  vicious,  and  who  have  little 
Vol.  II.  T  to 
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to  do,  arc  a  great  nuifance  to  foclety.  The 
unbounded  violence  of  the  feudal  times  was 
committed  by  men  who  had  hardly  any  thing 
elfe  to  do.  Almofl:  all  the  diforders  of  the 
Roman  flate,  towards  the  decline  of  the  re- 
public, may  alfo  be  afcribed  to  the  abfolute 
idlenefs  of  mofi:  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 
They  were  maintained  by  diftributions  of 
corn,  for  which  they  paid  nothing.  Confe- 
quently  all  tillage  and  hufbandry  was  neg- 
le£ted,  and  they  were  at  liberty  for  any  a6i:  of 
violence  they  could  be  inftigated  to.  For  the 
fame  reafon  many  holidays  are  very  hurtful  to 
the  ilate,  and  it  was  an  excellent  law  at 
Athens,  that  excufed  a  man  from  maintain- 
ing; his  father  if  he  had  taught  him  no  trade. 
Many  ffcates  in  the  early  period  of  their  hif- 
tory  have  been  remarkable  for  their  frugality 
and  virtue,  which,  in  confequence  of  becom- 
ins:  rich,  have  become  abandoned  to  vices  of 
all  kinds.  The  difference  may  chiefly  be 
afcribed  to  their  conftant  employment,  and  an 
equality  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  the  former 
cafe.  This  latter  circumftance  is  of  confi- 
derable  confequence.  Where  there  are  no 
perfons  of  overgrown  fortunes,  there  is  no- 
thing greatly  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  envy,  and 

emulation. 
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emulation,  of  ambition,  and  rapacioufnefs, 
through  the  influence  of  which  men  over* 
come  their  natural  averfion  to  other  vices.  la 
the  early  times  of  the  Roman  commonwealth 
3n  heirefs  might  fafely  be  trufted  with  her 
neareft  relation ;  but  when  the  manners  of 
the  Romans  were  changed,  they  were  obliged 
to  alter  that  law.  In  the  former  period,  the 
people  did  not  even  make  ufe  of  the  power 
they  had  contended  for,  of  choofing  their  ma- 
giftrates  from  their  own  body ;  but  afterwards 
they  abufed  that,  and  every  power. 

Obfervations  fimilar  to  thefe  may  be  made 
concerning  the  fucceffion  of  princes  in  moft 
empires.  The  kings  of  all  the  twenty-two 
dynafties  in  China  began  with  a  vigorous  ap- 
plication to  bufinefs ;  but  their  fucceflbrs  grew 
daily  more  and  more  effeminate,  till  at  laft 
they  were  dethroned  by  fome  enterpriiing 
ufurper. 

The  largenefs  of  capital  cities  is  alfo  a  great 
means  of  promoting  the  moft  deftrudivc 
luxury.  In  Ihort,  luxury  may  be  faid  to  be 
in  proportion  to  this  circumflance,  together 
with  the  inequality  of  fortunes  and  the  riches 
of  a  (late.  When  perfons  who  have  wealth 
at  their  command  live  near  together,  they  are 
T  2  Conflantly 
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coiiftantly  and  unavoidably  a6luated  by  a  fpirit 
of  emulation  to  go  beyond  one  another,  in 
cv^ery  article  of  extravagance  and  expence. 
And  confidering  how  many  prudent  methods 
there  are  of  diftributing  money,  without  en- 
couraging^ idlenefs,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 

DO  ' 

fo  much  of  it  fhould  be  fquandered  away  to 
fo  little  purpofe.  The  fame  care  and  toil 
which  would  raife  a  difli  of  peas  at  Chriftmas, 
\\^ould  give  bread  to  a  whole  family  during 
fix  months. 

The  confequence  of  abfolute  corruption  and 
profligacy  of  manners  is  dreadful  indeed.  It 
is  inconfiftent  wdth  the  very  being  of  civil 
fociety.  Where  the  paflion  for  wealth,  as 
the  means  of  luxury,  is  fuperior  to  every  other 
affeclion,  it  is  no  w^onder  if  a  man  ihould 
fometimes  think  it  his  intereft  to  facrifice  his 
country,  and  every  principle  of  honour  and 
confcience,  to  it. 

Above  all  other  methods,  the  practice  of 
gaming  is  the  greatefl  incentive  of  avarice, 
profulion,  and  profligacy  of  every  kind.  A 
man  who  has  gained  an  eftate  by  the  turn  of 
a  die  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  ufe  it  with  the 
fame  moderation  and  prudence,  as  if  he  had 
acquired  it  by  his  own  induflry ;  and  a  man 
J  who 
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uho  lofes  an  eftate  by  the  fame  means  fel- 
dom  finds  himfclf  diipofed  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  it  by  any  other ;  at  leaft,  any  more 
honourable.  His  mind  is  then  ready  to  catch 
at  any  method  which  will  enable  him  to  repair 
his  fortune  as  cxpeditioufly  as  he  loft  it :  and 
if  bribery  and  corruption  be  neceffary,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  he  will  not  make  much  fcruple  of 
them. 

There  is  no  efFe^lual  method  of  reftrainins: 
vice  of  all  kinds  but  by  early  and  deeply  in- 
culcating the  principles  of  integrity,  honour, 
and  religion,  on  the  minds  of  youth,  in  a  fevere 
and  virtuous  education.  After  this  they  will 
hardly  be  feduced  very  foon  ;  and  when  fo- 
briety  and  virtue  are  become  habitual  to  them, 
they  will  both  find  their  greateft  fatisfadioti 
in  fuch  a  life  here,  and  conceive  the  nobleft 
and  bed  founded  hopes  of  happinefs  from  it 
hereafter.  And  (notwithftanding  the  advan- 
tages which  indire^lly  accrue  from  vice  and 
folly)  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  who  adl 
upon  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  and 
confcientioufly  make  their  power  fublervient  to 
the  good  of  their  country,  are  the  men  who 
are  the  greateft  honour  to  human  nature,  and 
the  greateft  bleffing  to  human  focieties. 
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LECTURE     LV. 

^/je  Importance  of  an  Attention  to  lefs  'Things 
than  thofe  difcourjed  of  above.     Influence  of 
Politenejs  in  a  State.     Marnier s  of  the  An- 
cients*    What  Form  of  Government  is  moji 
favourable  to  Politenejs.    State  of  Diverjions 
among    the    Greeks    and  Romans.     The  In- 
fluence of  dofneftlc  Slofvery  on  the  Minds  of 
the  Ancients.     Manners  of  the  Feudal  'tunes. 
The  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Polltenefs  In  Eu- 
rope.    The  Confequence  of  a  free  Intercourfo 
between  the  Sexes.     The  Reafon  of  the  high 
Dlffin^ion   with   which   the  Female  Sex  is 
treated  In  Europe.    How  far  the  Laws  which 
regulate  the  Treatment  of  Women  depend  upon 
the  Climate  of  Countries.     Treatment  of  Wo^ 
men  In  the  Ea/i^  among  the  Greeks,  Romans^ 
and  barbarous  Nations, 

The  fources  of  general  happinefs  in  a  date 
rnuft  not  always  be  looked  for  in  fuch  link- 
ing circumftances,  as  government,  religion, 
laws,  arts,  and  commerce,  though  an  atten- 
tion to  thefe  be  allowed  to  be  the  moil:  eflen- 
tjal  in  a  well  regulated  {late.    Allowing  thefe 
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requifltes  to  profperity  to  be  in  the  beft  con- 
dition imaginable,  we  muft  wait  till  we  have 
taken  a  nearer  view  of  a  people,  in  private 
and  domeftic  life,  before  we  can  juflly  pro- 
nounce whether  they  really  enjoy  their  fitua- 
tion.  We  muft  not  infer  that  becaufe  men*s 
liberty  and  property  are  fecure,  and  in  a  way 
of  being  advanced,  that  therefore  they  are 
happy.  We  muft  alfo  infpe<3:  their  prevaihng 
manners  and  cuftoms,  conlider  the  terms  upon 
which  common  acquaintance  live  and  con- 
verfe  together,  and  particularly  in  what  man- 
ner the  two  fexes  behave  to  one  another. 
Other  objedls  of  attention  are  fuch  as  may 
more  properly  be  faid  to  guard  againft  unhap- 
pinefs.  Thefe  are  the  things  which  actually 
impart  the  chief  pleafures  that  fweeten  the 
cup  of  life,  which  diffufe  a  fpirit  of  cheerful- 
nefs  over  fociety,  and  give  a  relilh  to  all  the 
advantages  of  it. 

Both  hiftory  and  experience  inform  us,  that 
mankind  are  naturally  felfifh,fenfual,  haughty,  ^ 
overbearing,  and  favage ;  and  yet  without  a 
fpirit  of  moderation,  humanity,  and  conde- 
fcenfion,  there  can  be  no  good  harmony  and 
confidence  in  fociety.  Society,  therefore,  can 
never  arrive  at  perfection  till  thofe  vices  to 
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which  men  are  mofl  prone  be  either  eradi- 
cated, or  difguifed,  and  the  oppofite  virtues, 
either  acquired,  or  counterfeited.  Abfolutely 
to  eradicate  vices,  and  acquire  virtues,  is  not 
to  be  expelled  from  the  bulk  of  mankind.  It 
is  happy,  therefore,  when,  from  a  fenfe  of 
decency  and  honour,  they  learn  the  art  of  pre- 
ferving  the  appearance  of  virtue.  For  if  that 
appearance  be  habitual,  and  uniform,  it  wiU 
have  nearly  the  fame  effed  in  fociety ;  though 
the  virtues  themfelves  would  enable  a  p.erfon 
to  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  others  with 
far  lefs  pain,  and  mortification  to  himfelf. 

True  poliicnefs  is  the  art  of  feeming  to  be 
habitually  influenced  by  thofe  virtues,  an4 
good  difpofitions  of  mind,  which  moft  con- 
tribute to  the  eafe  and  the  pleafure  of  thofe 
we  converfe  with.  And  wherever  nature 
has  given  the  mind  a  propenfity  to  any  vice, 
or  any  quality  difagreeable  to  others,  refine^ 
sood  breeding;  has  tauo;ht  them  to  throw  the 
bias  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  to  preferve  the 
appearance  of  fentiments  quite  contrary  tq 
thofe  they  are  naturally  inclined  to. 

The  ancients  knew  little  or  nothing  com-? 
paratively  of  true  politenefs,  and  hence  we 
i;nay  conclude  they  had  but  little  enjoyment 
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of  fociety.  The  fcurrility,  and  obfcenlty, 
which  appear  in  the  moft  admired  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  are  abominable.  That  they  had 
no  idea  of  politenefs  properly  fo  called,  may  z 
be  feen  by  another  circumftance.  When  any  'W 
thing  is  cultivated,  whether  it  be  an  art,  a 
fcience,  or  a  branch  of  virtue,  its  minute  dif- 
tinftions  and  fubdivilions  open  themfelves  to 
view,  and  are  univerfally  obferved.  Thus 
with  us,  a  {enCe  of  honour  and  virtue  are  two 
things;  with  the  ancients  they  were  the 
fame :  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  with 
them  they  were  little  cultivated  or  under- 
ftood ;  and  that  politenefs,  which  depends  very- 
much  on  a  nice  fenfe  of  honour,  as  diftin^t 
from  virtue,  could  hardly  be  known  to  them. 
All  the  poUtenefs  and  civility  which  the  aur 
cients  arrived  at  was  derived  from  books  and 
ftudy.  It  was  a  faying  of  Menander,  that  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  gods  to  make  a 
foldier  polite.  So  different  were  their  notion? 
pf  politenefs  from  ours. 

Indeed,  the  equality  of  popular  flates  is  very 
unfavourable  to  politenefs.  The  haughty  re- 
publican who  is  conftantly  engaged  in  a  fierce 
contention  for  his  own  prerogatives,  is  not 
jikel^  tP  accjuire  a  habit  of  condefcenfion  to 

others  j 
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Others;  whereas  in  monarchies,  where  all  the 
members  of  the  ftate  are  more  dependent  on 
one  another,  and  elpecially  in  European  mo- 
narchies, where  even  the  prince  himfelf  is  de- 
pendent on  the  people,  an  habitual  defire  of 
pleaiing  is  naturally  generated,  in  which  all 
appearance  of  felfjfhnefs,  and  every  unfociable 
dilpofition,  entirely  vanifiies,  and  every  one 
feems  to  have  no  other  object  than  the  eafe 
and  the  pleafiire  of  others. 

The  perfection  of  complaifance  (though  per- 
haps not  proper  politenefs)  is  no  where  to  be 
feen  but  in  China.  There,  far  from  beins: 
confined  to  the  higher  ranks  of  men,  even  the 
loweft  orders  of  the  people  are  a£luated  by  it. 
The  many  forms  which  mufl  be  obferved  in 
the  common  intercourfe  of  life,  and  which 
muft  be  all  broken  through  before  perfons  can 
quarrel  with  one  another,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  preferve  the  profound  tranquillity 
which  reigns  through  the  whole  of  that  vaft 
empire.  The  epocha  of  all  the  politenefs  the 
Romans  ever  had  was  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  eftablifliment  of  arbitrary  power. 

Since,  however,  the  members  of  every  re- 
public are,  in  fli£l:,  clofely  canncfted  with, 
gad  dependent   upon,  one  another,  and  it  is 
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peculiarly  the  intereft  of  all  who  are  candi- 
dates for  office  and  power  to  court  the  good 
opinion  of  the  loweft  vulgar,  1  do  not  clearly 
fee  why  complaifance  (hould  not  gain  ground, 
and   become    habitual,    in   a    popular    ftate ; 
though  it  muft  be  acknowledged,   that  that 
kind  of  complaifance   which  is  acquired  by 
courting,  and  adapting  ones  felf  to  the  tafte 
of  the  populace,  is  very  different  from  that 
complaifance  which  is  acquired  by  a  man's 
fludying  to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  fupe- 
riors.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  not, 
the  form  of  their  government  only  that  kept 
the  Romans   fo   long  ftrangers  to  true  po- 
litenefs. 

The  Romans  had  none  of  thofe  diverlions 
and  amufements,  which,  though  they  con- 
tribute to  the  difiipation  of  our  time,  do  greatly 
promote  the  humanization  of  our  manners. 
They  had  no  vifiting  days,  no  balls,  no  alfem- 
blies  of  noblemen  and  perfons  of  diftin£lion  at 
ladies'  houfes.  The  women  faw^  each  other 
only  at  the  fhows,  the  theatres,  and  the  en- 
tertainments begun  by  Nero.  Even  plays 
were  feldom  exhibited  at  Rome  in  comparifoii 
pf  what  they  are  with  us.     They  were  more 

frequent 
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frequent  indeed  at  Athens,  where  gentlemen, 
were  not  afhamed  to  dance,  or  even  to  appear 
upon  the  ftage  themlelves;  and  where  the 
manners  of  the  people  were  infinitely  more 
agreeable  than  the  manners  of  the  Romans, 
who  were  afhamed  of  dancing,  and  who  took 
pleafure  in  nothing  but  manly  exercifes,  fhows 
of  gladiators  and  wild  beads. 

The  pra£tice  of  domeflic  flavery  could  not 
fail  to  give  a  favage  turn  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  free-born  ancients,  and  particularly  of  the 
Romans  in  their  later  times,  when  they  made 
fo  much  ufe  of  Haves.     What  humanity,  and 
delicacy  of  fentiment  could  be  expe<5led  from 
a  people  who  were  not  afiiamed  to  f  uffer  their 
old  and  ufelefs  flaves,  when  worn  out  in  their 
fervice,  to  ftarve  on  an  ifland  in  the  Tiber,  as 
was  the  common  practice  at  Rome  ?   It  was  a 
profefTed  maxim  of  the  elder  Cato  to  fell  his 
fuperannuated  flaves  at  any  price,  rather  than 
maintain  what  he  efteemed  an  ufelefs  burden. 
A  chained  flave  for  a  porter  was  a  common 
fight  at  Rome.     Vidius  Pollio  ufed  to  throw 
his  flaves  who  had  difobli^ed  him  into  his  fifh- 
ponds,  to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  mullets.     la 
the  Roman  laws   flaves  were  always  confix 

deredj 
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dered,  not  as  men,  having  any  rights  of  their 
own,  but  as  res,  the  mere  property  of  their 
mafters. 

The  feudal  times,  which  fucceeded  the 
Roman  empire,  were  as  Uttle  favourable  to 
politenefs,  and  the  true  enjoyment  of  fociety. 
The  tirft  dawnings  of  politenefs  in  later  times 
appeared  at  Florence,  about  the  age  of  Pe- 
trarch. It  was  more  confpicuous  in  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Mecjici,  and  at  Rome  in  the  age 
of  pope  Leo.  It  then  made  Ibme  figure  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  during  the  flouriihing  ftate  of 
that  monarchy;  but  received  its  laft  improve- 
ments in  France,  in  the  middle  and  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  French 
are  now  thought  to  have  in  a  great  meafure 
perfected  that  art,  the  mofl;  agreeable  of  all 
others,  Vart  de  vhre,  the  art  of  fociety  and, 
converfation  ;  and  they  have  the  fatisfa6lion 
of  feeing  their  tafle  for  politenefs,  luxury, 
and  entertainments,  followed  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  which  they  may  look  upon  as  their 
own  formine;. 

In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  Voltaire  fays, 
the  minds  of  men  were  generally  grofs  and 
uncultivated;  a  favage  pedantry  foured  the 
minds  of  all  the  public  bodies  appointed  for 

the 
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the  education  of  youth,  and  even  thofe  of  thtf 
naagiftracy.  It  was  only  under  the  adminif- 
tration  of  Richlieu  that  the  French  began  to 
make  themfelves  efteemed  every  where  by 
their  agreeable  and  polite  manners,  though 
that  ^reat  minifter  himfelf  lived  to  fee  but 
little  more  than  the  dawnings  of  the  prefent' 
fplendour  of  his  nation.  He  had  given  balls, 
fays  the  fame  writer,  but  they  were  without 
tafte,  as  were  all  the  entertainments  before 
his  time.  The  French,  who  have  fince  car- 
ried the  art  of  dancing  to  perfection,  had  only 
a  few  Spanifh  dances  in  the  minority  of  Lewis 
XIV.  as  the  faraband,  the  courante,  &c. 
though  the  French  vivacity,  and  regard  for 
the  fair  fex,  were  taken  notice  of  in  a  much 
earlier  period.  And  one  may  almoll:  judge  of 
the  politenefs  of  a  people,  and  of  all  refine- 
ments in  their  behaviour,  from  this  finglc 
circumflance,  viz.  the  treatment  of  women 
among  them. 

Where  the  intercourfe  between  the  fexes 
is  open,  it  is  impoffible  but  that  there  fhould 
be  a  mutual  defire  to  pleafe,  which  will  give 
the  male  fex  a  foftnefs  of  temper,  and  tender- 
nefs  of  fentiment,  which  they  could  never 
have  acquired  by  converfing  with  their  own 

feis 
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fcx  only,  and  without  which,  the  temper  and 
manners  even  of  the  females  could  not  have 
been  the  moft  lovely  and  engaging.  And, 
indeed,  the  feeds  of  politenefs,  though  they 
were  long  buried  in  the  barbarity  of  the  feu- 
dal cuftoms  (when  a  woman  might  be  {een. 
waiting  whole  days  in  a  church  till  the  vaffal, 
to  whom  the  feudal  lord  had  prefented  her, 
either  married  her,  or  compounded)  may  be 
difcovered  in  the  earlieft  cuftoms  and  laws  of 
the  northern  nations.  The  Scythians  and 
the  Goths  never  thought  of  depriving  womea 
of  their  liberty,  but  made  them  equal  with 
themfelves.  A  fine  for  injuring  a  woman 
was  double  of  that  for  the  fame  injury  done 
to  a  man. 

Some,  however,  fay  that  the  very  high 
diftin6lion  with  which  the  fex  is  treated  in 
Europe  is  to  be  looked  for  from  another  quar- 
ter. It  came,  they  fay,  from  the  Saracens, 
who  brought  it  into  Spain,  and  that  the 
fchools  of  regulated  gallantry,  which  among 
the  Arabs  and  Moors  were  connected  with 
their  original  inftitution,  found  a  ready  re- 
ception among  the  Spaniards,  who  even  im- 
proved its  forms  aiid  ceremonies,  and  com- 
municated them  to  all  Europe,     It  is  certain 

that 
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that  the  embellifliments  of  the  Arabian  com- 
pofitioiis  are  adventures,  feftivals,  and  heroic 
feafts,  in  the  caufe  of  love. 

The  laws  which  regulate  and  direct  the 
treatment  of  wonaen  depend  very  nnuch  upon 
the  climate  of  a  country,  fo  that  fome  nations 
are  deprived  by  nature  of  the  very  m«eans  of 
politenefs.  In  warm  climates  men's  paffions 
are  certainly  more  violent  than  in  thofe  which 
are  cold  or  temperate.  This  is  very  evident 
with  refped  to  Spain,  and  moft  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Afia.  The  claffical  books  of  China 
coniider  it  as  a  miracle  that  a  man  fhould  find 
a  woman  alone  in  a  remote  apartment  of  a 
houfe,  and  not  offer  violence  to  her.  And 
when  love  goes  beyond  a  certain  pitch  it  ren- 
ders men  jealous,  and  cuts  off  the  free  inter- 
courfe  between  the  fexes,  on  which  the  po- 
litenefs of  a  nation  will  always  depend,  fo  that 
nations  in  temperate  climates  ftand  the  faireft 
chance  for  this,  as  well  as  for  mofl:  other  kinds 
of  improvement. 

It  muft  Hkewife  be  confidered,  that  in  hot 
countries  women  are  marriageable  at  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  vv'hich  is  before  their  un- 
derflandings  can  have  ripened,  and  confe- 
quently  before  they  can  have  acquired  any 
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influence,  and  that  they  are  generally  pafi: 
child-bearing,  and  have  out-lived  all  their 
charms,  about  thirty,  when  their  underftand- 
ings  are  in  perfedion.  The  confequence  of 
this  is,  that  wonnen  are  only  confidered  as  the 
objecits  of  pleafure  and  luxury,  and  not  as  the 
partake/s  and  promoters  of  it. 

In  the  Eaft,  women,  being  born  flaves, 
have  feldom  any  education.  They  never  ap- 
pear at  entertainments,  they  impart  no  cheer- 
fulnefs  to  their  mafter's  heart,  nor  introduce 
gaiety  into  the  public  manners,  but  are  always 
ilri6llv  SLiarded  bv  eunuchs  as  the  mere  oro- 
perty  of  the  men.  In  Perfia,  fays  Mr.  Char- 
din,  they  give  the  women  their  clothes,  a-j  if 
they  were  children.  Indeed,  it  were  highly 
imprudent  in  thofe  countries  to  confider  the 
women  in  any  other  light,  or  to  give  them 
more  liberty.  In  Turkey,  Perfia,  Indoitan, 
China,  and  Japan,  vv'here  the  women  are 
flrictly  confined,  their  morals  are  admirable ; 
whereas  in  the  Indies,  and  other  places  where 
the  civil  government  is  not  fo  regular,  men 
cannot  attend  to  the  morals  of  their  wives, 
and  their  irregularities  are  faid  to  be  very 
great. 

It  is  a  happinefs,  fays  Montefquieu,  to  live 
Vol.  II.  U  iu 
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in  a  country  where  the  charms  of  the  fair  fex 
polilh  fociety,  and  where  the  women,  preferv- 
ine  themfelves  for  their  hufbands,  ferve  for 
the  amufement  of  all. 

The  Athenians  derived  confiderable  advan- 
tasce  even  from  their  courtezans  who  had  had 
a  good  education.    Their  houfes  were  reforted 

a 

to  by  the  firft  men  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  fome  of  their  greatefl:  flatefmen,  and  beft 
orators,  are  faid  to  have  derived  their  fineft 
accomplifhments  from  their  con verfation.  The 
hiftory  of  Pericles  and  Afpaiia  is  well  known. 
The  like  advantages  could  not  be  derived 
from  the  company  of  the  free-born  Athenians. 
No  woman  of  character  among  the  Greeks 
ever  converfed  with  any  perlbns  but  thofe  of 
her  own  family,  and  in  that  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  mofh  remote  apartment  of  the 
houfe,  to  which  the  men  had  no  accefs.  As 
for  the  Romans,  what  delicacy  could  we  ex- 
pe6t  from  them,  when  divorces  were  fo  eafy 
and  cuflomary  amongft  them,  as  almoft  a- 
mounted  to  a  lending  and  exchanging  of  their 
wives;  as  Cato  is  faid  to  have  parted  with  his 
to  Hortenfius.  As  well  almofl  might  we  ex- 
pert delicacy  or  politenels  from  our  anceflors 
the  Britons,  with  whom  it  is  faid  to  have 

been 
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been  cuflomary  for  ten  or  a  dozen  men  to 
live  together,  having  their  wives  and  children 
in  common. 

In  all  ancient  natioiis,  and  early  times,  we 
read  of  men  giving  money  for  their  wives, 
inftead  of  receiving  portions  with  them;  a 
plain  mark  in  how  unfavourable  a  light,  with 
refpe(ft  to  politenefs,  they  were  confidered. 
They  were  not  treated  as  the  companions,  but 
as  the  property,  and  ferving  for  the  conve- 
nienccj  of  their  hufbands. 


LECTURE    LVI. 

I'he  Tnfuejice  of  Religion  on  Civil  Society.  In 
IV hat  Circumjiances  it  has  the  greateji  Force, 
'The  Ufe  of  it  in  States,  Advantages  refult- 
jng  from  Chrijiia?iity  in  Europe,  Abufes  of 
Religion,  Of  Oaths.  Toleration  and  Per- 
fecution.  In  what  Circumjiances  moji  vio- 
lent. Effects  of  Superjiition,  efpecially  in  un- 
civilized  Countries.  Human  Sacrifices.  The 
Connexion  of  Modes  of  Religion  with  Forms 
of  Government. 

Next  to  \\\&  forms  of  government^  'and  the 
fuhje(5l  of  laws^  the  influence  of  religion  on 

U  1  civil 
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civil  focicty  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  a  reader  of  hiftorvj  and  leo-iflators,  and 
minifters  of  flate,  have  too  often  found  it  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  inftruments  of  civil  po- 
licy ;  the  hiflorj  of  almoft  every  country  af- 
fordinsT  inflances  of  its  beino;  either  an  excel- 
lent  ally  to  the  powar  of  the  civil  magiftrate, 
or  the  moil:  dangerous  rival  he  can  have.  By 
religion  1  here  mean,  in  general,  that  princi- 
ple by  which  men  are  influenced  by  the  dread 
of  evil,  or  the  hope  of  reward,  from  unknown 
and  invifible  eaufes;  v/hether  the  good  or  the 
evil  be  expected  to  take  place  in  this  world, 
or  in  another;  which  comprehends  enthuiiafm, 
fuperflition,  and  every  other  fpecies  of  falfc 
religion,  as  well  as  the  true. 

Hiflory  exhibits  the  mofl  frequent  and  th© 
mod  ftriking  inflances  of  the  power  of  this 
principle  in  barbarous  nations  j  and  therefore, 
if  properly  applied,  it  comes  moft  feafonably 
in  aid  of  the  imperfect  ftate  of  government  in 
thofe  countries.  The  notion  which  prevailed 
in  the  barbarous  times  of  Greece,  that  the 
ghofts  of  deceafed  perfons  haunted  their  mur- 
derers, mufh  have  had  a  confiderable  etfedt  ta 
prevent  thofe  violences.  The  fuperftitioii 
with  which  the  rights  of  hofpitahty  are  ob- 

ferved 
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fcrved  in  uncivilized  countries,  is  of  the  fame 
nature.  The  flrong  propenfity  to  faperflition 
in  the  early  ages  of  Rome  was  a  great  means 
of  keeping  the  boifterous  Iplrlts  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  tolerable  order,  in  fo  III  balanced  a 
conftltution  as  theirs  was.  Of  .this  there  are 
upon  record  feveral  remarkable  inftances. 
When  the  tribunes  oppofed  Q.  Cincinnatus  in 
raliing  an  army,  contrary  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  body  of  the  people,  and  with  views 
which  were  known  to  be  oppofite  to  the  in- 
terefl  of  the  people;  the  old  general  cried 
out,  "  Let  all  thofe  who  took  the  oath  to 
*'  the  conful  the  preceding  year  march  immc- 
^'  diately  under  my  flandard,"  and  they  in- 
flantly  obeyed.  It  was  not  even  in  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  to  perfuade  them  they  were 
not  bound  by  that  oath. 

With  the  Romans,  and  many  other  nations 
in  a  flate  equally  barbarous,  the  obligation  of 
religion  was  generally  much  ftronger  than 
that  of  the  plalneft  dictates  of  morals.  When 
the  Roman  commons  at  one  time  formed  a 
defign  to  retire  to  the  facred  mount,  in  oppo- 
fitlon  to  the  fenate  and  confuls,  they  feri- 
oufly  propofed  to  kill  one  of  the  confuls,  be- 
U  3  caufe 
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caufe  they  imagined  that  otherwife  they 
fhouM  be  bound  by  the  oath  they  had  taken 
to  him.  The  reafon  why  people  in  bar- 
barous countries,  and  unformed  governments, 
are  more  liable  than  others  to  the  influence 
of  religion  or  fuperftition,  equally  affeds  all 
people  who  have  little  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  are  fubjedt  to  a  great  variety  of  fortune 
and  unforefeen  ill  accidents,  depending  upon 
unknown  and  uncertain  caufes.  This  may 
eafily  be  obferved  even  in  gameflers,  though 
the  greatefl:  free-thinkers,*  and  the  mofl:  irre- 
lio-ious  of  all  mankind  in  moft  refpedls.  What 
is  curfing  their  ill  luck,  fo  emphatically  and 
earneftly  as  they  often  do,  but  a  fpecies  of 
fuperftition  ? 

The  ufe  of  religion  to  a  ftate  is  moft  clearly 
feen  in  the  courage  of  the  firfl  Saracens,  who 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  fear  death,  nay  ex- 
ulted in  the  very  face  of  it,  from  the  belief 
that  the  joys  of  paradife  were  the  certain  and 
immediate  reward  of  all  who  died  in  battle. 
The  fuperftition  of  the  X^^cedccmonians  and 
Romans  often  checked  and  retrained  their 
rnartial  courage  for  a  time,  but  it  made  it  re- 
gular and  firm  when  it  was  exerted.     The 

I.ace- 
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Lacedaemonians  would  never  naarch  till  after 
the  full  moon,  nor  would  they  fight  at  the 
battle  of  Platen  till  the  facrifices  were  favour- 
able, though  they  were  drawn  up  in  their 
ranks  for  the  engagement,  and  the  enemy 
were  ready  to  cut  them  to  pieces.  But  no 
iboner  did  the  priefts  allow  them  the  ufe  of 
their  arms,  than  their  fhock  was  irrefiflible. 
In  Turkey  it  is  from  religion  that  the  people 
derive  their  greateft  reverence  for  the  prince, 
which  cuts  off  all  hopes  from  every  other  fa- 
mily of  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  and  is  a 
great  means  of  preferving  tranquillity  in  that 
vaft  and  ill- governed  empire. 

Thefe  happy  effeds  of  religion  coincide 
with,  and  fecond,  the  views  of  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate.  But  religion  has  often  operated 
powerfully  in  favour  of  the  heft  interefts  of 
mankind,  independently  of,  and  in  contra- 
di6lion  to,  the  views  of  the  civil  magiftrate. 
It  has  been  of  excellent  ufe  to  reftrain  the  ex- 
travagance of  defpotic  power  in  all  ages  and 
all  countries  of  the  world.  What  would  have 
become  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  fays  Montef- 
quieu,  if  it  had  not  been  for  religion  ?  And 
for  this  reafon,  he  fays  (what  was  mentioned 
before  in  another  view)  that  if  the  Englifh 

U  4  ever 
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ever  be  (laves,  they  will  be  the  greatefl  flaves. 
It  is  an  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume's,  that  the 
precious  fparks  of  liberty  were  kindled  and 
prefcrved  by  the  puritans  in  England,  and 
that  "  it  is  to  this  fe6l,  whofe  principles  ap^ 
"  pear  fo  frivolous,  and  whofe  habits  fo  ridi- 
"  culous,  that  the  Englifli  owe  the  whole 
"  freedom  of  their  conftitution."  We  fhall 
take  the  compliment,  and  defpife  the  re-^ 
fledion. 

The  capital  advantage  derived  from  chrif- 
tianity  in  this  Vv'eftern  part  of  the  world  is  the 
total  abolition  of  ilavery,  in  conlequence  of 
its  raifing  men's  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
the  human  fpecies.  After  the  introducStion  of 
chriflianity  into  the  Roman  empire,  every  law 
which  was  made  relatino;  to  flaves  wms  in  fa- 
vour  of  them,  till  at  iaft  all  the  fubje£ls  of  the 
etppire  were  reckoned  equally  free. 

Indeed,  chriftianity  is  almoil  incompatible 
with  abfolute  defpotic  power,  both  in  love- 
reigns  and  private  perfons.  It  has,  lays  Mon- 
tefquieu,  prevented  defpotifm  from  being  efta- 
blifhcd  in  Ethiopia,  notwithfta^ding  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  the  largcnefs  of  the  empire, 
and  its  fituation  in  the  midft  of  African  def- 
potic ftates. 

We 
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We  may,  moreover,  fee  in  the  conqnefts  of 
Jcnghis  Khaii,  and  Timur  Bek,  what  we  owe 
to  the  equitable  rights  of  nations,  eflabhflied 
by  chriftianity,  which  leave  to  the  conquered 
life,  liberty,  laws,  poffeflions,  and  generally 


religion. 


Some  advantages  have  indire6lly  arifen  from 
the  greateft  corruptions  of  v'hriftianity,  from 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  pope,  and  the  fu- 
perftition  of  the  popifh  worfhip.  The  union 
of  all  the  weftern  churches  under  one  fupreme 
pontiff  ficilitated  the  intercourfe  of  nations  in 
barbarous  ages,  and  tended  to  bind  all  the  parts 
of  Europe  into  a  clofer  connexion  with  each 
other;  and  thus  prevented  the  feveral  govern- 
ments of  it  from  falling,  upon  the  diffolutioa 
of  the  Roman  empire,  into  that  disjointed 
Oate  in  which  they  were  found  before  the 
eflabliihment  of  it.  And  the  pomp  of  the 
popifh  worfhip  contributed  greatly  to  prevent 
the  €ne  arts  from  being  totally  ioil  in  the  bar- 
barifm  of  Europe,  and  to  their  revival,  ante- 
cedent to  the  revival  of  karn/ng  ia  this  wef- 
tern part  of  the  world. 

I  \^  ould  be  far,  however,  from  alTertino- 
that  religion,  according  to  the  general  defini- 
tion I  have  given  of  it,   has  been  univerfally 

uieful 
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iifeful  in  fociety.  It  has  often  been  greatly 
and  evidently  hurtful,  both  in  the  hands  of 
the  civil  magiftrate,  and  out  of  his  hands. 
The  Jewifh  flri^tnefs  in  keeping  their  fab- 
bath  was  very  near  being  fatal  to  them  in  the 
beginning  of  their  wars  under  the  Maccabees ; 
as  the  fuperilition  of  the  Egyptians  was  to 
them  when  they, were  invaded  by  Cambyfes, 
who  defeated  them,  by  placing  in  the  front 
of  his  army  thofe  animals  which  the  Egyp- 
tians thought  it  impiety  to  injure.  The  reli- 
•gion  of  the  Egyptians  was  alfo  in  other  refped:s 
extremely  prejudicial  to  them.  It  made  them 
•averfe  to  all  intercourfe  with  Grangers,  and 
confequently  withheld  from  them  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  commerce.  The  ancient  Perlians 
were  fufFerers  by  their  religion  in  the  fame 
refpeifr.  It  made  them  to  look  upon  it  as  3, 
crime  to  navigate  the  rivers,  for  fear  of  dif- 
turbing  the  elements.  Even  to  this  day  the 
Perfees  confider  thofe  perfons  as  atheiits  who 
make  long  voyages. 

Ignorance,  and  fuperftition  (which  always 
proceeds  from  a  want  of  knowledge,  putting 
imaginary  caufes  in  the  place  of  true  ones) 
have  been  the  occafion  of  the  moft  lamentable 
evils  in  the  government  of  ftates.     Beccaria 

fays. 
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lays  *,  that  there  has  been  above  an  hundred 
thonfand  witches  condemned  to  die  by  chrif- 
tian  tribunals. 

The  fubftitution  of  ceremonial  for  moral 
duties  is  one  of  the  sfreateil:  abufes  of  rehsfion. 
Things  of  this  kind,  fo  contrary,  one  would 
think,  to  common  fenfe,  would  not  be  cre- 
dible at  this  day,  were  they  not  too  well  au- 
thenticated. But  we  fee  it  abundantly  exem- 
plified in  all  religions,  and  as  much  in  the 
abufes  of  chriftianity  as  in  any  other.  The 
Mahometans  lay  the  greateft  ftrefs  imaginable 
on  things  which  have  no  connexion  whatever 
with  moral  virtue.  Sir  James  Porter  fays  f, 
there  is  no  command  in  the  Koran  more  ener" 
getic,  or  held  in  greater  refpe6t  by  Mufliil- 
men,  than  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
pilgrim  is  always  reckoned  regenerate.  Hd 
who  has  not  been  there  deplores  his  own  litua- 
tion  in  life,  which  has  not  permitted  him  to 
perform  this  duty,  and  is  anxious  for  the  ilate 
of  his  foul. 

Falfe  principles  of  religion  have  encouraged 
men  to  commit  the  moft  horrid  crimes.  Jau- 
rigny  and  Balthazar  Gerard,   who  aflaffinated 

*  Eflay  on  Crimes  and  Piinirnments,  p.  35. 
I  Obfervations  on  the  Turks,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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the  prince  of  Orange,  Clement  the  Domi^ 
nican,  Chatel,  Ravaillac,  and  all  the  other 
parricides  of  thofe  times,  went  to  confeiiioa 
before   they  committed  their  crimes  *. 

The  oppofition  between  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil  law  has  been  the  occaiion  of  ftrange  in- 
confiftencies  in  the  rule  of  human  duty. 

The  flavery  of  mankind  to  their  priefts  in 
barbarous  ages  is  hardly  credible.  Vinegas,  in 
his  hiftory  of  California,  fays  t,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  bring  their  priefls  the  bed 
of  the  fruits  they  gather,  and  of  what  they 
catch  in  fifhing  and  hunting;  thefe  priefts 
terrifying  them  with  threatenings,  of  iicknefs, 
difafter,  and  failure  of  harveft;  at  other  times 
giving  them  the  moil:  fanguine  hopes  of  af- 
fluence. For  they  pretend  tg  be  poflefied  of 
knowledge  and  power  lufficient  to  accomplifh 
all  this,  by  means  of  their  intercourfe  with 
invilibie  fpirits.  What  ftrengthens  their  au- 
thority is  their  being  the  only  phylicians,  and 
all  their  medicines  being  adminiflered  with 
great  oflentation  and  folemnity. 

The  hardfliips  that  fuperftition  leads  men 
to  iuflid  upon  themfelves  are  fometimes  very 

*  Beccaria  on  Crimes,  p.  54,  f  Vol.  i.  p.  97. 
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extraordinary.  Charlevoix  fays  *,  the  invita- 
tion to  hunt  the  bear  by  the  nations  of  Canada 
is  made  with  great  ceremony,  and  follovveci 
by  a  fafl:  of  ten  days  continuance;  during 
which  it  is  unlawful  to  tafte  fo  much  as  a. 
drop  of  water;  yet  they  fing  the  whole  day 
through.  The  reafon  of  this  faO:  is  to  inducQ 
the  fpirit  to  dil cover  the  place  where  a  great 
number  of  bears  may  be  found.  At  their  re* 
turn  from  the  hunting,  the  firfh  difli  ferved 
up  is  the  largeft  bear  that  has  been  killed,  and 
that  whole,  and  with  all  his  entrails.  He  is 
not  fo  much  as  flayed,  they  being  fatisfied' 
with  having  finged  off  the  hair.  This  feaft  i^ 
facred  to  fome  genius,  whofe  indignation  they 
apprehend  fhould  they  leave  a  morfel  uneaten. 
They  mud  not  fo  much  as  leave  any  of  th^' 
broth  in  which  the  meat  has  been  boiled,, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  quantity  of  liquid 
fat;  and  there  never  happens  a  feaft  of  this 
fort,  but  fome  eat  themfelves  to  death,  and 
feveral  fufter  feverely. 

The  tortures  which  falfe  relicrion  mak^s 
men  infii6l  upon  themfelves  and  others  are 
dreadful  to  think  of.     To  this  account  we 

*  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  iSi . 
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muft  put  all  the  human  facrifices,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  burning  of  children  alive  in  ancient 
times,  and  of  women  with  their  dead  huf- 
bands  in  Indoftan  at  prefent.  In  this  country 
there  is  an  order  of  men  called  Faquirs^  or 
yohgieSy  who  make  vows  of  poverty  and  celi- 
bacy, and  in  order  to  obtain  favour  of  their 
god  Brama,  fuffer  the  moft  dreadful  tortures. 
Some  {land  for  years  on  one  foot,  with  their 
arms  tied  to  the  beam  of  a  hoiife,  or  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  till  their  arms  fettle  in  that 
pofture,  and  ever  after  become  ufelefs;  and 
fome  lit  in  the  fun  with  their  faces  looking 
upwards  till  they  are  incapable  of  altering  the 
pofition  of  their  heads.  Others,  it  is  faid, 
make  a  vow  never  to  lit  or  lie  down,  but  ei- 
ther walk  or  lean.  Accordingly,  a  rope  being 
tied  from  one  bough  of  a  tree  to  another,  a 
pillow,  or  quilt  is  laid  upon  it,  on  which  they 
lean.  But  thefe  are  faid  to  alter  their  pofture 
when  they  pray,  being  drawn  up  by  their 
heels  to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  their  head  hang- 
ing down  towards  the  earth,  as  unworthy  to 
look  up  to  heaven.  The  people,  in  all  thefe 
cafes,  make  a  merit  of  feeding  them.  Mr. 
Grofe  fays  *,  that  a  Gentoo  Avas  near  perhh- 

•  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  i88. 
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ing  with  thirfl,  though  there  was  water 
enough  on  board,  becaufe  he  would  not  tafte 
that  which  belonged  to  a  perfon  of  another 
religion. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Mexicans  to  their  pri- 
foners,  and  alfo  their  fe verities  to  themfelves, 
exceed  all  that  we  know  of  in  modern  times. 
At  the  dedication  of  the  great  temple  at 
Mexico,  Clavigero  fays  %  there  were  fixty  or 
feventy  thoufand  human  facrifices.  The  ufual 
annual  amount  of  them  was  about  twenty 
thoufand. 

The  Mexicans,  being  accuflomed  to  the. 
bloody  facrifices  of  their  prifoners,  flied  alfo 
much  of  their  own  blood.  It  makes  one  fhud- 
der,  fays  this  writer,  to  read  of  the  aufteri- 
ties  they  exercifed  on  themfelves,  either  in 
atonement  for  their  offences,  or  in  preparation 
for  their  feftivals.  Among  other  feverities, 
their  priefts  ufed  to  thruft  fharp  inftruments 
through  their  tongues.  Among  the  Tlafca- 
lans  few  could  bear  the  feverities  of  their 
dreadful  annual  fa  ft  -1^. 

How  dreadful  the  power  of  religion  may  be 

,    *  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
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when  coiidiicled  by  improper  hands,  may 
be  feen  in  the  horrid  excefles  of  the  An^t- 
baptifts  in  Germany  about  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  of  the  levellers  in  England  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  and  the  defperate  courage 
and  Shocking  cruelties  of  that  people  in  Afia, 
from  v/hom  we  borrow  the  term  (^Jfajfm, 
Thefe  people  were  fo  devoted  to  their  chief, 
that  they  efteemed  it  glorious  to  die  at  his 
command,  and  would  cheerfully  engage  ia 
any  undertaking  which  he  enjoined  them, 
thoudi  thev  were  fure  to  furtcr  the  moft 
cruel  death  in  confequence  of  it.  By  the 
hands  of  thefe  afiafhns  fell  many  princes  and 
chiefs  of  the  chriftian  crufaders  in  the  holy 
wars;  and  no  precautions  could  be  cftedlual 
ao-ainft  their  attacks.  For  almoft  any  man 
may  command  the  life  of  another,  if  he  make 
no  difficulty  of  facrificing  his  own. 

The  evils  which  countries  have  fuftered  in 
confequence  of  the  mad  fuperftition  of  their 
maeiftrates  are  endlefs  to  enumerate,  and  hor- 
rible  to  think  of.  Above  eight  hundred  per- 
fons  were  burned  in  England  for  their  adher- 
ence to  the  proteftant  religion  in  queen  Ma- 
ry's reign  ;  and  in  the  feveral  perfecutions  pro- 
moted by  Philip  II.  no  lefs  than  a  hundred 
4  thouland 
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thoufand  perfons  are  faid  to  have  periflied  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Phihp  III.  from 
the  fame  principle,  drove  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred thoufand  Morifcoes  out  of  his  dominions 
by  one  edicl,  with  fuch  circumftances  of  in- 
humanity in  the  execution  of  it  as  Spaniards 
alone  could  exercife,  and  the  inquiiition  alone 
approve.  This  inquifition,  as  fir  Jofiah  Child 
oblervcs,  has  contributed  more  to  depopulate 
Spain  than  all  its  vaft  fettlements  in  the 
Indies. 

Voltaire  fays,  that  no  lefs  than  fifty  thou- 
fand families  quitted  France  in  the  fpace  of 
three  years  after  the  revocation  of  the  edi6l  of 
Nantes,  and  were  afterwards  followed  by 
others  who  carried  their  arts,  manufa^flures, 
and  riches  with  them  into  foreign  countries. 
Thus  France  loil:  about  five  hundred  thou- 
fand inhabitants,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fpe- 
cie,  and,  what  is  flill  more,  the  arts,  with 
which  their  enemies  enriched  themfelves. 
Holland  gained  officers  and  foldiers.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
had  three  regiments  of  French  refuo-ees. 

No  flate  ever  fufFered  more  in  its  conflitu- 
tion  and  adminiffration  by  the  influence  of 
religion   than  the  empire  of  Conflantinople, 

Vol.  II.  X  for 
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for  feme  centuries  before  its  final  diflblution. 
The  monks  interfered  with  all  public  buli- 
nefs,  and  public  bufmefs  was  often  (hamefuUy 
neglefted  for  the  lake  of  religion.  The  em- 
perors  would  be  prefiding  in  councils,  where 
the  idleft  of  all  controverfies  were  difcufled, 
inftead  of  confulting  about  affairs  of  flate  in 
their  cabinet,  or  being  at  the  head  of  their  ar- 
mies in  the  field.  They  were  at  one  time  fo 
far  funk  in  fuperflition,  that  it  was  propofed 
jto  Conflantine  Le  Barhu  to  take  his  two  bro- 
thers to  reign  along  with  him,  in  imitation  of 
the  Trinity. 

Thefe  evils,  and  particularly  thole  arifing 
from  perfecution,  ought  certainly  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  when  we  make  an  eflimatc 
of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  world  from 
chriflianity.  The  moft  illuftrious  examples 
of  toleration  are  certainly  not  to  be  found 
among  chriftians.  Mahometans  in  general  are 
much  more  generous  in  their  fentirrients  on 
that  head,  notwithflanding  their  religion  was 
indebted,  for  its  firft  propagation  and  extenfive 
fpread,  chiefly  to  the  fword.  But  this  dif- 
ference is  owing  to  the  greater  attachment 
which  chriftians  have  to  their  religion,  and 
their  belief  of  the  importance  of  the  tenets  of 

it. 
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it.  If  Jenghis  Khan,  and  Timur  Bek  tole- 
rated all  religions  by  public  edicts,  which  is 
certainly  much  to  their  honour;  it  mull:  be 
confidered,  that  they  were  men  who  payed 
little  resrard  to  reli2;ion  themrelves,and  thought 
the  various  modes  of  it  to  be  a  matter  of  very 
little  importance  to  the  world.  All  the  peo- 
ple in  the  eaft,  except  the  Mahometans,  be- 
lieve all  religions  to  be  in  themfelves  in-, 
difi^erent. 

The  reli2;ion  of  the  Gentoos  is  the  moft 
tolerant  of  any.  They  think  that  a  diverfity 
of  worfliip  is  agreeable  to  the  God  of  the  uni- 
vevi'e,  and  they  refufe  to  admit  or  make  any 
converts.  With  all  their  religious  horror  at 
the  killing  of  an  ox,  they  have  no  averfion  to 
others  who  do  it. 

The  Mahometans,  though  they  do  not  per- 
fecute  to  death,  yet  conceive  the  greateft  ab- 
horrence of  other  religions.  It  is  early  incul- 
cated on  their  children,  who  are  tausht  to 
call  unbelievers  by  the  moft  opprobrious  names. 
Take  the  moft  miferable  Turk,  fays  fir  James 
Porter*,  dependent  on  a  chriftian,  one  who 
lives  by  him,  and  ftarves  without  him;  let 

*  Obfervations,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
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the  chriflian  require  of  him  the  falutation  of 
Peace ^  ox  peace  he  with  you^  he  would  Iboner 
die  than  give  it.  He  would  think  himfel-f 
abominated  by  God.  The  mail  they  dare 
lay,  and  many  think  it  faying  too  much,  is 
good  be  with  yon. 

It  is  not,  however,  doing  this  argument 
juftice  to  fuppofe  that  there  was  nothing  like 
perfecution  among  the  ancients.  Laws  againft 
external  fupcrftition  were  of  old  ftanding,  and 
very  fevere  among  the  Romans,  though,  in 
general,  they  were  not  rigoroully  executed^ 
Immediately  after  the  conqueft  of  Gaul,  they 
forbad  any  of  the  natives,  under  pain  of  deaths 
to  be  initiated  into  the  religion  of  the  Druids. 
In  Greece  too  a  conformity  to  the  eflablifhed 
religion,  and  even  a  refpe6l  for  the  mofl:  ridi- 
culous traditions  belonging  to  it  (fuch  as  the 
ma2;iftrates  themfelves,  in  the  enlightened 
ages  of  Greece,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
believed)  were  enforced  by  fevere  civil  penal- 
ties. Stilpo  was  banilhed  by  the  council  of 
Areopagus  for  affirming  that  the  Minerva  in 
the  citadel  was  not  a  divinity,  but  the  work- 
manflTip  of  Phidias  the  fculptor. 

It  is  obfervable  in  the  hiftory  of  perfecution^ 
that   it  is  aU^'ays   the  mofl  violent  between 

fe^s 
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ledts  which  are  the  moft  nearly  related.  The 
greater  is  their  agreement,  the  more  ftriking 
are  the  few  points  in  which  they  differ;  and 
the  more  do  thofe  parties  which  approach 
near,  and  yet  cannot  unite,  interfere  with 
one  another.  In  Perfia,  all  religions  are  tole- 
rated except  the  fe6l  of  Omar.  The  Jews 
were  fpared  in  queen  Mary's  perfecution  of 
the  proteflants,  and  are  to  this  day  tolerated 
in  Rome,  and  many  popifli  countries. 

A  perfecution  that  is  tolerably  moderate, 
either  in  time  or  degree,  is  certainly  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  any  religion  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  old  maxim,  that  "  the  blood  of  the 
**  martyrs  is  the  feed  of  the  church  ;"  but 
the  fmall  number  of  proteftants  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  fuice  the  eretlion  of  the  inquiiition, 
proves  beyond  all  doubt,  that  long  and  great 
hardfhips  are  capable  of  exterminating  a  reli- 
gion. However,  in  general,  as  Voltaire  fays, 
politicians  would  find  that  the  fureft  method 
of  exterminating  religion  is  by  rewards,  and 
not  by  punifhments,  to  make  men  forget  it, 
and  not  to  think  of  it. 

In   all   governments,   I  believe,   advantage 

has  been  taken  of  the  2:eneral  reo:ard  to  reli- 

gion,  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  truth ;  men 

X  3  being 
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being   required  to  make   a  fole'nn  appeal  to 
God,  or  other  iriviiible  powers,   with  an  im- 
plied imprecation  upon  themlelves  if  they  fal- 
llhed.      This  practice  may  have  iuited  pretty 
well  with  a  barbarous  and  fuperftitious  age,  but 
it  is  now  found  to  be  attended  with  many  in- 
conveniences. Oaths  are  fo  multiplied  in  fome 
countries,  and  required  in  cafes  in  which  the 
temotation  to  violate  them  is  fo  2;reat,   that 
the  reverence  due  to  them  is  much  declined, 
and  with  that  a  refpe6t  for  religion  and  mo- 
rality in  general,  which  makes  the  oath  itfelf 
of  little  efte6t ;   fo  that  the  interefts,   both  of 
religion  and  of  government,  are  injured  by  this 
connexion. 

Much  better  were  it  for  civil  governments 
to  content  themfelves  with  enforcing  the  obli- 
gation of  truth  by  fuch  penalties  as  are  ufed 
on  other  occafions,  and  to  punidi  all  falfe  affir- 
mations before  a  magiftrate  as  they  now  do 
perjury.  But,  in  many  cafes,  there  can  be 
no  occafion  to  compel  any  perlon  to'  make  a 
declaration  refpefting  himfelf,  or  his  condu6V, 
as  it  might  be  fufficient  to  punifh  him  when 
it  could  be  proved  that  he  was  guilty  of  any 
violation  of  the  laws.  Oaths  of  allegiance  are 
unneccliary  when  the  punifhment  of  trcafon 

is 
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is  fcvere,  and  the  courts  of  juftice  are  open  to 
accufations. 

In  this  country  we  lofe  the  benefit  of  the 
folemn  affirmation  of  the  quakers  in  crimi- 
nal cafes,  when  no  man  would  doubt  the  va- 
lue of  it. 

The  oaths  taken  by  kings  at  their  inaugu- 
ration are  as  inconvenient,  and  therefore  as 
improper,  as  thofe  that  are  adminiflered  to  the 
fubjecls ;  and,  hke  other  perfons,  fovereigns 
have  had  recourfe  to  very  lame  expedients  in 
order  to  evade  them.  The  kings  of  France, 
at  their  coronation,  fv/ear  to  exterminate  here- 
tics. But  thoudi  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV. 
took  this  oath,  they  declared  that  it  did  not 
include  the  proteftants,  though  they  were  the 
only  heretics  in  the  kingdom  *. 

In  confiderins:  the  advantaoes  or  difadvan- 
tages  of  religion  in  a  (late,  the  fuitablenefs  of 
the  mode  of  relis-ion  to  the  form  of  2:overn- 
ment  fliould  be  attended  to.  A  relio;ion  which 
has  no  vifible  head  agrees  beft  with  that  fpirit 
of  liberty  and  independence  which  prevails  in^ 
the  north  of  Europe;  though  the  maxim  of 
king  James,    No  B'ljhop   no  King,  is  by  no 

*  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  182. 

X  4  means 
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means  univerfally  true.  Superftition  is  rather 
favourable  to  monarchical  power.  But  en- 
thufiafm  is  oblerved  to  be  an  enemy  to  aU 
power  in  the  hands  either  of  civil  magiftrates, 
or  ecclefiaftical  perfons.  The  independents 
joined  the  deills  in  fivour  of  a  republic  dur- 
ing the  civil  Vvars  in  England;  and  the  qua- 
kers,  the  mod:  enthufiaflic  of  all  the  feds 
that  ever  arofe  among  chriftians,  have  no 
priefls  at  all,  and  are  likevvife  thought  to  fa^ 
vour  an  equal  republic. 

The  enormous  rife  of  the  papal  power  is 
an  amazing  example  of  the  encroachments  of 
the  eccleiiaftical  upon  the  civil  authority,  and 
furnillies  a  warninc-  to  all  civil  mao-iftrates  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  fo  infidious  and 
dangerous  a  rival.  The  rife,  progrefs,  and 
declenfion  of  this  power  make  a  moft  import- 
ant and  intereiiing  objedl  of  attention  for  many 
centuries.  And  this  is  fo  far  from  being  fo- 
reign to  civil  hidory,  that  it  is  the  principal 
and  almofl  the  only  Juhjecl  of  it.  A  little 
before  the  reformation,  the  clergy  had  en- 
grofled  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  lands  of 
ail  chriflian  countries;  and  the  popes,  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  various  fraternities,  of  monks 
in  every  kingdom,  who  were  immediately  de- 
pendent 
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pendent  upon  themfelves,  had  often  equal 
power,  even  in  temporal  things,  v/ith  the 
lawful  fovereign,  and  fometimes  luperiort 
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Of  civil  EJiablifljments  of  Religion.  Tithes^ 
Statutes  of  Mortmain,  The  Infuence  of  Phi-m 
k fop  by  on  civil  Affairs.  The  Influence  of  the 
different  Se&s  of  the  Greek  Philofophy  upon 
Statefmen  and  their  Meafures  in  qncient 
Hijhry, 

The  care  vyhich  civil  governors  have 
thought  themfelves  bound  to  take  of  the  in- 
tereil  of  religion,  though  it  has  been  produc- 
tive of  fome  good,  has  been  the  Iburce  of 
much  and  lafting  evil  in  ftates.  Naturally 
there  can  be  no  more  connexion  between  civil 
government  and  religion,  than  between  the  for- 
mer and  any  thing  elfe  that  depends  upon  opi- 
nion, lefs  than  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy,  or 
medicine.  Becaufe  thefe  refpecfl  the  prefent 
life,  with  which  civil  governors  have  to  doj 
whereas  religion  refpe6ts  the  life  to  come, 
with  which  they  hav^  nothing  to  do. 

Civil 
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Civil  governors  in  general  are  fo  educated, 
that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  they  can  be  able  to 
decide  concerning  religious  truth,  or  be  the 
beft  judges  who  are  qualified  to  decide  con- 
cerning it*.  But  the  principal  furi^crer  by 
this  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  liate 
is  religion  itfelF,  that  is,  the  members  of  fo- 
ciet}^,  as  profellbrs  of  religion,  and  deriving 
advantages  from  it.  For  when  it  is  thus 
guarded  by  the  ftate,  if  it  be  faulty,  or  want 
reformation,  ic  muft  long  continue  lo.  The 
profeffors  of  it,  being  interefted  in  its  iupport, 
will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent 
any  alteration,  though  it  fliould  be  ever  fo 
much  wanted. 

Accordingly,  it  was  never  known  that  any 

*  It  may  be  faid  that,  though  the  king,  and  the  members 
of  parliament,  be  not  themfelves  theologians,  they  can  call 
in  the  affidance  of  thofc  who  are.  But  by  what  lights  muft 
they  judge,  who  are  the  moft  proper  to  advife  them  ? 
"  The  fcience  of  another,"  fays  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  ^'  may  afiifl:  our  knowledge  ;  but  can 
*'  never  fupply  the  want  of  it.  For  it  is  impoffible  to  judge 
"'rightly  through  another,  of  ihat  of  which  we  cannot  judge 
"  by  ourfelves."  If  any  religion  be  already  cftabliflied,  the 
governors  of  a  country  will  of  courfe  advife  with  the  friends 
of  it,  and  others  v/ho  are  interefled  in  its  fupport.  But 
they  will  never  in  this  way  be  led  to  reform  any  great 
abufes. 

reformation 
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reformatiaii  of  cbriftiaii  eftablifliments  arofe 
from  the  body  of  the  clergy,  but  their  whole 
weight  was  always  oppofed  to  it.  Single  per- 
foiis  having  conceived  ideas  of  reformation, 
hare  recommended  their  opinions  to  others, 
and  thus  by  degrees  the  great  body  of  the 
common  people  have  been  gained  over,  and  at 
length  the  civil  g-overnors  have  found  the  call 
for  reformation  foloud,  that  they  have  thought 
it  prudent  to  comply  with  it.  The  clergy 
have  then  turned  with  the  court,  and  have 
become  (as  from  their  intereft  it  might  be 
expelled  they  would)  as  zealous  for  the  new 
ftate  of  things,  as  they  had  been  for  the  old. 

Thefe  facls  are  too  evident  to  be  denied ; 
and  yet  the  intereft  of  the  clergy,  arifing  from 
their  emoluments,  and  that  of  the  magiftrate, 
arifing  from  his  wifli  to  keep  things  quiet, 
and  alfo  the  intereft  that  many  of  the  laity 
have  in  the  fupport  of  ecclefiaftical  eftablifti- 
ments,  which  is  various  and  complicated,  ftill 
blind  the  minds  of  many,  and  contribute  to 
keep  things  as  they  are,  in  the  moft  enlight- 
ened countries  in  Europe. 

It  is  alleged  in  favour  of  thefe  eftablifti- 
ments,  that  religion  has  an  influence  on  the 
condu6l  of  men  in  this  life.    No  doubt  it  has, 

5  ^s 
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as  it  conne6ls  the  hopes  of  a  future  life  with 
sood  behaviour  in  this.  But  this  is  done  in 
all  fefts  of  chriftians,  and  as  much  in  thofe 
which  are  reprobated  by  the  ftate,  as  thofe 
which  are  encouraged  by  it.  Betides,  if  this 
was  the  true  caufe  of  attachment  to  chriftian 
eftabliflimcnts,  the  friends  of  them  would 
be  much  more  jealous  of  unbelievers  than 
they  are  of  fe6:aries,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  cafe. 

It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  fubje6l  of  religion 
is  fo  intereftino;  to  the  g-eneralitv  of  mankind, 
that  if  government  did  not  interfere,  the  con- 
tention about  it  would  be  io  violent,  that  the 
public  peace  could  not  be  preferved.  But 
thefe  contentions  are  much  increafed  by  the 
favour  fhown  to  one  mode  of  religion,  and  the 
ppprobium  which  is  confequently  thrown  on 
the  reft ;  and  where  temporal  intereil  is  not 
concerned,  mere  opinions  will  not  occafion  any 
differences  at  which  government  need  to  be 
alarmed.  Chriftianity  fubfifted  without  any 
favour  from  the  governing  powers  for  about 
three  hundred  years;  and  there  is  no  place 
where  there  are  more  forms  of  religion  openly 
profefled,  and  without  the  eftablifhment  of 
any  of  them,  than  Pennfylvania,  and  other 
4  provinces 
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provinces  of  North  America  at  this  day  ;  and 
there  is  no  profpedt  of  this  circumftancc  be- 
ing attended  with  any  danger  to  the  ftate. 

By  undertaking  the  care  of  religion,  the 
{late  has  taken  upon  itfelf  a  great,  a  danger- 
ous, and  an  unnecefl'ary  burthen,  and  from 
its  jealoufy  of  le£larics,  often  deprives  itfelf 
of  the  fervices  of  its  befl  and  ablefl  fubjecfts  5 
and  at  fome  times  it  has  been  induced  to  per- 
fecute  and  deflroy  them,  becaufe  if  they  were 
left  alive,  it  was  apprehended  their  principles 
might  fpread,  to  the  endangering  of  the  efla- 
blifhment. 

The  2;ood  fenfe  of  modern  times,  thou  eh 
it  has  not  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  produce  a  ge- 
neral convidion  of  the  inexpediency  of  church 
eflablilhments,  has  lliown  the  folly  of  pcrfe- 
cutioji,  and  has  produced  a  toleration  of  reli- 
gion, more  or  lefs  complete.  It  is  more  im- 
perfect in  this  country  than  in  moft  others, 
even  the  catholic  ones,  becaufe  in  them  pro- 
teflants  may  be  admitted  to  fuch  offices  of 
truft  and  power  as  they  are  excluded  from 
in  this.  One  would  think  that  chriflian  so- 
vernments  might  content  themfelves  with 
eflablifhing  the  chriflian  religion  in  general, 
without  confining  themfelves  to  any  parti- 
cular 
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cular  mode  of  it.  But  fo  far  is  this  from 
being  the  cafe,  that  by  the  prefent  laws  of 
this,  country,  ii  man  who  denies  the  dodrine 
of  the  trinity,  which  has  no  more  imaginable 
connexion  with  the  good  of  the  Ifate  than 
the  doi£lrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  is  deemed  a 
blafphemer,  and  fentenced  to  fuffer  confifca- 
tion  of  goods  and  imprifonment. 

In  this  country  the  care  which  the  govern- 
ment takes  of  rehgion  extends  itfelf  to  the 
bufinefs  ot  education,  confining  the  univcrfi- 
ties,  w^hich  are  fupported  by  the  national 
funds,  to  the  education  of  the  members  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  rigoroufly  exclud- 
mz  all  fectaries,  either  by  requiring  fubfcrip- 
tion  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  at  the  time  of 
mati"iculation,  or  obliging  the  ftudents  to  at- 
tend the  fervice  of  the  eiiablilhed  church, 
and  to  declare  that  they  are  bona  fide  members 
of  it. 

In  all  other  countries,  the  eftabliihed  reli- 
gion is  that  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and 
the  writers  in  defence  of  it  vindicate  it  on  this 
principle,  viz.  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the 
majority,  whatever  that  be.  But  in  Ireland 
we  have  a  maft  remarkable  exception  to  this 
rule.     There  the  eftabliflied  religion  is  not 

that 
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that  of  the  majority,  but  of  a  fmall  minority 
of  the  people,  perhaps  not  more  than  that  of 
one  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants.  That  fo  fla- 
grant an  abufe  of  power  fhould  exift,  and  un- 
der a  government  pretending  to  juflice,  and 
even  to  liberality,  is  barely  credible.  Yet 
ever  fince  the  reformation  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England  have  kept  poffefiion  of  the 
tiihes  of  the  whole  ifland,  when  they  have 
long  delpaired  of  bringing  the  people  over  to 
that  religion  for  which  they  pay  fo  dear. 

The  moft  equitable  eftabliihment  of  chrif- 
tianity  (which  is  far  from  wanting  any  fuch 
fupport)  would  be  to  oblige  every  perfon  to 
pay  a-  certain  proportion  of  his  income  to  the 
maintenance  of  it,  but  leave  it  to  himfelf  to 
determine  the  mode,  and  to  let  his  contribu- 
tiun  be  given  to  that  minifter  whom  he  ap- 
proves. This  has  long  been  the  cuftom  in 
lome  parts  of  North  America,  and  no  incon- 
venience whatever  has  ariicn  from  it. 

But  the  chief  inconvenience  v/hich  is  to  be 
expe6^ed  from  thefe  civil  eftablifhments  of 
cririftianity,  will  be  found  when  the  refor- 
mation of  abufes  in  them  can  be  deferred  no 
longer.  What  convuiiioiis  in  flates  were  pro- 
duced at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  from 

the 
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the  obftlnacy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  their 
refuling  to  alter  any  thing,  though  the  abufes 
were  ever  fo  manifeft  ?  In  thele  cafes  fo  many 
interefts  are  involved,  that  though  all  may 
wifh  for  fome  change,  they  may  not  be  able 
to  agree  where  to  begin.  Happy  would  a 
fenfible  minifler  of  ftate  think  himlelf,  if  he 
could  2:et  rid  of  fuch  an  incumbrance;  but  he 
may  not  know  how  to  do  it.  And  thus  the 
evil  which  in  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  will 
every  day  become  more  manifeft,  and  which 
muft  in  the  end  be  redrelTed,  is  continued 
from  year  to  year,  till  that  which  might  have 
been  done  by  degrees,  and  without  violence, 
mull:  be  done  at  once,  and  with  violence.  For 
the  confequences  of  this  the  rigid  abettors  of 
fuch  eftablifhments  are  anfwerable. 

The  mode  by  which  chriftianity  is  fup- 
ported  in  this  and  fome  other  countries,  viz. 
by  tithes,  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  fruits  of  the 
ground,  is  peculiarly  burthenfome  to  the 
country,  and  in  other  refpedts  highly  inexpe- 
dient. Conlidering  that  the  clergy  do  not 
contribute  to  the  expence  of  raihng  the  pro- 
duce, the  tenth  is  in  fome  cafes  half  the  va- 
lue of  an  eftate.  The  farmer,  or  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land,  knowing  that  he  mufi: 
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pay  (o  great  a  proportion  of  his  produce,  is 
difcouraged  from  expeafive  culture,  naturally 
grudging  the  benefit  which  another  mull:  de- 
rive from  it. 

Upon  the  rents  of  rich  lands  the  tithes. 
Dr.  Smith  fays  ",  may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of 
no  more  than  one-fifth  part,  or  four  fhillings 
in  the  pound  ;  whereas  upon  that  of  poorer 
lands  it  may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of  one-half, 
or  of  ten  fliillings  in  the  pound. 

We  are  told  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Turo;ot,  that 
in  France  the  clergy  enjoy  near  one-fifth  part 
of  the  property  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1755  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  church  of  Scotland,  including 
their  glebe,  or  church  lands,  and  the  rents 
of  their  dwelllng-houfes,  amounted  only  to 
fixty-eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and  four- 
teen pounds;  fo  that.  Dr.  Smith  fays,  the 
whole  expenceof  the  church,  including  occa- 
fional  buildings  and  repairs,  cannot  well  be  fup- 
pofed  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five  thouflmd 
pounds  a  year;  and  he  fays  the  m.ofl:  opulent 
church  in  chrlflendom  does  not  better  main- 
tain the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  of 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 
Vol.  II.  Y  devotion. 
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devotion,  the  fpirit  of  order,  regularity,  and 
auftere  morals,  in  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  this  very'poorly  endowed  church. 
He  likewife  fays,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
proteftant  churches  in  Switzerland,  which  in 
2;eneral  are  not  better  endowed  than  the 
church  of  Scotland,  produce  thefe  efFe£ls  in  a 
flill  higher  degree*.  I  will  venture,  how- 
ever, to  add,  that  all  thefe  effedls,  as  far  as 
they  are  defirable,  are  produced  in  a  yet  higher 
degree  in  the  congregations  of  Diffenters 
in  this  country,  who  have  no  eflablifliment 
at  all,  befides  being  attended  with  other  ad- 
vantages which  are  neceilkrily  excluded  by 
eftablifhnacnts.  I  mean  particularly  the  gra- 
dual and  eafy  progrefs  of  truth,  and  the  fpread 
of  rational  religion. 

To  the  whole  ftate  tithes  might  be  a  kind 
of  tax  not  extremely  inconvenient,  as,  toge- 
ther with  having  an  intereft  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  it  would  be  able  to  give 
effedlual  attention  to  the  buiinefs,  and  pro- 
mote it;  whereas  clergymen,  though  inte- 
refled  in  the  payment  of  the  tithes,  can  fel-^ 
dom  do  any  thing  towards  promoting  the 
raifing  of  the  produce  that  mufh  fupply  them. 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  236. 
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Aifo,  differences  between  the  clergy  and 
the  people  are  the  unavoidable  confequence  of 
this  mode  of  fupporting  religion,  and  this 
muft  greatly- leflen  the  influence  of  their  in- 
ftru^lions.  In  Holland  the  minifters  are  paid 
from  the  funds  of  the  flate.  This  the  Eng- 
lifli  clergy  object  to,  as  liable  to  become  of 
iefs  value  by  the  finking  of  the  value  of  mo- 
ney. But  if  this  fhould  be  found  infufficient, 
their  falaries  may  from  time  to  time  be  aug- 
mented; and  what  greater  fecurity  for  their 
maintenance  ought  the  clergy  to  require,  than 
that  of  thofe  taxes,  from  which  all  other  offi- 
cers, civil  and  military,  receive  their  "^v ages. 

As  the  clergy  are  a  body  that  never  dies, 
their  accumulation  of  wealth  ought  to  be 
checked  by  ftatutes  of  mortmain.  In  Caftile 
the  clergy  have  feized  every  thing;  but  in 
Arragon,  where  there  is  fomething  like  an 
a6t  of  mortmain,  they  have  acquired  little, 
and  in  France  Iefs  flill. 

Rich  eftablifhments  of  religion  are  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  chriftianity.  There  are 
more  bonzes  of  Tao-fee,  and  of  Lama,  in 
Peking,  than  there  are  ecclefiaftics  and  monks 
in  Paris.  There  are  more  than  fix  thoufand 
bonzeries  in  the  city  and  diflri(ft  of  Peking 

Y  2  alone, 
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alone,  and  many  of  thefe  buildings  in  China 
are  richer,  and  more  magnificent,  than  the 
moft  celebrated  abbeys  in  Europe  *.  There 
could  not  be  lefs  than  a  million  of  priefts  in 
the  empire  of  Mexico  -j^. 

Philofophy,  and  the  various  modes  and  te- 
nets of  it,  are  not  to  be  wholly  overlooked, 
while  v^e,  are  attending  to  thofe  things  which 
have  an  influence  upon  the  happinefs  of  fo- 
ciety.  The  power  of  philofophy,  though  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  of  religion,  has  yet,  in 
many  inftances,  appeared  to  be  very  conlider- 
able.  The  Indian  philofophers  choofing  to 
throw  themfelves  into  the  fire  as  the  univerfal 
purifier,  inflead  of  dying  a  natural  death  ; 
and  Calanus,  agreeable  to  their  cuftoms,  burn- 
ing himfelf  with  great  compofure  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  may  perhaps 
be  afcribed  to  religious  contiderations,  and 
certain  expectations  after  death.  The  fame 
may  perhaps  alfo  be  faid  of  the  effects  of  the 
doctrine  of  Metempfychofis,  which  is  given, 
by  Montefquieu  as  the  reafon  why  there  are 
few  murders  in  India,  and  alfo  for  the  re- 
markable care  which  is  obfervable  in  the  fame 

*  Memoires  fur  les  Chinois,  vol.  iv.  p.  317. 
■\  Clavigero,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

people 
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people  for  the  ox,  a  creature  very  neceffary  in 
that  country,  and  which  multiplies  very  flowly 
there. 

But  nothinsf  can  be  more  certain  than  that 

o 

a  tafle  for  philofophy,  and  fcience  of  any  kind, 
tends  to  foften  and  humanize  the  temper,  by 
providing  the  mind  with  other  and  more 
agreeable  obje6ls  of  purfuit  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  groffer  appetites.  It  is  this  which 
in  all  ao-es  has  difting-uifhed  civilized  nations 
from  thofe  which  are  uncivilized,  and  mud 
certainly  be  allowed  to  put  in  a  juft  claim, 
along  with  the  chriftian  religion,  for  a  {hare 
in  producing  the  fuperior  humanity  of  modern 
times.  In  China  it  had  for  many  ages  pro- 
duced nearly  the  fame  efFecfl,  without  any  fo- 
reign aid.  All  the  ancients,  Plato,  Ariftotle, 
Theophraftus,  Plutarch,  and  Polybius,  re- 
prefent  mufic  as  ablolutely  necefiary  in  a  ftate. 
The  ftates  of  Greece,  difdaining  mechanic 
arts,  and  employed  in  wreftling  and  martial 
exercifes,  would  have  been  abfolutely  fierce 
and  brutal,  without  fomething  of  that  nature 
to  foften  the  mind.  The  fine  arts  ferve  as  a 
medium  between  fcientifical  fpeculation  and 
bodily  exercifes  and  gratifications. 

Philofophy  entered  not  a  little  into  the  fe- 
Y  3  cret 
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cret  fprings  and  caufes  of  allien  in  fome  very 
critical  periods  of  the  Grecian,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Roman  Hiftory,  by  influencing 
the  temper  and  condudl  of  fome  of  the  princi- 
pal adlors  in  thofe  times.  It  is  probable  that 
if  Brutus  had  not  been  a  Stoic,  he  would 
not  have  entered  fo  unfeelino^ly  into  the  con- 
fpiracy  againft  Ciefar'  his  benefaclor.  The 
Stoic  philofophy  made  men  defpife  life,  and 
difpofed  them  to  kill  themfelves.  The  dif- 
grace  of  being  triumphed  over  made  Cato  and 
Brutus  eafily  prefer  death  to  it,  as  more  con- 
fident with  their  dignity  and  honour. 

By  this  philofophy,  fays  Montefquieu,  are 
made  excellent  citizens,  great  men,  and  great 
emperors.  Where,  fays  he,  fliall  we  find 
fuch  men  as  the  Antonines  ?  In  their  time  the 
Stoic  philofophy  prevailed  much  at  Rome. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Epicurean  philofophy 
contributed  much  to  corrupt  the  morals,  and 
break  the  manly  fpirit  of  the  Romans.  Fabri- 
cius  hearing  Cyneas  difcourfing  about  this  phi- 
lofophy at  the  table  of  king  Pyrrhus,  cried 
out.  May  our  enemies  have  thofe  notions. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE    LVIIL 

Of  the  Populoiifnefs  of  Nations.  'The  Influence 
of  good  Laws  and  Government .  Lafy  Na- 
turalization. What  Uje  of  Land  will  enable 
the  People  to  fuhfift  in  the  greateft  Numbers 
Upon  it,  Circumfances  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  Populoufnefs  of  ancient  Nations,  Hoiv 
'Trade  and  Commerce  make  a  Nation  populous. 
Equal  Divifon  of  Lands,  life  of  Machines. 
Of  large  and  fmall  Farms,  and  e?iclo/ing 
Commons. 

We  have  now  been  taking  a  view  of  the 
principal  circumflanc^  which  contribute  to 
the  flouri(hing  and  happy  fliate  of  ibcietj,  I 
come  in  the  next  place  to  dire6l  your  atten- 
tion to  thofe  objecSls  which  tend  to  make  a 
nation  populous. 

The  moft  important  obfervation  upon  this 
fubje6t  is,  that  the  flate  the  moft  favourable 
to  populoufnefs,  is  that  in  which  there  is  a 
concurrence  of  thofe  circumflances  which 
render  a  nation  happy.  All  living  creatures 
abound  moll:  in  thofe  places  in  which  they 
pan  find  the  moft  plentiful  and  eafy  fub- 
'    Y  4  iiftencc. 
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fiftence.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  where 
men  are  governed  by  good  and  equal  laws,  in 
which  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts, 
are  favoured,  and  by  the  exercife  of  which 
they  can  get  an  eafy  fubfiftence,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  enter  into  thofe  connexions  which 
are  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  their  fpe- 
cies.  This  is  the  reafon  why  infant  colonies 
generally  increafe  fo  much  failer  than  their 
mother  country. 

Befides,  foreigners,  and  particularly  inge- 
nious foreigners,  will  flock  to  thofe  countries 
which  are  well  governed,  and  where  they 
can  eafily  maintain  themfelves  and  their  fami- 
lies. And  this  inlet  to  a  multitude  of  inhabi- 
tants ought  by  no  means  to  be  flighted  by  a 
wife  magiftracy,  but  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
by  making  naturalization  as  eafy  as  poflible  ; 
thou2;h  it  be  acknowled2:ed  to  be  more  defir- 
able  to  fee  a  people  increafe  from  themfelves, 
by  the  fole  influence  of  a  good  internal  con- 
jftitution,  without  the  aid  of  foreign  refourccs. 
The  attachment  of  natives  to  a  country  may 
be  more  depended  upon  than  that  of  foreign- 
ers, who  may  be  as  eafily  induced  to  leave  us, 
as  they  were  to  come  among  us. 

If  a  people  live  upon  the  produce  of  their 

own 
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own  foil  (and  it  is  not  perhaps  defirable  for  a 
country  to  be  more  populous  than  that  would 
admit  of)  they  will  be  able  to  fubfift  in  greater 
numbers  if  they  confume  the  produce  them- 
felves,  than  if  they  live  upon  cattle,  which 
confume  the  produce  firft ;  that  is,  more  will 
fubfift  by  mere  agriculture,  than  by  grazing : 
And  more  will  fubfift  by  grazing  (that  is,  by 
promoting  the  growth  of  vegetables,  in  order 
to  feed  tame  cattle)  than  could  fubfill:  upon 
wild  cattle  roaming  at  large,  in  a  country 
upon  which  no  cultivation  is  beftowed.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  thofe  parts  of  North 
America  in  which  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly 
by  hunting  are  very  thinly  peopled. 

Thefe  circumftances  may  be  fo  much  de- 
pended upon,  that  if  we  only  know  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  any  ancient  or  modern  people, 
we  cannot  be  very  far  impofed  upon  by  ac- 
counts of  their  populoulnefs.  Thus  we  can 
never  think  that  the  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many were  near  fo  populous  in  ancient  times 
as  they  are  at  prefent,  though  they  no  longer 
fend  forth  thofe  fwarms  of  people  upon  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  which  made  them 
be  called  the  northern  hive ;   when  we  have 

the 
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the  tefl:imony  of  all  antiq-uity,  that  the  coun^ 
try  was  almoft  one  continued  wood,  and  that 
the  people  lived  chiefly  by  feeding  cattle ;  or 
if  they  did  live  in  part  upon  vegetables,  it  is 
allowed  that  the  knowledge  of  agriculture 
was  very  low,  and  thereiore  they  could  raife 
but  little  from  the  ground  in  comparifon  of 
what  the  inhabitants  do  now.  Nor  is  it  pof- 
lible  to  believe  there  ever  fhould  have  been 
four  millions  of  people  in  Cuba,  the  greateft 
part  of  whom  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have 
maffacred,  when  the  face  of  the  country 
never  had  the  appearance  of  being  fufficiently 
cultivated  for  that  purpofe. 

In  a  country  fully  peopled,  as  few  horfes, 
or  other  beafls  of  burden,  will  be  ufed  as  pof- 
iible,  becaufe  if  the  labour  can  be  done  by 
men,  there  will  be  fo  many,  that  it  will  be 
worth  their  while  to  do  it  rather  than  want 
fubfiftence.  By  this  means  the  population  of 
any  country  may  be  prodigioufly  increafed, 
as  more  land  is  wanted  to  maintain  a  horfe 
than  a  man.  In  China  men  may  be  faid  to 
have  almoft  eaten  out  the  horfes,  fo  that  it  is 
cuftomary  to  be  carried  along  the  high  roads 
to  the  greateft  diflances  by  men.  The  inge- 
nuity 
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nuxty  of  men  alfo  enables  them  to  do  more 
labour  by  machines,  and  lefs  by  horfes,  con- 
tinually. 

Of  vegetables,  the  cultivation  of  rice  feems 
to  be  the  moft  favourable  to  population.  It 
employs  a  great  number  of  men,  and  hardly 
any  part  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  horfes. 
It  is  faid,  however,  that  more  ftill  may  fub- 
fift  on  potatoes.  Hume  fays,  that  a  country 
whofe  foil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  vines  will 
be  more  populous  than  one  which  produces 
only  corn ;  but  then  it  ought  to  be  conlidered, 
that  the  people  cannot  live  upon  their  vines. 
This  cafe,  therefore,  ought  to  be  regarded  in 
the  fame  light  as  that  in  which  manufactures, 
trade,  and  commerce,  tend  to  make  a  country 
populous.  They  draw  a  great  number  of 
people  together,  to  live  in  one  place,  but 
their  fubfiftence  muft  be  brought  from  other 
places,  and  confequently  be  fomewhat  pre- 
carious ;  as  being  dependent  upon  thofe  places. 
While  both  thofe  places  are  under  the  fame 
crovernment,  the  inconvenience  is  nothinsr,  as 
that  Middiefex  ihould  be  more  populous  than 
any  other  county  in  England,  and  not  able 
to  maintain  its  inhabitants;   but  when  they 

are 
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are  under  different  governments,  it  is  poffible 
the  inconvenience  may  fome  time  or  other  be 
felt.  Where  the  fea  fuppUes  people  with 
food,  they  may  fubfift  in  the  greatefl  num- 
bers in  any  given  fpace. 

A  nearly  equal  divilion  of  lands,  and  thofe 
divifions  fmall,  greatly  favours  population.  In 
this  cafe,  a  family  will  raife  only  neceffaries, 
beino;  obliged  to  make  the  moft  of  their  little 
fpot  of  ground  for  their  immediate  fubfiflence. 
This  circumftance  contributed  greatly  to  the 
extreme  populoufnefs  of  feveral  of  the  Gre- 
cian republics,  and  of  Rome  in  the  earliefi: 
times.  Where  large  portions  of  land  are  in 
the  poffciiion  of  a  few,  no  more  hands  will 
be  kept  upon  them  than  are  fufficient  to  reap 
the  produce.  Moreover,  that  produce  will 
confift  very  much  of  fuperfluities,  which  con- 
tribute little  to  real  nourishment;  or,  which 
is  much  worfe,  will  be  exchanged  for  fuper- 
fluities raifed  in  other  countries. 

This  is  the  only  cafe  in  which  machines, 
as  mills,  ploughs,  and  all  contrivances  to  fi- 
cilitate  the  practice  of  hufbandry,  fo  as  to  get 
the  fame  labour  performed  by  fewer  hands, 
are  hurtful  to  population.    For  by  thefe  helps 

a  perfon 
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a  perfon  of  a  large  eftate  will  be  able  to  reap 
the  full  produce  of  his  lands,  with  the  ex- 
pence  of  few  men  upon  them. 

But  thefe  machines,  and  this  more  perfeil 
method  of  hufbandry,  is  no  evil  to  be  com- 
plained of,  if  the  produce  of  the  lands,  thus 
eafily  reaped,  be  difpofed  of  to  purchafe  fu- 
perfluities  raifed  at  home ;  efpecially  if  thofe 
fuperfluities  confift  not  of  eatables.  For  then 
the  lands  yield  their  full  produce  in  the  necef- 
laries  of  life,  and  all  who  fubfifl  upon  them 
live  within  the  country.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  whereas,  in  the  former  cafe,  they 
were  all  hufbandmen,  and  could  not  be  fully 
employed  (much  fewer  men  than  the  produce 
is  able  to  maintain  being  fufficient  to  reap  it), 
they  are  now  only  in  part  hufbandmen,  and 
the  reft  artifans, 

Befides,  the  fewer  hufoandmen  are  necef- 
fary,  the  m.ore  men  may  be  fpared  for  the  arts 
and  manufadlures,  and  confequently  the  more 
may  be  fpared,  and  with  lefs  inconvenience^ 
for  the  defence  of  the  ftate,  in  cafe  of  a  necef- 
fafry  war.  Not  to  fay  that  the  profped  of 
purchafing  manufiidtures  will  be  a  motive  witii 
the  hufbandmen  to  exert  themfelves  to  the 
utmoft,  to  raife  the  greateft  crops,  the  fiale 

of 
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of  which  will  farther  promote  the  manufac- 
tures, and  increafe  the  number  of  manufac- 
turers. In  France,  England,  and  moft  parts 
of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants  live  in 
cities,  or  pretty  large  towns,  and  perhaps 
above  one- third  of  thofe  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try are  artifans. 

If  thefe  artifans,  or  manufacturers,  can 
make  more  goods  than  the  home  confumption 
requires  5  that  is,  more  than  the  produce  of 
their  own  country  can  purchafe,  and  they 
find  a  vent  for  thefe  goods  abroad,  they  will 
have  wherewith  to  purchafe  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  and  confequently  their  own 
country  will  be  able  to  contain  more  inha- 
bitants than  it  would  otherwife  have  been^ 
But  then,  for  the  reafon  given  above,  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  delirable  for  a  country  to  grow 
fo  populous ;  though  it  is  probable,  that  no 
country  in  the  world  was  ever  in  danger  of 
being  too  populous  on  that  account,  except 
Holland  ;  and  China  is  perhaps  more  populous 
on  other  accounts. 

Confidering  that  the  greater  proportionable 
populoufnefs  of  moft  modern  flates  is  owing 
to  manufa*5tures  and  trade,  it  is  evident  that 
countries  may  be  expeded  to  be  populous  in 

proportion 
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proportion  to  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants^ 
and  therefore  that  without  an  increafe  of  in- 
diiftry  it  will  be  impoflible  to  make  a  nation 
populous.  Indeed,  this  maxim  is  equally  true 
in  a  country  where  there  are  no  manufactures, 
where  the  people  live  by  agriculture  only. 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us  that  there  was  a 
perpetual  and  prodigious  conflux  of  flaves,  and 
indeed  of  people  of  all  ranks,  to  Italy,  from 
the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire; 
particularly  from  Syria,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia^ 
the  lefler  Afia,  Thrace,  and  Egypt,  and  yet 
the  number  of  people  did  not  increafe  in  Italy^ 
but  was  continually  diminifhlno;;  and  writers 
account  for  it  by  their  continual  complaints  of 
the  decay  of  induflry  and  agriculture.  It  is 
remarked  by  Don  Geronlmo  De  Uflariz,  that 
the  provinces  of  Spain  v/hich  fend  moil:  people 
to  the  Indies  are  the  moft  populous,  on  ac- 
count of  their  induflry  and  riches. 

When  great  quantities  of  land  are  in  few 
hands,  grazing,  and  incloling  the  grounds  for 
that  purpofe,  is  peculiarly  prejudicial  to  a 
country  in  which  there  are  no  manufactures. 
For  then  a  very  few  perfons  are  fufficient  to 
tend  all  the  cattle  that  can  live  upon  it,  and 
confequently,  if  the  produce  of  the  land  in 

cattle 
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cattle  be  not  expended  in  purchafing  manu* 
fa(5lures  raifed  at  home,  the  country  would  be 
in  a  manner  depopulated.  To  prevent  the 
depopulation  of  England  from  this  caufe,  fre- 
quent ftatutes  were  obliged  to  be  made  to  pre- 
vent the  incloiing  of  lands,  in  the  former  pe- 
riods of  the  Englifh  hiftory. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  fubjecl  of 
large  and  fmall  j arms ^  with  refpedl  to  their 
being  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  population. 
In  this  country  great  numbers  have  been  ad- 
vocates for  dividing  farms,  whereas  the  oeco- 
nomifts  in  France  contend  for  uniting  them. 
The  queflion  fliould  be  decided  by  confidering  ' 
which  method  is  bed  adapted  to  raife  the 
greateft  quantity  of  food  for  men.  Becaufe, 
if  that  food  be  not  exported,  it  muft  be  con- 
fumed  in  the  country,  which  implies,  if  it 
does  not  dire£lly  produce,  a  great  number  of 
perfons  to  confume  it,  whether  they  be  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  or  not. 

If  the  farms  be  fo  fmall,  as  that  the  occu- 
piers can  only  get  a  fcanty  fubfiftence  from 
them,  both  themfelves  and  their  farms  will 
be  impoverifhed,  they  will  not  be  able  to  cul- 
tivate them  to  advantage,  and  of  courfe  they 
will  yield  lefs.     Whereas  the  farmer  who  is 

at 
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at  his  eafe,  and  has  always  fomething  to  fpare, 
will  lay  it  out  in  the  higher  cultivation  of  his 
farm,  and  thereby  enable  it  to  yield  more 
every  year.  If,  however,  the  confequence 
of  enlarging  farms  be  not  raifing  food  for 
men,  but  for  cattle,  more  than  are  necefiary  to 
cultivate  the  ground  to  the  mod  advantage ;  or 
if,  not  wanting  fubfiflence  himfelf,  the  pro- 
prietor leaves  it  wafte,  or  ufes  it  only  for  his 
amufement,  in  the  form  of  a  park  or  a  forefl:, 
it  had  better  be  divided,  becaufe  then  a  greater 
number  of  men  will  be  fubfifled  by  it. 

When  corn,  or  provifions  of  any  kind, 
which  are  raifed  within  a  country  are  ex- 
ported, it  is  evident  that  there  are  not  mouths 
at  home  to  confume  it,  that  the  goods  which 
are  purchafed  by  that  corn  are  made  elfe- 
where,  and  that  if  the  materials  and  conve- 
hiencies  for  thofe  manufa6lures  could  be  found 
at  home,  the  manufa*£l:urer  might  live  there. 
In  this  cafe  fufficient  Ikill  and  induflry  would 
increafe  the  population  of  the  country. 

Many  perfons  are  alarmed  for  the  popiula* 
tion  of  a  country  in  confequence  of  enclofing 
its  common  lands,  as  well  as  of  the  enlaro^ins;  of 
farms  in  it.  But  if  by  this,  or  any  other 
means,  the  ground  is  made  more  productive, 
and  the  produce  be  not  exported,  it  mufl:  be 
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confumed  at  home,  and  therefore  be  favour- 
able to  population.  Common  rights  to  large 
parcels  of  land  are  very  injurioos  to  culture, 
and  confequently  to  population.  The  pro- 
prietors not  being  able  to  agree  in  any  method 
of  improving  their  common  eftate,  prefer  a 
fmall  prefent  advantage  to  the  trouble  and  rifk 
of  aiming  at  more.  The  population  of  Eng- 
land fuffers  extremely  from  this  fource,  great 
trails  of  the  befl:  land  lying  uncultivated  in 
rude  paftures,  which  it  is  no  perfon's  intereft 
even  to  clear  from  brambles  and  furze.  An 
eafy  method  of  dividing  this  kind  of  property, 
and  thereby  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
wafte  land,  would  greatly  increafe  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country. 


LECTURE     LTX. 

Frugality  favourable  to  Population.    Polygamy. 
'Temporary  Depopulations,     hijluence  of  Re- 
ligion.  P opuloiifnefs  ofaficient  Nations.   Co?:- 
fequences  of  extreme  Population.     Rules  for 
ejiitnating  the  Populoufnefs  of  Places. 

Along    with    induflry,    we    may    jufily 
xtc\ion  frugality  to  be  another  means  of  mak- 
ing 
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ing  a  nation  populous.  When  people  have 
acquired  a  tafte  for  expenfive  living,  they  w^ill 
not  choofe  to  take  upon  them  the  charge  of  a 
family,  till  they  have  acquired  a  fortune  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain  it  in  what  they  think  a 
genteel  manneri  While  this  is  the  cafe  only 
with  a  few,  the  evil  is  inconfiderable,  but  the 
lame  tafte  for  expenfive  living  will  naturally 
fpread  to  the  low^er  ranks  of  the  community, 
and  produce  a  general  difinclination  to  matri- 
mony. This  was  the  reafon  why  there  were 
fo  few  marriages  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Auguftus,  when  there  were  comparatively 
but  iQW  perfons  of  fortune  married,  notwith- 
flanding  married  perfons  had  great  privileges^ 
and  thofe  that  were  unmarried  were  fubjecl  to 
many  civil  difadvantages;  and  notwithftanding 
the  emperor  took  every  method  he  could  think 
of  to  promote  matrimony.  This  caufe  of  de- 
population begins  very  fenfibly  to  affe<5l  this 
country,  though  the  lower  ranks  of  people, 
who  by  their  fituation  in  life  have  not  been 
led  to  conceive  a  tafte  for  expenfive  living, 
fiill  mukiplv  very  faft.  It  is  obfervable  that 
opulent  families,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
nobility,  often  become  extind:. 

Z  2  A  coun- 
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A  country  will  maintain  more  or  fewer  in- 
habitants according  to  their  mode  of  living; 
one  man  being  able  to  confurae  the  produce 
of  vaflly  more  land  and  labour  by  living  on 
food  difficult  to  be  raifed,  or  by  eating  and 
drinking  more  than  is  neceflary.  Sir  James 
Stuart  lays,  he  believes  that  no  annual  pro- 
duce of  grain  ever  was  fo  great  in  England,  as 
to  fupply  its  inhabitants  hfteen  months,  in 
that  abundance  with  which  they  feed  them- 
felves  in  years  of  plenty  ;  and  that  there  never 
was  a  year  of  fuch  fcarcity,  as  that  the  lands 
of  England  did  not  produce  greatly  more 
than  lix  months  fubfiftence,  fuch  as  people 
are  ufed  to  take  in  years  of  fcarcity  *. 

The  inequality  of  the  ranks  and  fortunes  of 
men  tend  ^o  check  population,  and  in  fome 
countries  may  for  ever  prevent  its  being  con- 
fiderable,  provided  the  upper  ranks  have  it  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  combination  of  the 
lower,  which  might  terminate  in  reducing 
the  inequality.  In  this  cafe,  the  demand  for 
animal  food,  and  other  things  which  require  a 
great  quantity  of  land  to  raife  it,  may  be  fo 
great,  as  to  be  made  to  encroach  very  much 

*  Political  GEconomy,  vol.  i,  p.  no,  iii. 
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upon  that  which  is  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor.  In  fuch  a  country, 
therefore,  there  may  be  the  extreme  of  luxury 
and  the  extreme  of  indi2;ence  at  the  fame 
time.  Some  may  not  know  how  to  fpend 
their  money,  while  others  may  not  know 
how  to  get  any. 

It  was  the  inequality  of  ranks,  and  luxury, 
the  confequence  of  it,  that  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  occafioned  the  depopulation  (5f  Italy  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  the  num- 
ber of  country  feats  with  which  thefe  maflers 
of  the  world  covered  their  fertile  lands,  and 
their  changing  them  into  unproductive  deferts. 
In  the  fame  manner  William  II.  converted  a 
large  and  populous  part  of  this  country  into  a 
foreft. 

There  have  been  many  reafons  given  for 
the  extreme  populoufnefs  of  China,  but  it 
Icems  chiefly  to  arife  from  this  one  circum- 
ftance,  that  the  expences  attending  a  married 
itate  are  very  inconliderable.  A  wife  can  put 
her  hufband  but  to  a  very  moderate  expence. 
He  is  to  allow  her  a  certain  quantity  of  rice 
for  food,  and  fome  raw  cotton,  or  other  ma- 
terials, which  (lie  mufi:  work  up  for  her  cloath- 
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ing;  while  a  mat  to  fit  on  is  almoft  all  the 
furniture  of  the  houfe.  Thus  no  perfon  is 
difcouraged  from  marrying,  and  the  confer 
quence  is  a  moft  amazing  popvilation. 

Where  matrimony,  in  oppofition  to  the 
promifcuous  ufe  of  women,  is  not  encouraged, 
it  is  evident,  from  the  mod  undoubted  facts, 
that  neither  a  numerous,  a  healthy,  or  in  any 
refpefts  a  valuable  offspring  can  be  expected, 
Polygamy  is  likewife  unfavourable  to  popu-^ 
loufnefs.  If  one  man  have  feveral  wives,  fe-? 
veral  men  muft  be  without  wives,  and  if  that 
man  be  impotent,  the  offspring  of  feveral  men 
is  loft  to 'the  nation. 

Suppofe  a  country,  by  its  Situation,  and  the 
induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  to  be  capable  of 
maintaining  a  certain  number  of  people;  if, 
by  any  accident,  that  number  be  diminifhed; 
as  this  diminution  leaves  a  greater  encoura2;e- 
ment  to  population,  their  numbers  will  loon 
be  fupplied.  Thus  plagues  and  devaflations 
of  all  kinds  are  never  knov/n  to  have  more 
than  a  temporary  effect,  unlefs  they  leave  a 
country  altered  with  refpe£l  to  a  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry, or  fome  other  circumflanccs  neceffary 
to  the  fupport  of  their  numbers.     For  this 
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realbn,  the  number  of  men  taken  off  by  war 
does  not  make  a  nation  lefs  populous  than 
they  would  have  been  without  war,  if  war 
did  not  in  other  refpe£ls  afFed  population. 
The  nations  of  Africa,  from  which  fuch  a 
number  of  flaves  are  fent  annuall}^  to  America, 
are  not  lefs  populous  for  that  vent ;  and  were 
that  drain  to  be  cut  off,  the  internal  ftate  of 
the  country  remaining  the  fame  in  other  re- 
fpecfts,  it  would  likewife,  in  a  few  years,  be 
the  fame  with  refpe£t  to  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants. They  would  no  more  find  them- 
felves  incommoded  by  being  overftocked  than 
they  had  done  before.  In  fliort,  mankind, 
like  any  other  produce,  will  increafe,  or  de- 
creafe,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  there  is 
for  them. 

Monafteries  and  nunneries  might  be  confi- 
dered  exa<£lly  in  the  fame  light,  were  it  not 
that  they  confume  thofe  produds  of  the 
ground  which  might  have  maintained  the 
fame,  or  a  greater  number  of  ufeful  members 
of  fociety.  But  as  the  cafe  is,  perhaps  thofe 
countries  in  which  they  abound  would  not  be 
any  gainer  by  fupprefiing  them,  unlefs  that 
event  fiiould  contribute  to  the  increafe  of  the 
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national  induftry;  for  a  nobleman  upon  the 
fame  eftate  would  have  kept  as  many  menial 
fervants,  who  are  likewife  a  burden  upon  fo- 
ciety,  and  whofe  labour  contributes  little  to 
the  good  of  it. 

The  religious  fentiments  of  a  people  are  far 
from  beino;  a  circumftance  of  inditterence  with 
refped:  to  the  populoufnefs  of  a  country.  No 
wonder  the  Jews  alwaj^s  multiplied,  and  Oill 
do  multiply  very  fail;  when,  befides  the  re- 
proach, and,  as  they  believe,  the  curie,  of 
being  childlefs  among  them,  many  of  them 
think  that,  for  any  thing  they  can  tell,  thp 
Meffiah  may  be  born  of  them. 

The  religions  of  the  Ghebrcs,  Chinefe,  and 
Mahometans,  favour  marriage.  The  facred 
books  of  the  ancient  Perfians  declare  that  chil- 
dren make  a  bridge  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  that  thofe  who  have  none  cannot  pafs  to 
the  ftate  of  the  blefled.  Even  the  opinion  of 
the  lawfulnefs  of  expofing  children  leems  to 
favour  the  populoufnefs  of  China.  For  many 
perfons  may  be  induced  to  enter  into  marriage 
with  a  profpe^t  of  expofing  their  children, 
which  yet  natural  afFedion  (the  ftrength  of 
'^'hich  they  were  not  aware  of)  will  not  allow 
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them  to  do,  while  there  is  any  pofiibility  of 
maintaining  them,  for  which  they  will  exert 
their  induftry  to  the  utmofl:. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  when  religious 
and  philofophical  fentiments  difcourage  ma- 
trimony. Philofophy  firfl:  annexed  the  idea 
Q'i  perfedlion  to  a  fingle  life,  miftaken  notions 
of  chriftianity  confirmed  that  opinion,  and  the 
great  Juftinian  was  fo  far  milled  by  it,  that, 
inftead  of  giving  rewards  to  thofe  who  had  a 
great  number  of  children  (which  had  ever 
been  the  wife  policy  of  his  predeceflbrs  in  the 
empire)  he  granted  privileges  to  thofe  who 
never  married.  The  fame  notion  prevaiHng 
hi  catholic  countries  is,  no  doubt,  one  reafon 
why  they  are  not  fo  populous  as  proteftant 
ones.  For,  befides  the  monks  and  nuns,  the 
vvhole  body  of  the  clergy  live  unmarried. 

Mr.  Hume  has  written  a  very  elaborate  and 
ingenious  diflertation  upon  the  populoufnefs 
of  ancient  nations,  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
there  are  few  parts  of  the  world  which  are 
not  more  populous  now  than  they  were  for- 
merly. It  fhould  feem,  by  applying  the  max- 
ims above  laid  down,  that  Palelline,  Alia 
Minor,  and  Greece,  were  much  more  popu- 
lous than  they  are  now;  but  hardly  any  other 
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country :  and  it  is  certain  that  all  the  weftern 
parts  of  Europe  had  few  inhabitants  in  ancient 
times  in  comparifon  of  what  they  have  at 
prefent.  Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  the  world  is  growing  flill  more  po- 
pulous than  ever;  efpecially  confidering  the 
increafe  of  induftry  and  arts,  the  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  and  the  increafe  of  the 
European  colonies  in  Am.erica, 

The  extreme  of  population  is  far  from  be- 
ing defirable.     Subfiflence  being  fcarce,  the 
competition  for  it  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
people  will  be  exceflive.     They  will  work 
for  a  trifle,  and  live  upon  any  thing  that  will 
afford  nourifhment,  and  though  they  propa- 
gate, their  offspring  muH:  ftarve  and  periih. 
The  accounts  of  all  travellers  agree,  fays  Dr. 
Smith  *,  in  the  low  wages  of  labour,  and  in 
the  difficulty  which  a  labourer  finds  in  bring- 
ing up  a  family,  in  China,    If  by  digging  the 
ground  a  whole  day  he  can  get  what  will  pur- 
chafe  a  fmall  quantity  of  rice  in  the  evening, 
he  is  contented.     The  condition  of  aitificcrs 
is,  if  poffiblc,  ftill  worfe.     Inftcad  of  waiting 
indolently  in  their  work-houfes  for  the  calls 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
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of  their  cuftomers,   as  in  Europe,   they  arc 
continually  running  about  the  ftreets  with  the 
tools  of  their  refpedive  trades,  offering  thdr 
fervice,  and  as  it  were  begging  employment. 
The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people 
in  China  far  furpailes  that  of  the  moll:  beg' 
garly  nations  in  Europe.     In  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Canton  many  hundre-ds,  it  is  com- 
monly faid,  many  thoufand  families,  have  no 
habitation  on  the  land,   but  live  conflantly  in 
little  fifliing  boats  upon  the  rivers  and  canals. 
The  fubliftence  v/hich  they  find  there  is  fo 
fcanty,   that   they  are   eager  to  filh   up   the 
naftieil  garbage  thrown  overboard  from  any 
European  fhip.     Any  carrion,  the  carcafe  of  a 
dead  dog,  or  cat,  for  example,   though  half 
putrid,  is  as  welcome  to  them  as  the  mod 
Vv'holefome  food  to  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries.    Marriage  is  encouraged  in  China,  not 
by  the  profitablenefs  of  children,   but  by  the 
liberty  of  deftroying  them.   In  all  great  towns 
feveral  are  every  pight  expofed  in  the  ftrcets, 
or  drowned  like  puppies  in  the  water.     The 
performance  of  this  horrid  office  is  even  faid 
to  be  the  avowed  buiinefs  by  which  fome  peo- 
ple earn  their  fubiiftence. 

Our  manufaduring  poor  do  not  in  many 

places 
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places  rear  many  children,  and  Dr.  Smith 
fays  ^,  that  he  has  been  told  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  hi2;hlands  of  Scotland  for  a  mo- 
ther  who  has  born  twenty  children  not  to 
have  two  alive.  The  induftrious  poor  ex- 
haufl  themfelves  by  extreme  labour,  and  like 
over- wrought  cattle  bring  on  untimely  old 
age.  A  carpenter  in  London,  and  in  fomc 
other  places,  lays  Dr.  Smith  -f,  is  not  fup- 
pofed  to  laft  in  his  utmoft  vigour  above  eight 
years. 

The  population  of  China  is  fo  great,  that 
the  fuperftitious  refpe^l  for  anceftors  has  been 
obliged  to  give  way  to  it.  The  ordinary  fe- 
pulchres  are  levelled,  and  the  ground  culti- 
vated. The  rich  bury  in  mountains  and  bar- 
ren lands.  This  exceffive  population,  the 
inconveniences  of  which  modern  philofophers 
in  Europe  have  no  idea  of,  increafes  the  de- 
m^and  for  agriculture  fo  much,  as  to  make  a 
famine  the  fuddcn  and  inevitable  confequence 
of  the  fmallefl  negleds,  and  to  compel  the 
Chinefe  to  live  without  oxen,  fheep,  or  horfes. 
Without  mountains  and  marflies,  China  would 
be  without  wood,   or  game.     For  want  of 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  i20. 
t  IbiJ.  vol.  i.  p.  12^. 
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manure,  the  fields  require  much  more  la- 
bour *.  The  greateft  attention  is  requifite  on 
the  part  of  government  to  provide  for  the 
equal  diftribution  of  corn,  and  to  make  one 
province  and  one  year  relieve  another. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  affift 
you  in  your  computations  on  this  fubje£l,  ]u{k 
to  mention  two  fa6ls  which,  I  believe,  may 
be  pretty  nearly  depended  upon.  The  firfl: 
h,  that  there  are  more  men  than  women 
born  in  almofl  every  country,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  fourteen  to  thirteen,  or  of  fifteen 
to  fourteen ;  allowance,  as  it  were,  being- 
made  by  divine  providence  for  the  greater  con- 
fumption  of  men  by  v*'ar  and  other  accidents, 
to  which  women  are  not  expofed ;  alfo  that 
the  num^ber  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
are  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
The  fecond  is,  that  we  fliall  come  very  near 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  town, 
if  we  multiply  the  annual  number  of  their 
dead  taken  at  a  medium  by  thirty ;  or  as 
fome  fciy,  the  number  of  births  by  thirty-four 
(but  1  think  it  ought  to  be  larger  in  propor- 
tion) and  the  number  of  houfes  by  five. 

*  Memoires  fur  les  Chinois,  vol,  iv.  p.  321. 
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The  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  differs  exceedingly  in 
different  places.  Dr.  Price,  after  giving  more 
attention  to  this  fubjeft  than  perhaps  any 
other  perfon  ever  did,  thinks  that,  in  great 
towns,  it  is  from  one-nineteenth  or  one-twen- 
tieth to  one  twenty-third  or  a  twenty-fourth, 
ill  moderate  towns  from  one  twenty-third  to 
one  twenty-eighth,  but  in  the  country  from 
one  thirty- fifth,  or  one  fortieth  to  a  fiftieth  or 
a  fixtieth  *. 
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Jf-7jai  makes  a  Nation  feciire.  Natural  Rajn- 
parts.  Advantage  of  ati  JJland.  Importance 
of  Weapons.  'The  Alteration  ivbich  the  In- 
mention  of  Gunpowder  has  made  in  the  Art  of 
War.  Keafon  why  the  firji  Effe&s  of  it 
were  not  more  fenfible  in  Europe.  Differ etice 
in  the  Methods  of  Fortification^  and  Fighting 
at  Sea,  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns.  The 
Importance  of  DifcipUne.  Incofiveniencc  of 
the  Feudal  Syfiem.     What  Mode  of  Suhf/t- 

*  Obfervations  on  reverfionary  payments,  vol.  i.  p.  30?.. 
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ence  makes  a  "Nation  formidahle.  Standing 
Armies^  and  Militia.  The  Rife  of  Jlanding 
Annies  in  Europe,  Why  a  Nation  is  for- 
iiiidable  after  a  Civil  War*  The  great  mili^ 
tary  Power  of  ancient  Nations  accounted  for, 
it  what  Senfe  Populoufnef  cotitributes  to 
make  a  Nation  frong  and fe cure. 

After  confidering  thofc  things  and  cir- 
cunciftances  which  tend  to  make  a  nation  rich, 
happy ^  and  populous^  we  are  naturally  led  to 
attend  to  thofe  things  which  make  it  fecure. 
Indeed,  without  the  perfualion  of  our  fecu- 
rity,  it  is  impoffible  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  mofl:  favourable  concurrence  of  thofe 
circumftances  which  tend  to  render  a  nation 
rich,  populous,  and  happy. 

A  reafonable  fecurity  can  only  arife  from  a 
confcioufnefs  of  being  able  effectually  to  de- 
fend ourfelves  in  cafe  of  any  attack  from  a 
foreign  ftate,  or  to  make  any  nation  repent  of 
the  infults  they  fhall  ofTer  us.  This  pov^'er 
in  a  people  of  defending  themfelvcs,  or  of  an- 
noying others,  muft  depend  principally  upon 
three  things;  a  natural  fituation,  whicfi  may 
be  of  great  confequence  either  for  defendino- 
ourfelves,  or  of  attacking  others ;  fkill  in  the 
4  art 
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art  of  war;  and  courage  to  exert  that  fkill  to 

advantao;e. 

A  natural  rampart  is  cither  the  fea,  or  a' 
chain  of  mountains,  the  paflbs  of  which  re- 
quire but  few  troops  to  defend  them  againfl:  a 
multitude.  Barrier  towns  and  fortifications 
are  artificial  ramparts,  and  require  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  war  to  be  ferviceable; 
lllands  afford  the  mofl  effetflual  fecuritv  that 
nature  can  provide  for  a  people,  if  they  be 
llcilled  in  navigation  and  fea  engagementSj 
which,  from  their  confrant  and  necefiary  ufe 
of  the  fea,  they  have  the  greatefi:  chance  and 
opportunity  of  excelling  in,  provided  they 
keep  up  any  intercourfe  with  neighbouring 
nations,  and  particularly  if  they  carry  on  any 
foreign  commerce.  Had  Tvre  been  lituated  oit 
an  ifland  farther  from  the  fhore,  it  is  probable 
it  would  never  have  been  finally  conquered 
by  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  had  there  been 
any  pafiage  from  France  to  England  by  land, 
we  miy-ht  have  been  much  more  diflreflcd  ill 
fome  of  our  wars  \vith  the  French,  in  v/hich 
they  appeared  to  be  fuperior  to  us  by  land. 

The  Swifs  have  been  more  than  once  in- 
debted to  their  mountains  for  the  fecuritv  and 
liberty  which  they  enjoy.     Holland  was  deh- 

vered 
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vered  from  the  invafion  of  Lewis  XIV.  by 
nothing  but  the  opportunity  which  their 
fituation  gave  them  of  deluging  their  country; 
and  the  natural  divifion  of  Europe  into  trails 
of  a  moderate  extent,  both  mark  out,  as  it 
were,  the  limits  of  empires,  and  is  a  means 
of  keeping  them  within  reai'onable  bounds; 
thereby  giving  us  a  kind  of  fecurity  againfh 
the  eflabUfhment  of  any  large  empire  in  this 
part  of  the  world;  whereas  in  Alia,  which 
abounds  in  extenftve  plains,  nothing  but  a  fu- 
perior  military  force  can  prevent  an  army 
which  has  fubdued  a  part  from  taking  poiTei- 
iion  of  the  whole.  Afia  is  therefore  thoueht 
to  be  favourable  to  exteniive  monarchy.  Even 
Tartary  affords  no  place  of  retreat  to  a  van- 
quished army. 

If  the  fituation  of  a  people  will  not  afford 
them  a  fufficient  fecurity  (and  it  can  hardly 
ever  be  quite  fufficient  of  itfelf)  they  muft 
have  recourfe  to  thofe  methods  of  defence  and 
attack  w^hich  are  either  equal,  or  fuperior,  to 
thofe  of  the  enemy. 

The  fnigle  article  of  weapons  is  of  prodi- 
gious confequence  in  war,  and  has  decided 
the  fate  of  many  important  battles.  The  Ro- 
mans acknowledged  themfelves  to  be  inferior 

Vol.  II.  A  a  to 
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to  the  Cimbri  in  courage  and  martial  herolfm, 
and  that  even  their  iuperior  difcipline  would 
have  been  no  fecurity  againft  the  dreadful  im- 
petuofity  of  their  attacks,  but  that  the  fwords 
of  the  Cimbri  were  of  bad  temper.  They 
often  bent  at  the  firil  ftroke,  and  the  perfoa 
who  ufed  one  of  them  was  obliged  to  wait  till 
he  could  ftraighten  it  with  his  foot  before  he 
could  make  a  fecond  ftroke.  The  expertncfa 
of  the  Endifii  in  the  ufe  of  their  long;  and 
crofs  bows  s^ve  them  a  oreat  advanta2;e  both 
over  the  Scotch  and  the  French  before  the 
invention  of  artillery.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Romans  and  Huns  were  Ikilled  in  the  ufe  of 
the  bow,  while  thofe  of  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals ufed  the  fword  and  lance.  To  this  dif- 
ference Belifarius  attributed  part  of  his  fuccefs-. 
It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Romans 
that  they  were  never  bigotcdly  attached  to 
their  own  weapons,  and  manner  of  fighting, 
but  eafily  changed  them  when  they  favv  any 
fldvantas^e  in  thofe  of  other  nations.  Thus 
Romulus  exchanged  the  Argive  buckler  fop 
the  large  fliield  of  the  Sabines;-  and  the  Ro- 
mans changed  their  method  of  arming  tbeip 
horfe  when  they  conquered  Greece.  Tho 
fame  juft  fentiments  taught  them  the  proper 

ufe 
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ufe  of  their  auxiliaries,  whom  they  employed 
accordins;  to  their  charadter.  It  was  the  Nu- 
midian  cavalry  that  gained  the  battle  of  Zama. 
Hannibal  too  had  the  g-ood  fenfe  to  arm  his 

»  o 

troops  after  the  Roman  manner,  when  he 
found  it  was  preferable  to  the  armour  of  his 
own  country.  And  it  was  no  inconfiderable 
caufe  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power, 
that  they  quitted  their  ancient  armour.  Un- 
der Gratian  the  Romans  laid  afide  the  ufe  of 
their  heavy  armour,  their  coats  of  m^ail  and 
helmet.  They  likewife  ceafed  to  fortify  their 
camp. 

The  flngle  difcovsry  of  the  compofitioii 
and  force  of  gunpowder  has  made  a  total  alte- 
ration in  the  whole  fyflem  of  war,  and  has 
contributed  to  make  battles  both  lefs  bloody, 
and  more  quickly  decided  than  before.  For- 
merly armies  were  drawn  up  generally  fix- 
teen  or  twenty,  fometimes  fifty  men  deep, 
with  a  narrow  front,  becaufe  their  ranks 
would  have  been  too  apt  to  have  been  thrown 
into  diforder  by  fighting  hand  to  hand.  But 
the  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  troops 
which  gave  way  were  entangled  with  one 
another,  and  had  little  power  of  making  their 
efcape.  Befides,  their  conquerors  were  ne- 
A  a  a  ceflarily 
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ceflarily  clofe  behind  them,  and  maflacred 
them  at  pleafure,  as  thev  were  incapable  of 
making  any  reiiftance  the  moment  after  they 
had  turned  their  backs.  Whereas  thin  and 
extended  ranks  are  able  to  keep  their  order  iry 
the  prefent  method  of  fighting;  and,  as  the 
oppofite  armies  are  at  forae  diftance,  the  party 
which  begins  to  be  worfted  is  able  to  make  its 
retreat  in  good  order,  with  lefs  help  from  a; 
body  of  relerve,  to  keep  the  enemy  in*  play, 
or  over-awed,  which  was  the  only  method  by 
which  the  ancients  could  fecure  an  orderly 
retreat.  In  fliort,  as  Hume  well  obferves, 
nations,  by  the  ufe  of  artillery,  have  been 
brought  more  upon  a  level,  conquefts  have 
become  lefs  frequent  and  rapid,  fuccefs  in  wa?" 
has  been  reduced  merely  to  a  matter  of  calcu- 
lation ;  and  a  nation  over-matched  by  its  ene- 
mies either  yields  to  their  demands,  or  fecures 
itfelf  by  alliances  againfl  their  violence  and 
invafion. 

When  we  read  of  the  aftonifliing  fuccefs  of 
a  few  Spaniards  in  America,  where  five  hun- 
dred men  under  Cortez  fubdued  the  vaft  em- 
pire of  Mexico,  by  the  help  of  gunpowder 
only,  we  are  apt  to  wonder  that  the  j£ra  of 
its  invention,  and  its  ufe  in  war,  fliould  not 

have 
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have  been  noted  by  contemporary  hlftorians, 
and  that  the  Germans,  who  invented  it,  fhould 
not  have  derived  fome  fisfnal  advanta[?;e  from 
it.  But  the  reafon  was,  that  the  diicovcry 
doth  not  appdar  to  have  been  any  fecret.  The 
compofition  itfeif,  and  its  more  innocent  ef- 
feds,  were  probably  well  known,  and  its  pof- 
lible  ufes  in  war  generally  talked  of,  before  it 
was  a(5liially  applied  to  that  defl:ru6live  pur- 
pofe;  which  would  tend  greatly  to  take  off 
the  furprife  which  would  otherwife  have  been 
felt  upon  the  firft  introdu61:ion  of  it.  Befides, 
the  firft  artillery  was  fo  clumfy,  and  of  fuch 
difficult  management,  that  mankind  were  not 
immediately  fenfible  of  its  life  and  efficacy ; 
and  confidering  how  many  arrows  might  be 
drawn  before  one  piece  could  have  been  loaded 
and  difcharged,  efpecially  before  the  invention 
of  gun-locks  ;  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  that 
guns  and  cannons  (hould  ever  have  come  into 
ufe  at  alL  The  Chinefe  were  acquainted  with 
the  compofition  of  gunpowder,  but  never 
thought  of  making  any  ufe  of  it  in  war. 
Matchlocks  were  ufed  fo  late  as  in  the  civil 
wars  in  England,  above  three  centuries  after 
the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Before  the  time 
of  Lewis  XIV.  little  ufe  was  made  of  cannon 

A  a  3  in 
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in  befieglng  or  defending  places,  fortification 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  Ipears  and  fhort  guns 
were  then  in  ule  as  well  as  fwords,  which  are 
now  entirely  laid  afide ;  and  fome  time  before 
that  period,  viz.  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in 
the  year  1571,  they  fought  promifcuoufly 
with  arrows,  long  javelins,  grenadoes,  grap- 
pling-irons, cannons,  mufquets,  fpears,  and 
fabres. 

The  alteration  of  the  methods  o^  fortifica- 
tion, and  the  manner  of  attacking  and  defend- 
ing fortified  places,  in  confequence  of  the  dif- 
covery  of  gunpowder,  is  even  more  conlider- 
able  than  the  alteration  it  has  introduced  into 
the  methods  of  fighting  in  the  open  field. 
Sea-engagements  are  likewife  now  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  they  were  before  this 
2;reat  difcovery.  Inftead  of  the  (liips  of  war 
themfelves  being  the  principal  weapons  of 
offence,  and  being  pufhed  againft  one  another 
by  their  beaks ;  and  inflead  of  the  men  fight- 
ing heavy  armed  as  on  land,  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  grappling  ;  the  fliip  is 
now  nothing  but  a  fortified  place  of  fecurity, 
which  the  men  afl'ail  with  their  artillery,  as  if 
it  were  a  caftle  at  land. 

Superiority  of  difcipUnc  is  an  excellent  fe- 

cond 
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coiid  to  fuperiority  in  point  of  weapons.  Exad 
difcipline  makes  a  multitude  a£t  as  one  man, 
and  chives  each  man  the  courage  of  a  multi- 
tude. For  every  fingle  foldier,  who  helps  to 
compofe  a  body  whofe  motions  are  fo  uniform 
and  reeulaf,  has  the  fame  entire  confidence  in 
the  ftrength  of  the  whole,  as  if  he  himfelf 
had  the  fole  diredion  of  that  flrength.  Dif- 
cipUne  chiefly  rendered  the  Greeks  fo  much 
better  foldiers  than  the  Perfians,  and  the  Ro- 
mans than  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  fierce  barbarous  nations  of  the  north. 
Some  of  the  foldiers  of  Niger,  driven  by  the 
profcriptions  of  Severus  among  the  Parthians, 
taught  them  the  Roman  difcipline,  which,  it 
is  faid,  ever  after  gave  them  an  advantage  over 
the  Romans.  "  The  Parthians  have  not  more 
"  courage  than  we  have,'*  iliid  Belilarius,  in 
a  fpeech  to  his  men.  "  They  are  only  better 
"  difciplined  than  we  are." 

It  is  difcipline  only  which  gives  the  Eu- 
ropeans the  fuperiority  they  as  yet  retain  over 
the  Afiatics,  and  the  American  nations,  now 
that  we  have  communicated  to  them  the  ufe 
of  our  artillery ;  a  condu(St,  the  reverfe  of  the 
wife  policy  of  Charlemagne,  who  forbade, 
under  the  feverefl  penalties,  that  any  peribns 
A  a  4  fhould 
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fhould  fell  arms  to  the  Saxons,  with  whom 
he  was  frequently  at  war. 

So  nnuch  fuperlor  is  the  military  Ikill  of 
civilized  and  wealthy  nations  at  this  da\',  that 
they  liave  nothing  to  apprehend,  as  they  for- 
merly had,  from  the  ferocity  of  their  barbarous 
neighbours.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  were 
fo  difpofed,  they  might  fubdue  them  and  ex- 
tirpate them,  with  as  much  eafe  as  they  could 
clear  any  country  of  lions,  and  other  wild 
beafls. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  the  maxim,  veri- 
fied by  all  hiftory,  that  a  nation  which  has 
often  been  conquered,  and  confequently  which 
has  often  {een  what  it  was  that  gave  their 
enemies  the  advantage  they  had  over  them, 
have  at  length  acquired  knowledge,  difcipline, 
and    courage,    fufficient  to    beat   their  con- 
querors.   Thus  Peter  the  Great  was  at  length 
able  to  beat  the  Swedes,  though  he  had  no 
other   mafters  in  the   art  of   war   than    the 
Swedes   themfelves;   and   the  lefTons  he  re- 
ceived from  them  were  fo  many  dreadful  de- 
feats, in  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had 
with  them.  * 

The  difcipline  of  the  European  armies  is 
prodigiouily  improved  fince  the  difufe  of  the 

feudal 
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feudal  militia,  when  all  armies  were  raifed  by 
the  prince's  fummoning  his  vaflals  to  appear 
in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  their  dependants, 
who  were  maintained  a  certain  number  of 
days  at  his  expence ;  and  when  this  vaiTal  was 
their  commander  of  courfe,  whether  he  was 
properly  qualified  for  the  command,  or  not. 

In  thofe  times,  too,  the  kings,  who  were 
originally  nothing  more  than  generals,  always 
headed  their  armies  in  perfon.  Charles,  the 
fon  of  king  John  of  France,  feems  to  have 
fixed  it  as  a  maxim,  never  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  his  army;  and  he  was  the  firft  king 
in  Europe  who  fhowed  the  advantage  of  po- 
licy, forefight,  and  judgment,  above  a  rafli 
and  precipitate  valour.  The  inconvenience 
of  kings  commanding  in  perfon  had  often  been 
feverely  felt  by  the  nation  before  the  cuflom 
was  difufed.  To  pay  for  the  king's  ranfom 
was  one  of  the  three  occafions  on  which  only 
it  w^as  lawful  to  impofe  a  tax  in  the  feudal 
times. 

Nations  are  powerful  and  formidable  in 
proportion  as  their  mode  of  fubfiftence  enables 
them  to  maintain  difcipline  in  the  army,  and 
keep  them  in  the  field.  People  who  live  by 
hunting,  as  the  North  American  Indians,  can 
?  never 
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never  fubfifl  in  2:reat  numbers.  They  there- 
fore  fight  in  fmall  parties,  and  endeavour  to 
attack  their  enemies  by  furprife.  Nations 
that  hve  by  pafturage,  as  the  Tartars,  can 
drive  their  cattle  along  with  them  if  they 
march  into  a  fertile  country,  and '  every  maA 
can  appear  in  the  field,  and  fomc  times  even 
the  women  can  join  them.  Thefe,  there- 
fore, are  the  mofi:  formidable  invaders.  But 
in  cafe  of  a  defeat,  they  have  no  refource, 
their  all  is  at  ftake,  and  being  incumbered 
with  much  baggage  they  muft  be  open  to 
attacks. 

Nations  which  live  in  towns,  by  manu- 
fadlures  and  commerce,  are  in  general  unqua- 
lified to  fight  themfelves;  but  being  rich, 
they  can  afford  to  pay  thofe  who  are  able, 
cither  of  their  own  country,  or  of  other  na- 
tions; and  thofe  who  have  no  other  bufinefs 
befides  that  of  fighting,  will  improve  in  the 
art  of  it.  Their  armies  will  feldom  be  very 
large,  but  they  will  be  lefs  incumbered,  and 
upon  the  whole  far  more  effe£lual  for  defence 
or  offence.  But  experience  will  teach  them 
that,  though  able  to  make  conqueffs,  thefe 
will  never  repay  them  the  expences  they  are 
at  in  acquiring  and  maintaining  them.    For  of 

all 
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all  luxuries  (as  every  thing  which  is  not  nc' 
cejfary  for  life  may  be  called)  war  is  the 
deareft. 

If  a  wealthy  nation  does  not  keep  a  land- 
ing army,  fuch  as  is  defcribed  above,  but 
obliges  every  citizen  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms, 
and  appear  in  the  field  whenever  he  is  called 
upon,  it  is  faid  to  have  a  militia.  On  fuch  a 
plan  the  liberties  of  a  country  are  certainly 
fafer,  but  the  fighting  men,  not  making  war 
their  whole  bufinefs,  will  not  be  very  expert 
in  it,  and  confequently  will  not  have  that 
confidence  in  themfelves  that  a  ftanding  army 
has.  Though,  fighting  for  their  liberties, 
they  will  be  Simulated  to  ad  with  more  vi- 
gour. 

The  fird  ftanding  army  we  read  of  was 
that  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  by  this  means 
chiefly  he  was  fuperior  to  the  ftates  of  Greece, 
whofe  armies  confided  of  militia,  and  flill 
more  to  the  Perfians.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  Punic  war,  Hannibal  had  a  proper 
ftanding  army,  and  the  Romans  only  a  mili- 
tia; but  it  was  otherwife  before  the  end  of 
that  war. 

The  greateft:  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the 
officers  in  ftanding  armies  be  of  the  body  of 

the 
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the  people,  {o  as  to  have  the  fanie  intereft 
with  them,  and  that  their  civil  privileges 
Should  be  more  valuable  to  them  than  any 
thing  that  they  could  get  as  foldiers. 

A  militia  has  the  advantasre  of  trainins;  more 
men  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  of  preferving  the 
people  independent ;  but  if  thefe  ends  could 
be  fecured  by  any  other  means,  the  country 
would  be  defended  at  lefs  expence  by  a  land- 
ing army.  For  the  fame  reafons  that  we  have 
our  (lioes  and  clothes  made  at  lefs  expence  by 
employing  fhoe- makers,  and  taylors,  vvhofe 
fole  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  flioes  and  clothes, ' 
than  we  fhould  if  every  man  were  taught  to 
make  them  himfelf.  If  it  was  a  man's  whole 
bufinefs  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms,  he  would 
certainly  be  more  perfed:  in  the  ule  of  them; 
and  though  this  foldier  would  be  idle  and  ufe- 
lefs  to  any  other  purpofe,  the  occaiional  prac- 
tice of  arms  by  the  Vv'hole  community  would 
produce  a  greater  fum  of  iulenefs,  and  on  the 
whole  would  take  more  from  the  mafs  of  ufe- 
ful  labour. 

Since  the  increafc  of  induflry,  and  the  im- 
pof.tion  of  taxes,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  feudal 
fervices,  {landing  armies,  conftantly  exercifed, 
and  commanded  by  officers  of  the  king's  no- 
mination, 
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mlnatlon,  have  been  kept  up  by  all  the  princes 
iu  Europe;  and  as  there  is  a  provifion  in  the 
ftate  for  the  conil:ant  pay  of  thefe  troops,  the 
difference  between  the  expences  of  a  time  of 
war  and  a  time  of  peace  is  not  fo  great  as  for- 
merly :  though  our  arn^.ies  are  infinitely"  more 
expenfive.     It  is  the  price  of  artillery,  fortifi- 
cation, &c.  which  exhaufts  the  revenues  of 
the  prelent  belligerent  powers.     The  necef- 
lary  expences  of  war,  as  it  is  conducted  at 
preient,  has  given  rife  to  a  maxim  iinknowii 
to  anticjuity,  that  rrcLes  are  tbejincivs  qfwar. 
Lewis  XIV".  was  the   firfl:   who  kept   oiii 
foot  numerous  armies.     His  example  excited 
other  princes  to  do  the  fame;  fo  that  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapeile  the  chriflian  povvers 
of  Europe  had  about  a  million  of  men  under 
arms.     The  incon\*enience  of  flanding  armies 
commanded  by  officers  of  the  king's  nomina- 
tion is,  that  too  much  power  is  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  fovereign. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  improvements  in 
exercife  and  difcipiine  that  a  nation  makes  fo 
great  a  figure  in  arms,  and  appears  fo  for- 
midable to  its  neighbours  immediately  after 
the  conclufion  of  a  civil  war.  Thou  oh  it 
leaves  the  nation  exhaufled  in  other  reipedls, 

it 
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it  leaves  a  great  number  of  men  trained  to 
the  ufe  of  arms,  and  averfe  to  any  other  me- 
thod of  crettino;  fubfiflence.  The  Romans 
were  extending  their  conquefts  on  all  fides, 
even  in  the  fierceft  of  their  civil  wars.  Thofe 
in  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  formed  a 
number  of  generals,  who  raifed  the  glory  of 
that  reign  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and  England 
had  never  appeared  fo  formidable  to  the  reft 
of  Europe  as  it  did  under  the  commonwealth, 
immediately  after  the  conclufion  of  the  laft 
civil  w^ar.  There  are  undoubtedly  more  men 
in  a  nation  before  the  commencement  of  a  ci- 
vil war,  but  the  flrength  of  a  nation  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
but  to  the  number  of  the  fighting  men  it 
contains,  which  are  much  increafed  by  a  war, 
which  depopulates  the  country  in  general. 

This  accounts  for  the  great  military  power 
of  ancient  nations.  An  European  prince  who 
has  a  million  of  fubjecls,  cannot  maintain  more 
than  ten  thoufand  troops ;  whereas  the  fight- 
ing men  in  ancient  repubhcs  were  nearly  as 
one  to  eight  of  all  the  inhabitants.  Hence, 
jn  all  ancient  hiilory,  we  read  of  the  fmalleft 
republics  raifing,  and  maintaining,  greater 
armies  than  ftates  confifting  of  many  times 

the 
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the  number  of  inhabitants  are  able  to  fupport 
at  prefent.  It  is  generally  faid  that,  in  the 
prefent  fl:ate  of  things,  even  wealthy  focieties 
cannot  keep  more  than  an  hundredth  part  of 
their  fighting  men  in  the  field,  and  maintain 
them  in  the  character  of  foldiers. 

In  ancient  times  few  artifans  were  main- 
tained by  the  labour  of  the  farmer,  and  there- 
fore more  foldiers  might  be  fnpported  by  the 
produce  of  the  lands.  Livy  lays,  it  would  be 
difficult,  in  his  days,  to  raife  ,fo  large  an  army 
as  the  Roman  ftate  formerly  fent  out  againfl 
the  Gauls  and  Latins.  .The  numbers  and 
private  riches  of  the  Athenians  are  faid,  by  all 
ancient  writers,  to  have  been  no  greater  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  than  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian  war;  but 
in  the  latter  period  they  were  grown  more 
luxurious,  and  more  people  were  employed 
about  the  arts.  The  Dutch  are,  no  doubt, 
richer  now  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  ou^ 
wars  with  them,  but  they  have  not  the  tenth 
part  of  the  power  they  had  then.  With  them, 
indeed,  this  is  not  perhaps  fo  much  owing  to 
the  incrcafe  of  luxury,  as  to  a  want  of  that 
public  fpirit,  v/hich  converts  private  riches 
into  public  riches,  and  national  power. 

This, 
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This,  too,  accounts  for  the  large  armies  of 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans.  With  them, 
and  all  people  of  the  north-weflern  parts  of 
Europe,  no  profefiion  was  honourable  but  that 
of  arms.  Agriculture,  and  the  arts,  were  ever 
accounted  ignoble  and  bafe,  unworthy  of  a 
man  free-born.  Of  courle,  every  man  flu- 
died  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  confequence  was 
a  ftate  of  perpetual  war,  and  a  body  of  people 
full  of  courage  and  experience  in  it. 

A  nation  may  be  very  populous,  and  either 
be  very  weak,  or  very  llrong,  in  confequence 
of  that  populoufnefs.  If  the  greateft  part  of 
the  number  of  people  be  employed  in  raifmg 
the  neceil'aries  of  life,  no  men  can  be  fpared ; 
and  they  cannot  bear  the  expence  of  a  long 
war.  But  if  the  full  produce  of  the  lands  be 
reaped  with  eafe,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people 
be  artifans,  thefe,  being  employed  about  fu- 
perfiuities,  may  be  fpared  upon  any  emer- 
gence; and  while  hands  enow  are  left  to  fol- 
low hufbandry,  the  country,  yielding  as  much 
as  before,  will  foon  recruit  itfelf  for  the  lofles 
it  fuftained  in  war.  But  when  the  ambition 
of  a  prince  takes  men  from  their  farms,  and 
the  lands  are  left  uncultivated,  the  very  finews 
of  riches  and  ftrcngfh  are  cut.     After  this 

negle(5t 
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iieo-lea  of  hufbandry,  the  land  will  not  main- 
tain  the  llime  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
country  will  require  a  long  courfe  of  '"im.e  be- 
fore it  grow  as  populous  and  powerful  as  it 
was  before. 


LECTURE     LXI. 

Of  Confederacies,  "The  Balance  of  Pozver  in 
ancient  and  modern  T^hnes.  T'be  Conduct  of 
different  Nations  in  extending  and  fecurmg 
their  ConqueJIs,  The  Roman  Policy  in  War 
particularly  noticed.  The  Nccefity  of  per- 
final  Courage.  Influence  of  Liberty,  The 
Reafon  of  Jome  Infiances  of  defperate  Valour 
in  ancient  Times,  The  Difference  between 
the  Proportion  of  Officers  and'  their  Pay  in  , 
ancient  and  modern  Times  explained.  The. 
Danger  of  employing  Mercenaries.  Of  buy- 
ing off  JVars, 

It  is  at  this  day  not  only  a  confidence  in 
the  number  of  their  own  warlike  inhabitants 
that  gives  a  people  the  idea  of  fecurity.  A 
{ei\(t  of  common  advantage  has  conne6led  all 
the  dates  of  Europe  in  alliances  with  one  ano- 

VoL.  II.  B  b  ther; 
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ther;  fo  that  the  weakeft  cannot  be  attacked 
but  fome  of  the  ftronger  powers  fee  it  their 
interell  to  enter  either  as  alUes,  or  as  princi- 
pals, into  the  war ;  and  for  a  century  or  two, 
there  has  hardly  been  a  particular  war  in  Eu- 
rope (wherever,  or  upon  whatever  occafion, 
it  might  happen  to  arife)  which  has  not  very 
foon  become  general :  whereas,  in  ancient 
times,  a  nation  mieht  almoft  be  fubdued  be- 
fore  its  next  neighbours  knew  any  thing  of 
the  matter.  Tlie  Greeks  and  Perfians  feem 
to  have  underitood  what  we  call  the  balance 
of  power,  but  the  Romans  never  met  with 
any  general  combinations  againft  them.  The 
confederacies  in  Gaul  and  Britain  were  very 
partial. 

It  has  been  the  rivalfhip  and  oppofition  be- 
tween the  two  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria 
which  has  made  this  lubjed:  lb  much  attended 
to  in  Europe;  it  being  apparently  the  intereft 
of  all  neighbouring  ftates  to  oppofe  the 
flronger,  and  more  enterprizing  of  the  two, 
by  joining  themfelves  as  allies  to  the  weaker, 
The  Quicknels  with  which  an  alarm- is  taken 
at  the  ambitious  enterprizes  of  any  European 
monarch  would  have  been  incredible  in  an- 
cient times.  Lewis  XIV.  lays  Voltaire,  en- 
entered 
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entered  Holland  only  in  May,  and  by  the 
month  of  July  all  Europe  was  in  a  confede- 
racy againft  him. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  in  this  place  jufl  to 
mention  the  condn£t  and  policy  of  different 
nations  in  extending  and  fecuring  their  con- 
qmjis.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  kings  of 
Affyria,  of  Babylon,  and  all  the  ancient  em- 
pires in  the  Eall:  (for  preventing  the  rebellion 
of  people  newly  conquered),  to  captivate  and 
tranfplant  the  people  of  different  countries 
into  one  another's  lands,  and  to  intermix  them 
varioufly.  The  Romans  obferved  a  policy 
fomething  like,  it;  the  troops  which  guarded 
one  province  being  always  raifed  in  another 
and  a  diflant  one,  fo  that  no  perfon  was  per- 
mitted to  bear  arms  in  his  own  country. 

A  few  more  particulars  of  the  Roman  po- 
licy in  war  deferve  our  notice.  In  early  times 
the  command  of  every  general  expired  with 
his  confular  or  pro-conlular  year;  fo  that  they 
were  obliged  to  exert  themfelves  greatly,  in 
order  to  diftino-uifh  themlelves  in  the  fliort 

o 

period  of  their  command ;  and  thereby  the 
foldiers  alfo,  who  were  then  perfons  of  pro- 
perty, got  no  attachment  to  the  general,  but 
to  the  ftate.  Afterwards  when,  on  account 
B  b  2  of 
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of  didant  wars,  it  was  found  inconvenient  to 
-change  the  general,  the  foldiers  (who  were 
then  more  needy,  and  received  their  pay  from 
the  general)  were  always  at  his  devotion, 
whoever  he  v/as,  and  were  ready  to  fecond 
his  amhitious  views,  in  all  the  civil  wars  with 
which  they  w^ere  haralTed.  Under  the  em- 
perors, the  generals  were  afraid  of  giving  um- 
brage by  diftinguifliing  themfelves,  and  there- 
fore we  are  not  to  be  furprifed  that  the  Ro- 
man empire  received  fo  little  addition  after  the 
end  of  the  commonwealth. 

Another  maxim  of  their  policy  in  war  was 
to  deprive  all  conquered  nations  of  power, 
making  them  deliver  up  their  arms  and  fhips, 
and  forbidding  them  to  make  war  upon  any  of 
their  allies.  They  took  hoftages  of  their 
princes'  children,  and  fecured  their  conquefts 
by  not  feeming  to  take  poffefiion  of  the  con- 
quered countries  at  firfl,  but  leaving  the  peo- 
ple their  own  laws,  cufloms,  and  govern- 
ment. But  thereby  their  kings,  or  chiefs, 
and  confequently  the  whole  people,  were,  in 
fa^t,  more  at  their  devotion  than  if  they  had 
been  nominally  the  fubjeds  of  the  empire. 
They  alfo  flrengthened  their  own  power  by 
eafily  granting  the  freedom  of  their  city  to  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  perfons,  towns,  and  ftates,  thereby  in- 
corporating the  conquered  nations  into  their 
own  bodv,  and  makins;  them  confider  the  in- 
terefl:  of  Rome  as  their  own.  By  this  pohcy 
they  increafed  in  numbers  and  flrength  by 
their  conqueils.  Whereas  the  ftates  of  Greece 
(in  which  the  freedom  of  cities  was  difficult 
to  be  obtained)  were  neceffarily  diminiflied  in 
numbers  and  f!.ren2;th  bv  the  wars  in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

Though  the  Romans  exacted  very  httle 
under  the  form  of  tribute  from  the  conquered 
.nations,  they  are  faid  to  have  been  the  only 
people  in  the  world  who  grew  rich  by  their 
conquefts,  fo  that  every  war  m.ade  them  more 
able  to  undertake  a  fecond.  Pompey  increafed 
the  revenues  of  the  ftate  one-third. 

The  bell  difcipline,  and  the  beft  maxims 
of  war,  will  avail  but  little  without  bodily 
ftrength  and  perfonal  coiifagc,  I  fliall  there- 
fore make  a  few  obfervations  upon  the  dif- 
ferent fources  of  it.  It  is  obvious  to  remark, 
in  the  firfl:  place,  that  men  will  always  exert 
their  ftrength  in  proportion  to  the  motives 
they  have  to  exert  it.  We  may,  therefore, 
expe5:  more  courage  in  free-men,  fighting  for 
their  liberty,   than  in  the  fubjeds  of  an  arbi- 

B  b  3  trary 
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trary  monarch,  fighting  for  the  honour  of 
their  mafter.  It  was  an  enthiifiaftic  love  of 
liberty  that  infpired  the  Greeks  in  their  wars 
with  the  Perfians,  and  that  enabled  the  Dutch 
to  refcue  themfelves  from  the  power  of  Spain, 
when  they  were  the  mofl  inconfiderable,  and 
the  Spaniards  the  mofl  formidable,  power  in 
Europe. 

If  we  read  of  more  inflances  of  defperate 
valour  among  the  ancients;  as  of  men  killing 
themfelves,  their  wives,  and  their  children, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy; 
as  the  Saguntines,  the  Numantines,  the  peo- 
ple of  Smyrna,  and  many  others  are  faid  to 
have  done;  we  mull:  confider,  that  more  was 
lofl:  by  being  conquered  in  former  times  than 
at  prefent.  In  thofe  times  a  conquered  peo- 
ple loft  their  civil  liberty,  goods,  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  often  even  the  rights  of  burial ; 
whereas  modern  conquefls  generally  termi- 
nate in  leaving  the  conquered  to  live  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws,  and  the  private  pro- 
perty of  individuals  is  untouched.  In  fhort, 
the  only  difference  to  mofl  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  conquered  country  is,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  fwear  allegiance  to  another  fove- 
reign  ;  a  great  argument  of  the  fuperiority  of 
8  modern 
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modern  times  in  reafon,  religion,  pliilofophy, 
and  manners. 

There  was  a  capital  difference  in  the  regu- 
lation of  armies  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
which  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
with  reiped  to  the  motives  the  foldiers  had 
to  exert  themfelves.  With  us  the  pay  of  an 
officer  is  prodigioufly  greater  than  that  of  a 
common  foldier;  whereas,  in  ancient  times, 
if  the  generals  had  any  pay,  it  was  little  more 
than  what  the  meaneft  perfon  in  the  army 
received.  When  Xenophon  returned  from  his 
famous  expedition,  he  hired  himfelf  and  fix 
thoufand  of  his  Greeks  into  the  fervice  of 
Seuthes,  a  prince  of  Thrace,  upon  thefe  terms, 
that  each  foldier  Ihould  receive  a  daric  a  month, 
each  captain  tvv^o  darics,  and  he  himfelf,  as 
general,  four. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  a  Roman  army, 
at  leaft  during  the  commonwealth,  had  no 
rec7ular  pay.  All  the  advantage  he  received- 
was  the  honour,  the  power,  and  the  influence, 
which  his  command  gave  him  at  home.  What 
we  may  call  the  perquifites  of  his  office,  when 
any  fpoils  were  taken,  could  not  regularly  be 
confiderable,  for  the  Queftor  took  an  account 
of  the  whole,  in  order  to  its  being  lodged  in 
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the  public  treafury.  There  were  fewer  offi- 
cers in  the  Roman  armies  than  in  ours,  and 
thefe  officers  had  very  fmall  pay.  A  centu- 
rion had  only  double  the  pay  of  a  common 
foldier ;  and  it  mufl  be  remembered  that  the 
Roman  foldiers  bought  their  own  clothes, 
arms,  tents,  and  baggage.  Cirefar,  however, 
gave  the  centurions  ten  times  the  gratuity  that 
he  gave  the  common  foldiers. 

The  reafon  of  this  conduct  in  the  Romans 
feems  to  have  been,  that  in  the  early  times, 
the  body  of  the  people,  fighting  their  own 
battles,  either  in  their  own  defence,  or  with  a 
view  to  enrich  themfelves  with  the  plunder 
of  other  people,  had  no  pretence  to  claim  any 
pay.  Befides,  as  they  fcrved  in  their  turns, 
it  would  have  made  no  fort  of  difference, 
whether  they  provided  themlelves  with  ne- 
ceflaries  for  war,  or  were  fupplied  out  of  a 
common  flock,  formed  by  their  joint  contri- 
butions. Afterwards,  when  it  became  in- 
convenient for  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
to  ferve  in  the  army,  on  account  of  their  being 
enga<^ed  in  the  arts,  and  in  agriculture  ;  and 
coufcquently  thofe  were  cnlifted  chiefly  who 
had  Urtle  or  no  employment,  and  were  there- 
fore VQry  poor,  it  appear >;,d  unrcafonabio  that 

they 
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they  fhould  fight  for  the  common  advantage, 
at  their  own  expence,  which  they  were  fo 
httle  able  to  afford.  Upon  this  they  were 
allowed  fome  pay,  but  at  firfl  it  was  extremely 
fmall;  as  may  be  imagined,  after  being  ufed 
to  ferve  for  nothing  at  all,  Still  the  officers 
ferved  without  pay,  and  never  received  any 
thing;  coniiderable  till  it  became  the  intereft  of 
their  commanders  to  court  their  favour  by  in- 
creafing  their  allowance.  Till  Julius  C^far 
doubled  the  legionary  pay,  a  common  foot 
foldier  received  only  two  oboii  a  day,  the  in- 
ferior officers  and  centurions  four  oboli,  and  a 
horfeman  a  drachma. 

The  hiftory  of  the  pay  of  European  foldiers, 
and  particularly  of  the  Englifh,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  thefe  ancients.  In  the 
early  feudal  times,  as  all  lands  were  held  by 
military  tenure,  every  vaflai  fent  horfe  and 
foot  in  proportion  to  the  lands  he  held,  and 
pone  bore  arms  but  freemen,  who  mufr  have 
been  handfomely  provided  for  if  they  were  re- 
tained in  the  fervice  beyond  the  ftipulated 
time.  Alio  they  did  not  figbt  their  own  bat- 
tles, as  the  Roman  foldiers  did  in  the  early 
times  of  the  comtiionwealth.     Whatever  ad- 
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vantage  was  gained  by  the  war,  it  was  entirely 
at  the  difpofal  of  the  chief  in  the  expedition. 
Indeed,  before  the  eftabUfhment  of  the  ftridl 
feudal  fyftcm,  the  foldiers  had  no  pay ;  but 
then  they  fought  for  lands  to  be  divided 
equally  among  them  all,  and  there  was  no 
fuperiority  of  one  man  to  another  but  what 
was  temporary,  and  ceafed  with  the  war.  But 
when  this  army  of  freemen  became  fixed  in  a 
conquered  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  vaftly  more  numerous  than  themfelves, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  keep  up  the  form 
and  order  of  a  perpetual  army,  the  fuperiority 
of  the  commanders,  both  Aipreme  and  fubor- 
dinate,  became  fixed,  and  the  ordinary  free- 
men were  as  much  under  the  command  of 
their  fuperiors  as  they  had  bet^n  when  they 
were  their  officers,  in  the  time  of  a6lual 
fervice. 

Befides,  when  the  great  vaflals  grew  almoft 
independent,  their  fervices  mufl  have  been 
bought  at  a  conflderable  price ;  and  they  often 
flipulated  not  only  for  a  handfome  reward  for 
themfelves,  but  alfo  for  each  of  their  fol- 
lowers. In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  a  knight, 
who  ferved  on  horfeback,  had  two  ihillings  a 

day, 
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day,  which  was  equivalent  to  one  pound  at 
prefcnt ;  and  an  archer  fixpence,  which  was 
equal  in  value  to  a  crown  with  us. 

The  reduction  of  the  value  of  money,  and 
the  redudion  of  the  rank  of  the  common  fol- 
diers,  was  a  very  fuitable  coincidence,  as 
under  the  fame  name  they  always  received 
pay  in  proportion  to  their  rank,  and  the  value 
of  their  fervices.  At  the  prefent  time,  fol- 
diers  are  the  very  low  eft,  and  worft  provided 
for,  of  all  the  people;  generally  thofe  who 
are  too  idle  to  provide  a  better  fubfiftcHce  for 
themfelves  by  their  labour,  and  their  pay  is 
according  to  it. 

More  officers  are  neceffary  in  modern  ar- 
mies, becaufe  the  method  of  fighting,  fince 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  is  more  complex 
and  more  fcientifical.  And  the  commanders 
muft  have  better  pay,  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  perfons  of  proper  rank  and  fortune 
(who  have  the  greateft  intereft  in  the  welfare 
of  their  country)  to  take  it  upon  them.  It 
is  true,  that  the  low  rank,  and  the  low  pay, 
of  our  common  foldiers  allow  them  to  be 
little  more  than  mercenaries.  Common  fol- 
diers have  certainly  very  little  at  ftake  in  the 
country;    but    the  very   profeffion   of  arms 

tends 
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tends  to  infpire  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and  attach- 
ment to  their  country,  though  they  have  httle 
or  no  intereil:  in  it.  This  is  remarkably  the 
cafe  with  the  Ens-hlli  foldiers  and  feamen. 

Profeflbd  mercenaries,  it  is  certain,  can 
have  no  motive  to  tight  for  one  fide,  but  what 
may  be  converted  to  engage  them  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  other  ;  and  the  hidory  of  all  nations 
demonftrates  how  impolitic  it  is  to  depend 
upon  them.  Thus  the  Perfians  depended 
upon  the  mercenary  Greeks,  their  natural 
enemies,  till  they  had  no  other  troops  capable 
of  doing  them  any  fervice;  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  de- 
flruflion  by  the  rebellion  of  their  mercenaries, 
between  the  iirft  and  fecond  Punic  wars.  At 
prefent,  while  all  the  ftates  of  Europe  keep 
up  a  confiderable  body  of  native  troops,  the 
inconvenience  is  lefs  fenfible.  Thofe  who  are 
the  mofl  remarkable  for  ferving  as  mercena- 
ries at  prefent  are  the  Svv'ifs,  and  the  petty 
princes  of  Germany. 

But  even  depending  upon  mercenaries  is  a 
better  expedient  than  buying  off  a  war.  For 
that  is,  in  fa6t,  to  confide  in  the  honour  of  an 
enemy  confefledly  fuperior.  The  Romans 
were  not  long  able  to  withiland  the  ravages 

of 
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of  the  barbarous  nations,  after  they  began  to 
bribe  them  to  quit  their  territories.  And  the 
money  which  the  Danes  received  from  the 
Enghfli  on  the  fame  account  only  induced 
them  to  rife  continually  in  their  demands,  and 
brine  over  new  bodies  of  adventurers,   with 

o 

the  lame  expedation  of  raifing  fortunes  with^ 
out  fighting. 
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ji  Capacity  of  bearing  the  Fatigues  of  War 
more  requifte  in  the  ancient  Manner  offght- 
ing.  "The  Advantage  of  poor  Nations  over 
the  rich.  Why  Invaders'  have  generally  more 
Courage  than  the  invaded.  The  Influence  of 
Opinion  upon  Courage.  The  Influence  of  re- 
ligious Sentijnents.  Effecls  of  violent  perfonal 
Hatred.  Civil  Wars  peculiarly  bloody^  Caufes 
ofFatlions:  Duration  of  them:  eafly  propa- 
gated in  free  Governments.  Dreacful  Rfe^s 
of  Fa£lion.  The  unfortunate  Situation  of  the 
Greek  Fmpire.  Obfervations  ofi  the  drffennt 
Durations  of  Empires.     Folly  of  Conquefl. 

What 
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What  JVars  are  jujiifiable.     Laws  of  War, 
Duelling, 

Skill  in  the  art  of  war  will  avail  little 
without  a  foldiery  capable  of  bearing  the  ne- 
ceffary  fatigues  of  it.  The  Roman  difcipline 
was  admirable  in  this  refpe6l.  The  Roman 
foldiers  were  kept  in  conftant  exercife.  The 
Lacedaemonian  foldiers  had  lefs  fatigue  in  the 
field  than  they  had  at  home;  whereas  ours 
pafs  from  comparative  indolence  to  extreme 
exercife.  Diilempers  in  armies  are  for  this 
reafon  mere  comm.on,  and  more  fatal  with 
us,  than  we  ever  hear  of  their  being  with 
them.  Few  Roman  foldiers  died  of  diftem- 
pers :  but  this  is  by  many  afcribed  to  their 
life  of  woollen  garments  next  their  ikin.  The 
military  pace  was  twenty  miles  in  five  hours, 
carrying  fixty  pounds.  The  foldiers  were  alfo 
exercifed  in  running  and  leaping  in  their  arms. 
Indeed,  as  the  nature  of  the  modern  fervice, 
in  which  artillery  is  principally  ufed,  is  Icfs 
laborious,  and  therefore  lefs  depends  upon 
ftrength  of  body,  fuch  fevere  exercife  feems 
not  to  be  necelTary. 

It  is  this  circumftance,  of  hardinefs,  and 
capacity  of  bearing  fatigue,  which  gives  poor 
nations  the  advantage  they  fometimes  have 

over 
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over  the  rich.  Befides,  the  profpecl  they 
have  of  bettering  their  circumftances,  ads 
more  forcibly  upon  them  than  even  the  fear 
of  a  reverfe  of  fortune  does  upon  the  rich. 
Thefe  circumftances,  in  concurrence  with  the 
more  robufl  make  of  body  in  the  northern  na-  » 
tions,  have  generally  dire6ted  the  courfe  of 
victory  fouth wards.  Perfia,  it  is  faid,  has 
been  conquered  thirteen  times  from  the  north ; 
and  the  Saracens  are  the  only  nation  fituated 
Gonfiderably  to  the  fouth,  who  have  made 
extenfive  conquefls  northwards.  At  the  time 
that  the  Romans  made  their  conquefts  north- 
wards, they  were  as  hardy  as  the  Gauls  and 
Germans  themfelves,  with  the  advantage  of 
fuperior  difcipline  and  better  weapons. 

Invaders  are  generally  obferved  to  have 
more  courage  than  the  people  invaded :  it  be- 
ing fuppofed,  that  no  nation  would  take  up  a 
refolution  to  invade  another,  and  particularly 
the  defperate  refolution  of  attacking  them  at 
home,  without  great  confidence,  and  there- 
fore great  probability  of  fuccefs.  This  appre- 
henfion  cannot  but  make  the  people  invaded 
diffident  o^  themfelves,  which  muil  give  their 
enemies  a  confiderable  advantagje.  The  Ro- 
mans  feldom  gave  their  enemies  an  opportu- 
nity of  attacking  them,  but  generally  carried 

the 
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the  war  into  their  country ;  and  Hannibal's 
great  maxim  was,  that  people  were  no  where 
vulnerable  but  at  home. 

Mere  current  opinion^  without  any  founda- 
tion in  the  world,  is  of  great  moment  with 
refpe6t  to  courage.  The  tenth  legion  of 
Ciefar,  and  the  regiment  of  Picardy  in  France, 
imagined  themfelves,  and  really  were,  the 
beft  troops  in  the  fervice.  The  Dorians  were 
ever  reputed  better  foldiers  than  the  lonians, 
and  actually  were  fo  in  confequei:ce  of  it.  In- 
deed, when  once  a  charadter  has  been  ac- 
quired, men  will  exert  themfelves  uncom- 
monly to  fupport  it. 

The  five  nations  of  North  America  think 
themfelves  by  far  fuperior  to  the  refl  of  man- 
kind, and  have  taken  fuch  care  to  imprefs  the 
fame  opinion  on  all  their  neighbours,  that 
they,  on  all  occafions,  yield  the  raofl  fubmif- 
iive  obedience  to  them.  When  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent tribe  cries  out  a  mobawk^  they  will  fly 
like  flieep  before  wolves,  without  making  any 
refiflance,  whatever  advantage  there  was  on 
their  fide  *. 

Of  what  moment  reltgious  fenthnents  are  in 
war,  has  been  (liown  under  the  article  of  rc- 

*  Coldcn's  HifVory  of  the  five  Nations,  p.  3. 
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ligioni  I  ^^^1  <^"^y  ^^^»  i^^  ^his  place,  that  the 
knio;hts  errant,  who  did  fuch  excellent  fervice 
in  the  war  with  the  Moors  in  Spain,  had 
their  valour,  no  doubt,  greatly  inflamed  by 
watchino;  their  arms  a  whole  nicrht  before  the 
ihrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  ceremony  of 
receiving  knighthood;  and  that  the  foldiers 
will  be  more  eafily  kept  in  good  difcipline 
when  notions  of  religion  attach  them  to  their 
general  and  their  caufe,  efpecially  if  their  re- 
ligion oblige  them  to  great  fl:ri(5lnefs  and 
feverity  of  manners  in  private  life.  The  fu* 
perftitious  regard  which  the  Romans  had  for 
the  authority  of  their  generals  was  extreme* 
Several  times  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
decimated  by  them;  whereas  the  Carthaginian 
foldiers  more  than  once  crucified  their  gene- 
rals. It  was  the  excellent  difcipline  which 
the  ferioufnefs  of  the  parliamentary  army  in 
this  country  inured  them  to,  that  gave  them 
fo  great  an  advantage  over  the  king's  troops, 
whofe  diflblutenefs  of  morals  as  men  greatly 
relaxed  their  difcipline  as  foldiers. 

Violent  perfonal  hatred  has  always  produced 
the  greatefl,  and  moft  dreadful  efFe<5ls  in  war. 
This  principle  accounts  for  the  peculiar  fa- 
vagenefs  with  which  civil  wars  are  often  con- 
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du6led.  Refentment  is  inflamed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nearneis  of  the  caufe,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  impreffions-  from  it.  For  this  rea- 
lon  but  little  hatred  is  excited  againil:  a  public 
and  diftant  enemy,  and  therefore  thofe  wars 
are  conduced  with  more  generofity  and  hu- 
manity. But  civil  and  religious  parties  have 
this  in  common,  that  their  antipathy  to  one 
another  is  always  the  greater,  the  more  things 
there  are  in  which  they  agree.  For  this  makes 
the  contrafl:  of  the  few  things  in  which  they 
differ,  the  more  fenfible  and  ftriking.  A  re- 
markable inflance  of  the  effe£ls  of  this  animo- 
lity  is  mentioned  by  Voltaire :  A  cavalier  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  French  refugees  at  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  where  they  met  with  an- 
other French  regiment  in  the  oppofite  army; 
as  foon  as  they  law  one  another  they  began  a 
bloody  fight  with  their  bayonets,  without  fir- 
ing a  fingk  mufquet,  and  there  were  not  above 
three  hundred  men  left  alive  out  of  the  two 
regiments.  Civil  wars  are  alfo  peculiarly 
bloody,  becaufe  lefs  quarter  is  expected  ia 
them.  All  prifoners  are  fure  to  be  treated  as 
rebels ;  whereas  in  open  wars,  at  leaft  in  mo- 
dern times,  all  prifoners  are  mutually  ex- 
changed. 

%  Fadions, 
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Fa<flIons,  which  are  the  foundation  of  civil 
wars,  take  their  rife  from  very  diiferent  fources. 
Their    real    caufes   are  intereft    or   afeciiouy 
though  thefe  are  feldom  avowed  ;  principle  be* 
ing  the  pretence  in  almoil  all  cafes.     The 
jfi£lions  in  the  Roman  commonwealth  were  a 
ftruggle  for  power  between  the  two  orders  of 
the  ilate;  and  they  were  a  gre^.t  means  of 
contributing  to  its  aggrandizement.     For  the 
'fenate  had  no  method  of  filencing  the  cla- 
mours of  the  common  people  but   bj  lead- 
ing them  out  to  war,   which  was  a  bait  that 
Was  almoft  always  fure  to  take  with  them. 

AfFedion    divided   England    between    the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  as  alfo  Scot- 
land between  Bruce  and  Baliol.   Bat  this  affec- 
tion, as  Hume  v/ell  obferves,  is  only  in  the 
lower  people,  who  fee  not  the  princes.     The 
great   parti  fins   are   led    bj  intereft   chiefly. 
They  fee  the  weaknefs  of  princes  and  defpife 
them.    Thefe  motives,  however,  for  enterino- 
into  faclions,  different  as  they  may  be  in  their 
own  nature,  eafily  introduce  one  another.  The 
attachment  of  a  court  party  to  the  monarch 
naturally  becomes  attachment  to  monarchy, 
and  vice  verfa. 

Fadions  fubfiO:  long  after  the  original  mo- 
C  c  2  tives 
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tives  have  ceafed  to  actuate  both  parties.  The 
real  difference  between  the  Guelf,  and  the 
Ghibeline  factions  was  long  over  in  Italy  be* 
fore  the  fatStions  themfelves  were  extincft. 

Factions  are  obferved  to  rife  more  eafilv- 
and  propagate  fafter  in  free  governments, 
where  they  always  affc6l  the  legiflature  itfelf* 
The  reafon  is,  that  the  people  have  more  in- 
fluence in  free  governments,  and  are  there- 
fore more  jealous  of  the  condu(5l  of  their  go- 
vernors. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greateft  number  of 
faftions  are  probably  owing  to  perfonal  or  lo- 
cal reafons.  All  the  factions  in  defpotic  flates 
are  neceflarlly  perfonal,  as  the  people  are  fure 
to  be  governed  in  the  very  fame  manner, 
whoever  be  their  prince.  In  feveral  of  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Romans,  the  foldiers  fought 
more  for  their  commander  than  for  the  caufe. 
Such  wars  are  generally  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  commander.  In  more  modern 
times,  and  even  in  freer  governments,  we  find 
that  the  Neri  and  the  Bianchi  of  Florence,  the 
Fregofi  and  Adorn i  of  Genoa,  the  Colonefi 
and  Orfmi  at  modern  Rome,  were  all  chiefly 
perfonal  fadlons. 

From  whatever  caufe  fadions  arife,  their 

effects 
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effeds  are  often  laftlng  and  dreadful.  The 
tribes  Pollia  and  Papiria  always  voted  on  oppo- 
lite  fides  for  near  three  hundred  years.  The 
Prafini  and  Veneti  (founded  on  the  difference 
of  colour  in  the  livery  of  the  combatants  at 
the  public  games)  never  ceafed  their  animo- 
fities  till  they  had  nearly  ruined  the  Greek 
empire.  In  the  year  1327,  mofl  of  the  great 
houfes  in  Ireland  were  divided  one  againfl:  an- 
other; the  Giraldines,  the  Butlers,  and  Bre- 
minghams  on  one  fide,  and  the  Bourcs,  and 
Poers  on  the  other.  The  ground  of  the  quar- 
rel was  no  other,  but  that  the  lord  Arnold 
Poer  had  called  the  earl  of  Kildare  a  rimer. 
This  quarrel  was  profecuted  with  fuch  ma- 
lice, that  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Kil- 
kenny were  deftroyed  with  fire  and  fword. 

But  never  was  a  ftate  fo  unfortunate  with 
refpe6t  to  factions  as  the  Greek  empire.  The 
feveral  parties  at  Conflantinople,  whenever 
they  invited  the  Turks  to  come  and  affiil: 
them,  always  ftipulated,  that  they  fhould  take 
into  captivity  all  they  fhould  meet  with  of 
the  oppofite  party.  Indeed,  it  was  religion 
which  gave  the  chief  rtimulus  to  their  mutual 
animoiity.  No  people  had  ever  a  greater  aver^ 
fio\\  to  heretics  than  the  Greeks.     Several  of 

C  c  3  their 
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their  lawful  emperors  were  perfedly  odious 
on  that  account ;  and  the  imperial  family  itfelf 
was  often  divided  in  their  fentiments.  Thus 
when  Juflinlan  perfecuted  thofe  who  did  not 
favour  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  emprefs 
oppofed  it. 

It  is  obferved  that  nations,  which  have  ar- 
rived at  great  power,  and  extenfive  empire, 
by  flow  degrees,  have  not  often  fallen,  but  by 
the  fame  flow  degrees ;  whereas  conquefts 
made  with  rapidity,  have  generally  been  loft 
as  quickly  as  they  were  gained.  Thus  the 
Theban  power  was  born  and  died  with  one 
man,  Eparainondas ;  and  the  Macedonian 
power  with  two  men,  Philip  and  Alexander. 
Whereas  the  Roman  empire,  which  required 
feven  hundred  years  to  eftablifh  it,  required  as 
many  to  deftroy  it.  There  are,  however, 
many  exceptions  to  this  obfervation.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  it,  it  feems  to  be  owing  to 
this,  that  when  conquefts  are  made  gradually, 
the  conquerors  have  time  to  fall  upon  the  beft 
methods  of  fecuring  them,  and  alfo  becaufe, 
before  the  laft  conquefts  are  made,  the  people 
who  were  firft  conquered,  coniider  themfelves 
as  the  conquerors  of  the  reft,  being  intimately 
incorporated  with  thofe  who  fubdued  them. 

Whereas 
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Whereas  when  large  conquefls  are  made  at 
once,  the  empu'e  beconaes  unwieldy  by  its 
own  greatnels,  the  conquerors  do  not  imme- 
<iiately  hit  upon  the  belt  methods  of  iecu'ing 
their  conqucfts,  and  all  the  conquered  ftates, 
feeino;  themielves  at  once  in  the  fame  iitua- 
tion,  perceiving  their  intereft  to  he  the  flime-, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  perceiving  their  own 
ftrength,  and  the  comparative  v^'eaknefs  of 
their  conquerors,  eafily  join  to  aflert  their 
liberty. 

In  the  rude  and  ferocious  ftate  of  mankind 
in  former  ages,  fome  nations  enriched  them- 
felves  by  conquering  others ;  as  by  this  means 
they  came  at  once  into  the  poilefiion  of  all 
their  flock  of  wealth,  and  made  flaves  of  their 
perfons.  But  with  lefs  labour,  and  far  lefs 
rifk,  though  with  a  little  more  patience,  they 
might  have  got  richer  at  home,  without  the 
trouble  of  acquiring  and  watching  fo  many 
flaves.  There  was,  hov/ever,  a  prefent  ad- 
vantage in  the  fvftem,  when  it  was  fuccefsful, 
and  it  gratified  the  pride  of  a  nation  to  have 
at  their  mercy  other  great  and  diftant  nations. 

This  laft  advantage,  if  it  be  any,  is  fiill 
gained  by  foreign  conqueflis,  but  perhaps 
Jiardly  any  other.     As  the  humanity  of  mo- 

C  c  4  derii 
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dern  manners  leaves  the  inhabitants  of  a  con^ 
quered  country  in  the  poflTeffion  of  their  pri- 
vate property,  the  only  advantage  that  can 
j^ccrue  froip  conquering  a  nation  is  the  direc- 
tion of  its  force,  for  the  purpofe  of  other  con-* 
quefts,  the  appropriation  of  its  taxes,  and  the 
controul  of  its  commerce.  As  the  taxes  will 
feldom  do  much  more  than  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  government,  the  diredion  of  its 
commerce  is  now  confidered  as  the  chief  arti^ 
cle  of  emolument.  But  when  the  expence 
pf  conquering  and  keeping  fuch  diftant  coun- 
tries is  taken  into  the  account,  the  greater 
cheapnefs  of  the  commodities  of  fuch  coun- 
tries and  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce  will 
go  but  a  little  way  to  pay  the  balance. 

It  may  be  faid  that  a  nation  muft  be  Wronger 
by  the  addition  of  the  power  of  foreign  domi- 
nions. But  in  proportion  as  any  nation  be- 
comes powerful,  it  excites  the  jealoufy  of 
other  nations,  and  thereby  has  much  more 
powerful  enemies  to  contend  with ;  and  if 
the  liberty  of  commerce  can  be  obtained 
(which  does  not  leem  to  be  difficult  in  the 
prcfent  flate  of  the  world)  and  the  flock  of  a 
nation  confequently  increale,  without  the  ex- 
nence  of  conquering  and  keeping  foreign  domi^ 
3  nious, 
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nions,  that  great  furplus  of  wealth  will  pur- 
chafe  more  afliftance  in  war  than  could  in  ge- 
neral be  furniflied  by  any  conquered  nation  or 
colony;  and  it  might  be  better  apphed  for  the 
purpofe  o^  f elf -defence  y  which  is  the  only  juf- 
tifiable  ufe  of  arms.  Had  England  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies,  America,  or 
Gibraltar,  it  would  have  fewer  wars,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more  wealthy  (as 
its  induftry  would,  by  one  means  or  other, 
iind  a  market),  and  if  it  was  invaded,  would 
have  much  greater  refources  for  defending  it- 
felf.  Alfo,  if  it  was  thought  proper  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  other  nations,  in  order 
to  fupport  a  common  army  or  navy,  it  would 
find  greater  refources  for  that  purpofe,  as  well 
as  for  others. 

No  war  is  juftifiable  except  that  which  is 
neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  a  flate,  that 
is,  a  defenfive  war.  Motives  of  honour  and 
dignity  are  never  fufficient.  Good  condu(ft 
and  generofity  alone  can  aflert  the  true  honour 
of  men  and  of  nations.  And  it  no  more  be- 
comes a  great  nation,  than  it  does  a  great  and 
o;ood  man,  to  revenue  a  mere  aftront.  If 
motives  of  honour  and  dignity  be  attended  to 
by  ftatefmen,  they  will  involve  nations  in  as 
^any  foolifti  and  deflrudivs  quarrels  as  the 

iame 
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fame  notions  involve  thofe  individuals  in  who 
are  addL5led  to  duelling. 

The  obje£l  of  war  is  the  deftruflion  of  the 
enemy,  at  leaft  of  his  power,  fo  as  to  diiablc 
him  from  doing  that  mifchief  to  prevent 
which  the  war  was  engaged  in.  But  every 
method  of  diftreffing  an  enemy  is  not  deemed 
honourable,  or  right..  A  regard  to  public 
opinion,  therefore,  ought  to  regulate  the  ra- 
vages of  war;  becaufe  it  is  for  the  common 
intereft  of  mankind  that  they  lliould  be  ob- 
ferved.  As  the  world  advances  in  civilization, 
and  national  animoiity  abates,  war  becomes 
lefs  diftreffing  to  peaceable  individuals  who  do 
not  bear  arms.  It  would  not  be  extended 
much  more,  if,  in  time  of  war,  commerce 
was  permitted  to  pafs  free,  fo  that  no  pri- 
vateers fhould  be  allowed,  and  only  Ihips  of 
war  by  fea,  and  fortrefles  on  land,  fhould  be 
expofed  to  danger.  Next  to  having  no  wars 
at  all,  this  rule  would  be  the  greatefl:  common 
benefit.  ^ 

One  of  the  mod:  barbarous  and  abfurd  cus- 
toms which  has  arifen  from  the  practice  of 
war,  joined  to  ancient  fuperftition,  is  the  mo- 
dern duelling,  which  is  fo  fafhionable  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  For  it  is  hardly  known 
elfewhere,  and  was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

It 
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It  Is  a  remarkable  inflance  of  the  continuance 
of  an  eff(^^  after  the  caiije  hath  ceafed  to  ope- 
rate. Nobody  at  thxa  day  imagines  that  fingle 
combat  is  a  proper  appeal  to  God^  or  that 
he  who  is  in  the  right  has  any  advantage 
in  the  combat  over  him  that  is  in  the 
wrong;  yet  a  man  thinking  himfelf  inno- 
cent and  injured,  and  perhaps  having  a  wife 
and  family,  will  voluntarily  expofe  his  hfe 
to  an  equal  rilk  with,  that  of  a  man  whom  he 
delpifes  as  a  nuifance  to  fociety,  becaufe  he 
has  been  infulted  by  him.  Good  fenfe  will 
furely  teach  the  world  at  laft,  that  infolence 
is  beil:  anfwered  by  contempt,  and  real  inju- 
ries beil:  redreffed  by  public  juftice.  The 
man  who  hath  offended  againfl:  the  rules  of 
good  breeding,  will  find  a  fufficient  pu- 
nifliment  in  the  ncgle£l  and  difgrace  which 
Jiis  behaviour  will  naturally  bring  upon  him. 


LECTURE      LXIIL 

^he  TLxpences  of  Government.     How  moderate 
'Taxes   operate.     Exorbitant  Taxes.      Taxes 
upon  PoJfeJJjons  or  Confumpt'ions.     Their  dif- 
ferent Advantages   and  Difadv  ant  ages.     A 

Poll- 
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Poll-tax,  in  what  Circuntjlances  mojl  toler* 
able.  By  whom  a  Tax  upon  Confumptiojis 
JJmild  be  paid,  Cujloms.  Manuf allures  no 
proper  Subject  of  Taxation.  Land-taxes* 
The  French  Tallle,  Taxes  on  Luxuries  or 
Necejfaries ;  on  Importation,  Farmers  of 
Taxes, 

An  hiftorian  ihould  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  the  expences  of 
government  are  defrayed.  For  very  much  of 
the  public  happinefs  and  tranquillity  depends 
upon  it,  and  many  governments  have  been 
ruined  by  wrong  methods  of  doing  it.  Either 
the  taxes  have  been  too  great,  have  been  laid 
upon  improper  things,  or  have  been  colle£led 
in  an  improper  manner.  And  innumerable 
events  fhow  that  the  minuted  things  of  this 
nature  are  of  great  importance, 

Moderate  taxes  operate  like  a  conflant  fpur 
and  obligation  to  labour,  and  thereby  greatly 
contribute  to  the  flourifhlng  (late  of  a  people, 
particularly  if  they  be  laid  on  gradually. 
Then,  the  only  confequence  of  taxes  is,  that 
the  poor  increafe  their  induflry,  perform  more 
work,  and  live  as  well  as  before,  without  dc- 
m^indin^  more  for  their  labour.  This  is  agree- 
able 
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able  to  what  is  conftantly  obferved,  that  in 
years  of  fcarcity,  if  it  be  not  extreme,  the 
poor  labour  more,  and  live  better,  than  in 
years  of  plenty.  Any  other  difad  vantage  which 
is  an  equal  fpur  to  labour  hath  the  like  efFe£l:. 

Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Rhodes,  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  Holland,  all  laboured  under  great 
natural  difadvantas^es.  Jt  feems  more  reafon- 
able  to  afcribe  the  indolence  of  mankind  in 
hot  countries  to  the  general  goodnefs  of  the 
foil  in  thofe  countries,  which,  without  labour, 
fupplies  them  with  the  few  things  which  are 
neceflary  to  their  fubfiflence,  than  to  the  heat 
of  the  climate.  For  wherever  people  caii 
live  without  labour  they  are  equally  idle.  No 
nation  under  the  fun  can  be  more  indolent 
than  the  Irifli  have  been,  or  than  many  of 
them  are  to  this  day ;  and  fir  William  Tem- 
ple attributes  it  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  in 
Ireland;  as  he  afcribes  the  richnefs  of  the 
Dutch  to  the  badnefs  of  theirs. 

On  the  other  hand,  exorbitant  taxes,  like 
extreme  neceflity,  dellroy  induftry,  by  engen- 
dering defpair,  and  even  before  they  reach 
that  pitch  they  raife  the  price  of  labour  and 
manufadures  in  commodities  of  all  kinds.  But 

a  free 
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'  a  free  ilate,  in  which  there  is  every  encou- 
ragerncnt  to  ioduftry,  will  better  bear  heavy 
taxes  than  a  delpotic  government.  How  would 
the  Turks  bear  the  taxes  which  the  Dutch 
pay  ?  In  England  merchants  in  fact  lend  great 
llims  to  the  flate  on  the  importation  of  their 
goods.  Who  would  venture  to  do  this  in 
Turkey  ? 

Taxes  may  be  laid  either  upon  what  is  pof- 
fejfed^  or  upon  what  is  confumed.  Taxes  upon 
poiTeffions  are  levied  with  little  expence,  but 
they  have  this  difadvantage,  that  they  require 
that  every  man's  property  be  known.  If  the 
owners  regulated  it  themfelves,  they  would 
do  it  faliely ;  and  if  it  was  done  by  the  infpec- 
tion  of  officers,  there  would  be  a  door  open 
to  all  kinds  of  oppreffion  and  cruelty.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  it  were  unjuft  to  tax  a  perfon 
according  to  his  property.  It  ought  to  be  ac- 
cording to  his  fupej-fuity,  or  what  he  can 
fpare  from  the  expences  which  his  ftation  of 
life  neceffarily  obliges  him  to. 

The  produce  of  rio  tax  can  be  fo  cafily 
afcertained  as  that  of  a  poll-tax,  and  therefore 
in  arbitrary  governments  recourfe  is  often  had 
to  it.  But  in  order  to  render  it,  in  any  toler- 
able 
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:\ble  degree,  equal,  and  if  the  amount  be  great, 
fupportahle,  the  people  mufl  be  clafied,  and 
their  circumftances  known. 

Taxes  on  confiinnption  are,  upon  the  whole, 
the  mofl  eiigible,  bccaufe  in  this  cafe  no  man 
pays  more  than   he  choofes ;    and  the  con- 
veniences   he  enjoys   are  an    equivalent    for 
what  he  pays.     Taxes  of  this  kind  regulate 
and  check  themfelves.     For  the  increafe  of 
the  impofition  is  not  always  found  to  be  an  in- 
creafe of  the  revenue,  fince  the  dearnefs  of  a 
commodity  lefTens  the  confumption.     In  this 
cafe  it  is  of  vail;  confequence  that  the  feller 
pay  the  tax,     He  will  make  nothing  of  the 
expence,  becaufe  he  makes  that  addition  to 
the  price  of  his  goods,  and  with  the  buyer, 
particularly  after  fome  time  has  elapfed  iincc 
the  impofitiun,  it  is  confounded  with  the  price 
of  the  commodity,  and  conlidered  as  part  of 
it.     Befides,  if  the  buyer  pay  the  tax,  he  is 
liable  to  be  fearched,  which  would  be  into- 
lerable in  a  fi-ee  flate.     This  method,  how- 
ever, only  deceives  the  people,  making  them 
ignorant  of  what  they  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pences  of  government.     As  the  price  of  liv- 
ing is  increafed  by  all  taxes  on  confumption, 
men  muft  have  more  for  their  labour,  and 

conle- 
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confequently  thofe  manufaclures  will  com« 
dearer  to  a  foreign  market. 

Sir  James  Stuart  fuppofes  *,  that  the  beft 
poffible  tax  would  be  upon  the  fale  of  every 
commodity.  But  this  would  be  a  check  on 
the  transferring  of  property,  which,  in  a  com- 
mercial flate,  ought  to  be  made  as  eafy  as 
poffible ;  fo  that  it  feems  better  to  have  refpedt 
either  to  the  poJfeJIJion^  or  the  confumption,  of 
commodities,  in  the  levying  of  all  taxes. 

The  fewer  particulars  are  liable  to  be  infpe<5l- 
ed  in  a  free  flate  the  better.  This  makes  the 
excife  laws  feverely  felt  in  England.  When 
duties  are  paid  upon  importation  only,  it  is 
much  the  eafiefl  for  the  countrv.  With  us, 
thefe  taxes  are  called  cujioms,  and,  as  they  are 
levied,  are  the  moft  injudicious  of  all  our 
taxes.  They  are  a  great  temptation  to  fmug- 
gling,  and  frauds  of  all  kinds.  The  ftate 
never  receives  what  it  ought  ;  and  yet  the 
fair  trader,  befides  infinite  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion, pays  more,  in  fees,  to  expedite  his  buli- 
nefs,  than  the  flate  requires. 

\i  the  wealth  and  flrength  of  a  nation  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  its  manufadures^  it  is  im- 

*  Political  CEconomy,  vol.  i.  p.  593. 

politic 
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politic  to  fubje£l  them  to  any  tax.  It  ought 
to  be  laid  upon  the  property  acquired  by  them  ; 
becaufe  a  tax  on  the  manufadure  itfelf  dif- 
courages  induftry,  and  prevents  the  acquifition 
of  that  wealth  which  alone  can  pay  the  tax. 
If  the  tax  be  laid  on  any  inftrument  employed 
in  the  manufa6lurc,  the  manufadturer  will  be 
embarraffed  in  his  art,  and  be  reduced  to  in* 
tonvenient  methods  of  avoiding  it.  And,  in 
general,  if  he  cannot  go  to  work  without 
thinking  of  the  tax,  and  knowing  that  he 
pays  it  as  a  manufadurer^  he  will  often  choofe 
to  avoid  a  prefent  certain  lofs  by  abandoning 
the  profpe(ft  of  great  future  gain.  Whereas, 
when  property,  acquired  by  manufactures  as 
well  as  in  any  other  way,  is  taxed,  the  griev- 
ance is  remote,  and  he  knows  that  if  ever 
he  be  fubjed:  to  pay,  he  will  be  proportionably 
able  to  do  it. 

Many  perfons  are  of  opinion  that  any  coun- 
try would  bed:  fupport  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment by  laying  all  taxes  on  fome  one  vifible 
obje£l,  as  land,  or  land  and  houfes.  The 
tax  could  not  then  be  evaded,  and  though  it 
might  feem  to  affedl  only  one  objeCl,  it  might 
in  reality  affeCl  every  article  of  confumption, 
becaufe  they  would  all,  in  fome  way  or  other. 

Vol.  II.  D  d  depend 
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depend  upon  it.  If  the  land  alone  be  taxed, 
it  mufl:  proportionably  raife  the  price  of  every 
produce  of  the  foil,  as  corn,  cattle,  materials 
for  manufa^lures,  &c.  and  confequently  of 
labour  in  general ;  becaufe  the  labourer  mufl: 
be  fed  and  clothed  from  the  produce  of  the 
ground;  and  the  proprietor  and  farmer,  by 
railing  the  price  of  their  commodity  in  pro- 
portion, would  feel  no  particular  burthen.  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  cafe,  the  tax  would 
■ultimately  be  paid  by  the  eonfumer,  who 
would,  of  courfe,  be  the  moft  able  to  pay, 
and  would  enjoy  the  value  of  it. 

If  all  the  taxes  were  laid  on  houfes,  or  ha- 
bitations of  any  kind,  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  make  it  aiTecl  all  the  inhabitants 
according  to  their  property,  becaufe  all  per- 
fons  muft  have  houfes,  and  in  general  would 
have  them  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes. 
If  a  few  perfons  fhould  content  themlclves 
with  living  in  a  difreputable  manner,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  tax,  the  lofs  to  the  flate  would 
not  be  very  great.  They  muft  at  leail  eat, 
drink,  and  be  clothed,  and  the  price  of  thofc 
neceflkries  will  be  raifed  by  every  poffible 
mode  of  taxation. 

To  raife  all  taxes  upon  the  landy  or  rather 

the 
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the  nett  produce  of  it,  after  the  expences  of 
culture  are  deducted,  is  the  great  maxim  of 
the  French  oeconomifts.  They  fay  that  the 
nett  produce  is  the  only  real  wealth  that  is 
annually  reproduced^  and  that  the  only  poffi-* 
ble  way  of  taxing  this,  in  any  regular  propor- 
tion, is  to  levy  the  tax  dire6lly  upon  the  pro- 
duce. But  the  produce  of  land  is  fo  various^ 
that  this  would  make  a  very  complex  fyftem, 
if  it  was  made  to  affedt  all  who  fliould  ufe  the 
produce,  and  if  any  regard  was  paid  to  its  be- 
ing a  necelTary,  or  a  fuperfluity;  fo  that  it 
will  be  found  more  expedient  to  lay  the  tax 
upon  the  property,  of  which  a  man  is  pof- 
felTed.  And  perhaps  the  only  practicable  me- 
thod of  doing  this  is,  to  tax  his  expenditure^ 
always  laying  the  greatefh  burthen  on  articles 
that  are  leafl:  neceflary.  As  to  the  wealth 
which  perfons  hoard,  it  does  not  feem  poffible 
to  come  at  it  without  great  oppreffionj  and  it 
may  be  prefumed  that  whatever  is  hoarded  by 
one  generation,  will  be  difiipated  in  the  next. 
All  the  taxes  in  China  are  laid  upon  the 
land.  Nothing  is  demanded  of  the  artifans  or 
merchants  % 

*  Memoires  fur  les  Chinois,  vol.  Iv.  p.  305/ 
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All  taxes  fhould  affedl  men  in  proportion  to- 
their  property,  and  not  their  rank,  becaufe  it 
is  their  property  only  that  enables  them  to 
pay  taxes.  To  exempt  certain  claffes  of  men, 
evidently  more  able  to  pay  the  tax  than  thofe 
who  do  pay  it,  fixes  a  mark  of  ignominy  on 
thofe  who  pay.  It  gives  them  a  conftant 
feeling  of  their  degradation,  and  excites  envy 
towards  their  fuperiors,  which  cannot  be  pro- 
du6live  of  any  good. 

In  England  the  nobility  and  the  members 
©f  the  houfe  of  commons  have  fome  perfonal 
privileges,  but  the  taxes  afFe6l  them  as  much 
as  others.  They  have,  indeed,  the  privilege 
©f  being  exempt  from  the  poftage  of  letters; 
but  it  is  on  the  idea  of  their  correfpondence 
having  for  its  objecft  the  concerns  of  the 
public.  If  the  members  of  parliament  fhould 
venture  to  exempt  themfelves  from  any  con- 
fiderable  tax,  th€  country  at  large  v/ould  not 
bear  it. 

Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  oppref- 
iive  than  the  faiik  in  France.  It  is  levied  dl^ 
redlly  upon  men  who,  having  nothing  but 
their  wages  for  their  fubfiftence,  without  pro- 
perty, and  without  furniture,  beyond  their 
neceflary  utenfils,  cannot  even  by  violence 

itfelf 
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itfelf  be  compelled  to  pay.  Every  eolledlor 
(who  is  himfelf  conftrained  to  undertake  to 
levy  the  tax)  had  a  right  to  call  upon  the  four 
perfons  in  the  diftri£l,  who^  proportion  of 
the  taille  was  the  greateft,  to  fill  up  all  defi- 
ciencies. Though  they  might  already  have 
difcharged  their  own  fhare  of  the  tax,  they 
were  compelled,  by  the  fale  of  their  effects,  or 
even  by  imprifonment,  to  expiate  the  negli- 
gence of  the  colledor,  or  the  poverty  of  their 
countrymen  *. 

The  eafe  of  the  country  has  been  too  little 
the  object  of  thofe  who  have  impofed  taxes. 
They  have  not  ftudied  in  what  manner  to  pro- 
portion the  burden  of  them  to  the  capacity  of 
the  people  to  bear  it,  but  have  only  endea- 
voured to  get  as  much  as  they  could  without 
exciting  any  dangerous  commotions,  or  fuch 
a  clamour  as  would  make  it  impoffible  for 
them  to  keep  their  places.  They  have,  there- 
fore, too  often  fpared  the  rich,  whofe  union 
w^as  eafy  and  formidable,  and  have  oppreHed 
the  poor,  who  were  too  numerous,  and  too 
much  difperfed,  to  unite  in  great  bodies,  and 
whofe  complaints  the  prince  feldom  hears  of, 

*  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  126. 
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When  great  numbers  of  perfons  are  fup- 
ported  by  the  revenues  of  a  country,  and  are 
of  courfe  interefted  in  the  continuance  of  its 
burdens,  the  moft  upright  minifters  will  find 
it  difficult  to  afford  it  any  relief.  This  was 
fully  experienced  by  Mr.  Turgot.  All  the 
indirect  grants  of  former  minifters  were  con- 
fidered  as  fo  many  rights^  and  many  had  tranf- 
ferred  them  as  real  property.  The  united 
claims  of  thefe  perfons,  and  intrigues,  over- 
powered that  great  man  *. 

It  is  always  preferable  to  tax  luxuries,  be- 
caufe  this  will  not  tend  to  raife  the  price  of  ne- 
ceflaries,  and  therefore  will  only  affe^l  thofe 
who  can  beil:  afford  to  pay.  But  ftill,  lince 
many  will  be  lefs  able  to  pay  the  poor,\vhofe 
labour  fupplied  their  luxury,  thefe  mufl  lofe 
their  employment,  or  at  leaft  change  it  for 
one  that  may  be  lefs  advantageous  to  them. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  all  commercial  ftates,  that 
taxes  be  laid  fo  as  to  flivour  the  exports  as 
much  as  poffible,  and  to  lay  the  chief  burden 
"upon  what  is  imported.  This  encourages  an 
application  to  home-manufaclures,  and  navi- 
gation.    Taxes    upon    foreign    commodities 

*  Life  pf  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  189. 
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©blige  a  people  to  apply  to  them  tbemfelves. 
This  has  been  the  happy  efFed  of  many  taxes 
upon  foreign  manufactures  in  England,  parti- 
cularly upon  German  and  Flemifli  linens; 
and  the  tax  on  French  brandy  has  increafed 
the  fale  of  rum,  and  contributed  to  the  lup- 
port  of  our  fouthern  colonies.  But  it  fhould 
be  confidered  that  this  is  taxing  the  whole 
community  for  the  advantage  of  a  part  of  it  ; 
and  unlefs  that  part  be  neceffary  to  the  whole, 
their  benefit  may  be  purchafed  at  too  great  a 
price.  If  more  money  be  given  for  Weft  India 
•commodities,  in  the  price  that  individuals  pay 
for  them  to  our  planters,  than  they  would  do 
if  the  importation  of  them  was  free  to  all  the 
world,  it  had  been  better  for  the  country  at 
large  if  no  fuch  colonies  had  been  knov^ai,  ex- 
cept they  fhould  in  fome  other  manner  add  to 
the  flrength  and  wealth  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
expence  of  one  war  on  their  account  will 
much  more  than  overbalance  any  advantage 
of  that  kind. 

Taxes  are  raifed  with  the  leaft  trouble  tq 
the  government  by  means  o^  farmer Sy  who 
advance  the  money  as  it  is  wanted.  But  as 
the  farmers  muil:  necefiarily  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  more  than  barely  refunding 

P  d  4  them- 
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themfelves,  and  certainly  will  pot  do  lefs,  ife 
is  generally  the  mofl  expenfive  method  in  the 
end,  and  fooneft  exhaufts  the  people.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  always  an  odious  method  of  taxa- 
tion. The  people  cannot  with  any  patience 
fee  the  farmers  growing  rich  at  their  expence. 
The  eftablifliment  of  farmers  of  the  taxes  was 
a  great  hurt  to  Rome.  In  a  defpotio  ftate, 
where  the  taxes  are  paid  to  the  king's  officers, 
the  people  are  infinitely  more  happy j  witnefs 
Perfia  and  China.  The  great  abufes  which 
arife  from  the  fyftem  of  taxation  in  France 
proceed  not  from  the  number,  or  the  weight, 
of  the  taxes,  but  from  the  expenfive,  unequal, 
arbitrary,  and  intricate  method  of  levying 
them  ;  by  which  induftry  is  difcouraged,  and 
agriculture  rendered  a  beggarly  and  llavifh 
employment. 

In  France,  fays  fir  James  Stewart  *,  the 
collection  of  taxes  cofts  the  rtate  no  lefs  than 
ten  per  cent,  whereas  in  England  the  expence 
of  colledling  the  excife,  adminiftered  by  com- 
miffioners,  who  aft  for  the  public,  and  not  by 
farmers  who  aft  for  themfelves,  does  not  coft 
more  than  five  pounds,  twelve  fhillings,  and 
fixpence  in  the  hundred. 

*  Political  CEconomy,  vol.  i.  p.  512. 
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LECTURE    LXIV. 

Of  National  Debts,     Origin  of  them.     Want 
of  Credit  in  ancient  States^  and  in  fome  Coun- 
tries  at    prefent.     Advantages   and  Difad' 
vantages  of  National  Debts.    Great  Danger 
from  them.     Sinking  Funds. 

To  augment  the  national  fupplies  upon  any 
particular  emergency  beyond  their  annual  pro- 
duce, it  has  been  the  pradlice  of  fome  flates 
to  anticipate  their  revenues,  by  borrowing 
fums  of  money  on  the  credit  of  them.  This 
paper  credit^  as  it  is  called  (from  the  circula- 
tion of  the  government  fecurities  upon  paper, 
borrowed  from  the  pra<flice  of  merchants)  is 
faid  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Florence,  in  the 
year  1324,  and  to  have  been  brought  into 
France  from  Italy  after  it  had  been  fupprefled 
by  Henry  IV. 

Sir  James  Stewart  gives  the  following  more 
particular  account  of  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  national  debts  *.  The  Jews,  banifhed  from 
France  on  account  of  their  extortion  in  the 

*  Political  CEconomy,  vol.  i.  p,  353. 
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holy  wars,  fled  into  Lombardy,  and  there  in- 
vented the  ufe  (dl  bills  of  exchange^  in  order  to 
draw  their  riches  from  countries  to  which 
they  durft  not  refort  to  bring  them  otf.  Thus 
bills,  and  promiiTory  notes,  in  various  forms, 
came  to  be  ufed  by  all  perfons,  and  even  by 
kings. 

At  firft  princes  mortgaged  their  lands  and 
principalities,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fum  of  mo-' 
ney;  a6ling  upon  the  principle  of  private  cre- 
dit, before  government  acquired  that  (lability 
which  is  neceiTary  to  eflablifh  a  firm  confi- 
dence. The  fecond  flep  was  to  raife  money 
upon  branches  of  the  taxes  afligned  to  the 
lender.  But  this  method  was  attended  with 
great  abufe  and  opprefiion,  and  at  length 
public  credit  affumed  its  prefent  form.  Mo- 
ney was  borrowed  upon  determinate  or  perpe- 
tual annuities,  a  fund  was  provided  for  that 
purpofe,  and  the  refunding  of  the  capital  v/as 
in  many  cafes  left  in  the  option  of  governr 
ment,  but  was  never  to  be  demandable  by  the 
creditor.  Francis  L  was  the  firfl  who  con- 
tracted a  regular  debt  on  a  perpetual  interefl 
upon  the  town-houfe  of  Paris,  at  about  eight 
per  cent,  when  legal  interefl  in  England  at 

.the 
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the  fame  time  was  ten  per  cent.  *  Voltaire 
iays,  that  Lewis  XIV.  left  a  debt  of  about  a 
hundred  and  eiditv  millions  fterlingf. 

This  cuftom  of  contrading  national  debts 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  pradlce  of  antiquity, 
in  which  almofl  all  flates  made  provifion  of  a 
public  treafure  in  time  of  peace  againft  the 
neceffities  of  war;  for  want  of  which  war  is 
now  attended  with  the  increafe  of  taxes,  and 
the  decay  of  commerce.  But  then  the  an- 
cients had  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  ufe 
of  expedients  which  nothing  but  the  far  greater 
fecurity  of  property,  and  greater  fidelity  and 
honour,  both  in  individuals,  and  in  public  and 
private  focieties,  than  they  ever  knew,  could 
piake  pradicable.  They  either  could  not  have 
borrowed  at  all,  or  upon  fuch  interefl:,  that 
the  remedy  would  have  inflantly  been  intoler- 
able. Whereas  with  us,  though  the  future 
evils  of  borrowing  may  be  great,  they  come 
on  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  fo  long  as  the 
interefl  of  the  borrowed  money  can  be  paid 
without  much  difficulty. 

Credit  v/as  fo  low  in  France,  and  intereft 
fo  high,  that  feven  millions  borrowed  by  the 

*  Stewart's  Political  CEconomy,  vol.  i.  p.  377. 
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late  king  became  a  debt  of  thirty-two  mil- 
lions to  the  ftate  *.  While  the  king  of  France 
paid  exorbitant  interefl  for  the  money  ad^ 
vanced  him,  and  Maximilian  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Moneylefs,  the  Venetians  raifed 
whatever  fums  they  plealed  at  the  moderate 
premium  of  five  per  cent  -f. 

It  feems  not  very  difficult  briefly  to  point 
out  the  principal  advantages  and  difadvantages 
attending  thefe  national  debts.  The  capital 
advantage  of  them  is,  that  they  afford  relief 
in  great  emergencies,  and  may  thereby  give 
a  greater  permanency  to  ftates,  which  in  for^ 
mer  times,  for  want  of  fuch  great  occafional 
refources,  were  liable  to  be  overturned  with- 
out remedy.  And  if  the  taxes  neceflary  to 
pay  the  intereft  of  thefe  debts  be  not  immo- 
derate, they  are,  as  was  obferved  before,  of  no 
difTervice  to  a  nation  upon  the  whole. 

Some  have  reprefented  the  national  debt  as 
having  the  fame  operation  with  the  addition 
of  fo  much  capital  fl'ock  to  the  nation,  en- 
couraging the  induftry  of  it,  &c.  But  what- 
ever money  is  iffued  in  the  form  of  paper  by 
the  government,  it  is  firll  depofited  in  the 

*  Stewart's  Political  QEconomy,  vol.  i.  p.  472. 
^  Robertfon's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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form  of  cajfh  by  the  individual.  The  man  who 
pays  the  tax  gives  up  fo  much  of  his  property, 
fo  that  it  ceafes  to  be  productive  to  him,  and 
it  is  generally  expended  by  government  in 
army  and  navy  expences,  revenue  of  officers, 
gratuities,  &Ci  which  yield  no  return.  It  is 
like  a  man  giving  his  fon  a  fum  of  money 
which  he  expends  in  eating  and  drinking* 
The  money,  no  doubt,  is  employed,  and 
thereby  induftry  is  encouraged  ;  but  it  is  only 
that  kind  of  induftry  which  raifes  the  price  of 
confumable  goods.  If  any  man,  or  any  na- 
tion, fhould  give  all  their  property  in  this 
manner,  they  v/ould  certainly  be  impoverifh- 
ed,  though  thofe  to  whom  their  money  was 
transferred  would  be  o-ainers. 

o 

Some  perfons  have  paradoxically  maintained 
that  there  can  be  no  inconvenience  whatever 
attending  any  national  debt;  that  by  this 
means  the  price  of  every  thing  is  indeed  raifedy 
but  that  this  affecting  all  perfons  alike,  they 
will  be  as  well  able  to  pay  the  advanced  prices,- 
as  they  were  the  lower  ones.  The  fallacy  of 
this  reafoning  may  perhaps  be  moft  eafily  ex- 
pofed  by  the  following  ftate  of  the  cafe. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  fociety  to  confifl:  of  a  thou- 
fend  labourers,  and  a  thoufand  perfons  jufl 

4  able 
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able to  employ  them.  If  this  lociety  be  loaded 
with  any  debt,  and  confequently  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  tax ;  fince  all  the  labourers  muft  ftill 
fubfift,  and  their  employers  can  give  them  no 
more  than  they  do,  fome  of  thefe  muft  be- 
come labourers  themfelves,  fo  that  the  price 
of  this  additional  labour  fliall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  fociety  will  be 
exhaufted  when  the  thoufand,  who  firft  em- 
ployed the  labourers,  fliall  be  all  brought  into 
the  fame  ftate  v.uth  them;  and  when  the  price 
of  their  labour  fhall  be  limited  by  the  market 
to  which  it  is  brought-  The  tendency  of  a 
public  debt,  therefore,  is  to  increafe  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  in  a  country;  and  to  a  certain 
degree  this  may  be  favourable,  by  promoting 
induftry,  but  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  the 
country  muft  be  difiieiied. 

So  long  as  the  labourers  can  raife  the  price 
of  their  labour,  no  tax  can  hurt  them.  If,  for 
inftance,  each  of  them  be  obliged  to  pay  one 
ihillino;  a  week,  and  their  wag-es  have  been 
twelve,  they  muft  demand  thirteen  fliillingsj 
for  their  wages  muft  be  fufficient  to  fubfift 
them.  But  when  the  wages  they  muft  ab- 
folutely  have,  in  order  to  pay  all  the  demands 

upon 
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upon  them,  cannot  be  given,  the  procefs  mufl: 
ceafe. 

We  Hiall  always  deceive  ourfelves  when 
we  imagine  that  the  cafe  of  a  country  is,  irl 
this  refpe^l,  at  all  different  from  that  of  ait 
individual,  or  of  a  number  of  individuals,  and 
that  though  debts  may  ruin  the  latter,  they 
will  not  hurt  the  former.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  a  ftate  cannot  be  compelled  to 
pay  its  debts.  But  when  its  credit  is  ex- 
haufted,  it  will  not  only  be  unable  to  contract 
any  more  debts,  but  may  not  have  it  in  its 
power  even  to  pay  the  intereft  of  thofe  al- 
ready contraded ;  and  in  that  cafe  it  muft  ne- 
pefiarily  be  expofed  to  all  the  inconveniences 
attending  the  numerous  infolvencies  which 
fnuft  be  occafioned  by  its  own.  And  if  the 
infoivency  of  one  great  merchant,  or  banker, 
produce  great  diftrefs  in  a  country,  how  dread- 
ful muft  be  the  confequence  attending  the 
infoivency  of  fuch  a  nation  as  England.  It 
muft  be  fo  extenfive  and  complicated,  as  no 
politician  can  pretend  to  defcribe  a  priori. 

The  inconvenience  of  fuch  a  debt  as  the 
£ngli(h  have  now  contracted,  and  which  they 
rather  feem  difpofed  to  increafe  than  dlminifh, 
is    great,    and   may  be   fatal.     If  foreigners 

Ihould 
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fhould  become  poflelTors  of  the  greateft  (hare 
of  our  funds,  we  are  in  facfl  tributary  to  them^ 
and  the  difference  is  very  little  if  they  be  na- 
tives. For  ftill  the  people  are  debtors  to  an- 
other body  than  themfelves,  though  they  may^ 
in  fome  refpe^ls,  have  the  fame  intereft.  But 
the  mofh  we  have  to  fear  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  national  debt  will  begin  to  be  felt 
when  the  intereft  of  it  comes  to  be  fo  greaty 
that  it  cannot  be  defrayed  by  the  taxes  which 
the  country  is  able  to  raife,  and  when,  confe- 
quently,  the  monied  people,  notwithftanding 
their  intereft  in  keeping  up  the  national  cre- 
dit, will  not  venture  to  lend  any  more.  Then 
one  of  thefe  tv/o  confequences  muft  follow^ 
which  I  ftiall  introduce  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hume.  "  When  the  new  created  funds  for 
"  the  expences  of  the  year  are  not  fubfcribed 
'*  to,  and  raife  not  the  money  proje£led;  at 
*'  the  fame  time  that  the  nation  is  diftrcfled 
*'  by  a  foreign  invafion,  or  the  like,  and  the 
*'  money  is  lying  in  the  exchequer  to  dif- 
•'  charge  the  intereft  of  the  old  debt;  the 
*'  money  muft  either  be  feized  for  the  current 
*'  fervice,  and  the  debt  be  cancelled,  by  the 
"  violation  of  all  national  credit ;  or,  for  want 
*'  of  that  money,  the  nation  be  euflaved." 

What 
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What  we  have  moft  to  fear  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  our  national  debt  is  not  perhaps  a 
fudden  bankruptcy,  but  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  ftate,  in  confequencc 
of  the  increafe  of  taxes,  which  difcourage  in- 
duftry,  and  make  it  difficult  to  vend  our  ma- 
nufadlures  abroad.     The  private  revenue  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,   Dr.  Smith. 
fays  ',  is  at  prefent  as  much  incumbered  in  time 
of  peace,  and  their  ability  to  accumulate  as 
much  impaired,  as  it  would  have  been  in  the 
time  of  the  moft  expenfive  war,  had  the  per- 
nicious fyftem  of  funding  never  been  adopted. 
The  practice  of  funding,  he  fays,  has  gradually 
enfeebled  every  fl:ate  which  has   adopted  it. 
The  Italian  republics  feem  to  have  begun  it. 
Genoa  and  Venice,   the  only  two  remaining 
which  can  pretend  to  an  independent  exift- 
ence,  have  both  been  enfeebled  by  it.     Spain 
feems  to  have  learned  the  pracflice  from  the 
Italian  republics ;  and  (its  taxes  being  proba- 
bly lefs  judicious  than  theirs)  it  has  in  propor- 
tion to  its  natural  ftrength  been  ftill  more  en- 
feebled.    The  debts  of  Spain  are  of  very  old 
{landing.     It  was  deeply  in  debt  before  the 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  528. 
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end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  about  an  hun- 
dred years  before  England  owed  a  fliining. 
France,  notwithftanding  its  natural  refources, 
languilhes  under  an  oppreflive  load  of  the 
fame  kind.  The  republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces is  as  much  enfeebled  by  its  debts  as 
either  Genoa  or  Venice.  Is  it  likely  then, 
he  adds,  that  in  Great  Britain  alone  a  practice, 
which  has  either  brought  weaknefs  or  defola- 
tion  into  every  other  country,  fhould  prove 
alt02:ether  innocent  ? 

When  debts  have  been  contracted,  and  a 
fund  appointed  for  paying  the  interefl:  of  them, 
it  is  generally  contrived  to  be  fo  ample,  as  to 
do  fomething  more  than  this,  and  the  furplus 
is  made  a  fund  iox-  Jinking^  or  paying  oft",  the 
debt;  and  is  therefore  czWtd  a  Jinking  fun  (L 
And  as  difcharging  the  debt  difchargcs  the 
intereft  of  the  debt  at  the  fame  time,  it  necef- 
farily  operates  in  the  manner  of  compound 
interefl:,  and  therefore  will  in  time  annihilate 
the  debt.  But  the  temptation  to  apply  this 
finking  fund  to  other  purpofes  is  fo  great,  that 
it  has  been  of  little  'ufe  in  this  country. 

To  facilitate  the  payment  of  thefe  debts,  it 
is  cuftomary  with  fome  nations  to  borrow 
upon  lives,  viz.  either  to  give  the  lender  an 

annuity 
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annuity  for  his  own  life,  or  an  annual  fum  to 
a  number  of  perfons  to  expire  with  the  lafl 
life.  This  laft  method  is  called  a  tontine.  Both 
thefe  methods  have  fucceeded  better  in  France 
than  with  us. 

Mr.  Pofllethwaite  makes  an  eftimate  of 
what  taxes  thefe  kingdoms  may  be  fuppofed 
to  bear,  in  the  following  manner.  People 
who  liv.e  in  plenty,  as  in  England,  may  part 
with  a  tenth  of  their  income;  but  fo  poor  as 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  general  are,  a  twen- 
tieth to  them  would  be  as  much  as  a  tenth  to 
the  Englifh.  By  which,  conlidering  the  num- 
ber of  the  people,  and  their  incomes,  com- 
puted at  a  medium,  he  puts  the  amount  of  all 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  three  kingdoms 
annually  at  eight  millions,  three  hundred  and 
feventy-five  thoufand  pounds. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  we  are  able 
to  bear  a  much  greater  burden. than  this,  or 
than  any  perfon,  even  the  moil:  fanguine 
among  us,  had  imagined  we  ever  could  bear ; 
our  national  debt  at  prefent  being  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions,  the  intereft  of 
which  is  twelve  millions.  However,  without 
naming  any  particular  fum,  if  the  national 
debt  fhould  be  raifed  fo  hig-h  that  the  taxes 

E  e  a  will 
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will  not  pay  the  interefl  of  it,  and  at  the  fame 
time  defray  the  ordinary  expences  of  govern- 
ment, one  or  other  of  the  confequences  above 
mentioned  mufl;  enfue.  And  in  the  mean 
time  our  manufactures  mufl  be  burdened,  and 
confequently  our  ability  to  pay  taxes  muft  be 
diminiflied,  by  every  addition  to  the  national 
debt. 

Inftead  of  paying  ofFany  part  of  the  national 
debt,  fome  think  it  would  be  better,  as  foon 
as  the  produce  of  any  tax  would  enable  the 
Hate  to  do  it,  to  take  ofF  fome  of  the  other 
tnore  burthenfome  taxes,  efpecially  fuch  as 
kend  to  check  manufactures,  and  thereby  to 
diminifh  the  power  of  acquiring  wealth.  For 
if  the  country  grow  more  wealthy,  the  debt, 
though  nominally  the  fame,  becomes  in  reality 
lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  ability  to  dif- 
charge  it.  Thus  a  perfon  in  a  good  way  of 
trade  docs  not  always  find  it  his  intereft  to  pay 
his  debts,  becaufe  he  can  employ  that  furplus 
by  which  he  could  difcharge  them  to  a  better 
account.  For  it  is  poflible  that  with  an  hun- 
dred pounds,  by  which  he  might  have  dimi- 
nifhcd  his  debts,  he  may  acquire  a  thoufand. 

It  can  hardly  be  expedled,   however,  that 
niiniilcrs  of  flate  will  have  the  magnanimity, 

3  ^^' 
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or  the  judgment,  to  a(5l  upon  this  plan.   Other- 
wife,   by  adding  to  fome  taxes,  as  thofc  on 
land  and  houfes,  acquired  by  wealth,  and  di- 
minifliing  thofe  on  manufa6lures,   by  which 
wealth  is  acquired,  a  nation  might  become  fo 
wealthy,  as  that  its  debts  would  be  of  little 
conlequence  to  it.    But  till  mankind  are  cured 
of  the  cxpenfive  folly  of  going  to  war,  it  is  not 
even  deiirable  that  nations  fhould  have  any 
large  furplus  of  wealth  at  the  difpofal  of  their 
governors;  as  it  would  be  fure  to  be  fquan- 
dered  in  fome  mifchievous  project.    Wife  na- 
tions therefore,  not  being  fure  of  a  fuccefiion 
of  wife  governors,  will  be  content  to  be  juft 
able  to  pay  the  interefl:  of  their  debts,  as  the 
only  fecurity  for  peace,  and  indeed  the  only 
guard  ao-ainft  deflru^lion. 


LECTURE     LXV. 

'J'he  Hijiorian  dire&ed  to  attmd  to  ivhatevef 
contributes  to  the  Improvement  of  ufefiil 
Science,  Changes  hi  the  Face  cf  the  Rarth. 
^he  Abbe  du  Bos' s  Obfervation  on  the  Air  of 
Italy,     Changes  with  re/pec^  to  the  Fertility 
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of  fever  al  Countries  ;  to  what  they  are  owing. 
Rivers  which  have  changed  their  Courfe, 
Whatever  tends  to  make  us  better  acquainted 
'with  Human  'Nature  to  be  particularly  at- 
tended to.  In  what  Refpcci  Hifiory  may  afjiji 
us  to  correct  the  Errors  of  a  Theory  drawn 
from  Experience.  Of  National  Charadiers^ 
whether  depending  upon  Climate^  or  other 
Caufes,  Varieties  among  Mankind^  in  their 
moral  Sentiments^  in  the  Make  of  the  Human 
Body,  and  the  different  Difeafes  to  which 
Men  have  been  Subjecl.  The  different  Vices 
%juhich  have  prevailed  in  different  Ages.  An 
Attention  to  Language  recommended, 

• 
I  HAVE  now  held  forth  to  your  view  the 

grand  objccls  of  attention  to  every  wife  poUr 
tician,  and  every  fenfible  reader  of  hiftory  ; 
namely  thofe  things  which  tend  to  make  a  na- 
tion happy,  populous,  ^iidfecure,  together  With 
Avhat  relates  to  the  expences  of  government, 
and  have  endeavoured,  for  your  further  aflift- 
ance,  to  point  out  the  principal  of  their  mu-^ 
tual  connexions  and  influences.  It  would  be 
endlefs  to  point  out  every  ufeful  objedl  of  at- 
tention to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  as  there  is  no 
branch  of  ufeful   Knowledge  which   hiftory 

will 
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will  not  furnlfli  materials  for  illuilrating  and 
extendinc:. 

JMoJeru  mechanics  have  been  improved  by 
an  acquaintance  with  what  the  ancients  had 
executed  in  that  way.  Natural  philolbphy 
may  yet  receive  great  light  from  the  accounts 
which  many  hiftorians  give  of  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  different  countries.  The  principles  of 
aftronomical  calculation  may  be  farther  afcer- 
tained,  and  perfe\5led,  by  means  of  the  hiftory 
of  celeflial  appearances,  fuch  as  eclipfes  and 
comets.  And  hints  may  with  advantage  be 
taken,  from  the  accounts  of  difeafes  men- 
tioned in  hifiory,  to  improve  the  fcience  of 
medicine. 

Some  'changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  face  of  the  earth  juflly  challenge  the  atten- 
tion of  natural  philofophers,  particularly  fuch 
as  the  abbe  du  Bos  has  made  his  obfervations 
upon.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  Italy  is  warmer 
at  prefent  than  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  an- 
cients ;  a  ren;ark  which  may  be  extended  to 
other  European  climates,  owing  probably  to 
the  lands  being  cleared  of  wood,  to  the  marfhes 
being  drained,  and  the  country  better  peo- 
pled and  cultivated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  appear  to  be  colder 
E  e  4  tl>au 
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than  they  were  fome  centuries  ago,  and  feaa 
which  were  open  formerly  are  not  navigable 
now,  on  account  of  their  being  obflrudted 
by  ice. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  this  viev/,  that 
when  the  form  of  government  has  deftroyed  a 
fpirit  of  induftry,  the  foil  itfelf  feems  to  be- 
come barren.  Who,  for  inftance,  from  fee- 
ing the  prefent  flate  of  Egypt,  Paleftine,  Afia 
Minor,  fome  parts  of<7reece,  Africa,  or  Sicily, 
would  ever  imagine  that  they  had  formerly 
been  fo  fruitful  as  all  hiftory  demon ftrates  them 
to  have  been  ?  Time  has  alfo  made  a  confi- 
derable  alteration  in  the  courfe  of  many  great 
rivers.  The  courfe  of  the  Rhine  is  quite 
chano^ed  from  what  it  was  formerly.  The 
river  Oxus  no  longer  runs  into  the  Cafpian 
fea.  The  fea  has  in  many  places  gained  upon 
the  land,  and  in  other  places  towns  which 
were  formerly  fea-ports  have  now  no  advan- 
tage of  that  kind,  the  fea  having  removed  to 
fuch  a  diftance  from  them. 

The  hands  of  men  have  made  many  confi- 
derable  alterations  in  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  Nile,  ic  is  laid,  once  loft  itfelf  in  the 
fands  of  Lybia,  the  laxartes,  which  formerly 
feparated  the  barbarous  from  the  civilized  na- 
tions 
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tions  of  Afia,  no  more  empties  itfclf  into  any 
fea.  Its  waters  have  been  divided  and  difii- 
pated  by  the  Tartars.  The  draining  of  marfhcs, 
the  clearing  of  woods,  and  the  multitude  of 
canals  in  many  countries,  make  the  face  of 
the  earth  aflume  a  very  different  appearance; 
and  the  fpirit  for  improvements  of  all  kinds, 
which  now  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  will,  no  doubt,  in  time,  produce  far- 
ther changes,  of  which  we  have  no  idea;  and 
the  confequences  of  thofe  changes  may  be 
what  thofe  who  make  them  may  leafl  of  all 
think  of. 

The  only  object  of  attention  I  fhall  endea- 
vour to  point  out  more  particularly  is  f/je  know- 
ledge  of  human  nature^  which  may  be  viewed 
in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  to  confiderable  ad- 
vantage in  the  glafs  of  hiftory. 

Experience  and  felf-examination  may  affifl 
us  in  adjufting  the  general  theory  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  But  it  is  in  hiftory  alone  that  we 
can  fee  the  flrength  of  its  powers,  the  con- 
nexion of  its  principles,  and  the  variety  to 
which  individuals  of  the  Ipecles  are  fubjed, 
together  with  many  other  particulars,  equally 
curious  and  ufeful  to  be  known,  by  a  perfoa 

who 
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who  is  delirous  thoroughly  to  undeif^aiid  this 
very  important  and  intereiling  fubjecl:. 

An  European  would  allow  too  little  to. the 
flrength  of  imagination,  and  the  influence  of 
the  mind  upon  the  body,  if  he  formed  his 
judgment  from  fa(fls  within  the  compafs  of  his 
own  obfervation  only.  If  he  cannot  travel, 
he  muft  read  oriental  hiilory,  before  he  can 
be  a  competent  judge  of  it.  Amongfl:  the 
people  of  the  Eafl:,  even  convulfions  are  fre- 
quent at  the  bare  recital  of  a  flory,  or  the 
delivery  of  a  piece  of  eloquence.  The  ut' 
moft  vehemence  in  a6lion  is  quite  natural 
to  them.  They  exprefs  their  fenfations  by 
cries,  lifting  up  their  arms,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  their  whole  bodies.  And  geftures 
which  outgo  every  poflible  natural  impulfe,  to 
a  degree  which  with  us  would  pafs  for  ridi* 
culous  and  mad,  are  not,  with  them,  accounted 
extravagant.  The  Mahometan  monks  and 
dervifes  whirl  themfelves  round  in  their  ec- 
flafies  with  inconceivable  rapidity:  they  even 
receive  their  fultans  with  thefe  convulfions. 
Alfo  the  tendernefs  of  the  orientals  for  the 
living  exceeds  our  benevolence,  and  we  are  as 
far  fhort  of  them  in  our  regards  to  the  dead, 

Jn  this  age  of  reafon  and  philofophy  we 

fhould 
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fhould  be  abfolutely  ignorant  without  the  help 
of  hiftory,  how  deplorably  the  beft  faculties pf 
the  human  mind  may  be  funk  and  fettered  by 
fuperftition.  The  minds  of  almofi:  all  the  an- 
cients were  enflaved  by  it,  to  a  degree  of  which 
very  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  juil  concep- 
tion. All  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  that  of 
the  learned  Greeks  and  Romans  leaf!  of  all 
excepted,  was  fuperftition  of  the  moft  abfurd 
kind. 

Some  fpecies  of  fuperftition  rofe  even  to  a 
great  height  under  the  flielter  of  chriftianity 
in  barbarous  ages.  Never  was  the  follv  of 
witchcraft  in  fo  much  credit  as  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  of  France.  A  magician  condemned 
to  be  burned  declared,  on  his  examination, 
that  there  were  above  thirty  thoufand  of  the 
fame  profeflion  in  France.  Jn  the  year  1609, 
fix  hundred  forcerers  were  condemned  in  the 
jurifdi6lion  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux, 
and  moft  of  them  burned.  '  The  famous  cu- 
rate Lewis  GaufTredi,  burned  at  Aix  in  the 
year  161 1,  had  publicly  owned  that  he  was  a 
forcerer,  and  the  judges  believed  him. 

In  fome  refpedls,  hiftory  bids  fairer  for  de- 
termining the  connexion  between  different 
principles,  difpofitions,  and  fituations  of  the 

human 
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human  mind,  than  any  reafoning  a  priori. 
Such  is  the  obfervation  of  Montefquieu,  whe- 
ther it  be  true  or  not,  that  perfons  very  happy, 
or  very  miferable,  are  equally  inclined  tofeve- 
rity;  witnefs  monks  and  conquerors. 

Hiftory  alio  furniflies  all  that  can  be  faid 
upon  the  curious  fubje6l  of  fiat lonal char aciersj 
■whatever  hypothefis  we  adopt  with  refpecl  to 
them ;  whether  we  plead  for  the  prevailing 
influence  of  chmate,  or  the  infedion  of  ex- 
ample, and  the  force  of  habits  of  long 
ilanding. 

Thofe  who  plead  for  the  influence  of  phy- 
fical  caufes,  allege  the  indolence,  the  languor 
of  body,  and  the  fpeculative  turn  of  mind 
which  are  generally  obferved  in  people  of 
fouthern  climates,  together  with  the  firmnefs 
of  bodily  texture,  and  the  groflhefs  of  intel- 
lects in  people  fituated  far  to  the  north.  They 
fay  with  Montefquieu,  that  drunkennefs  pre- 
vails over  the  whole  earth  in  proportion  to 
the  coldnefs  and  moiflurc  of  the  climate,  and 
that  people  who  inhabit  a  windy  country  are 
generally  wild  and  fickle,  as  the  Gafcons  and 
Thracians;  whereas  a  calm  lituation  fettles 
and  tranquilizes  the  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  endeavour 

to 
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to  account  for  the  variety  which  is  obfervable 
in  national  characters  from  fixed  moral  caufes, 
or  from  particular  accidents  (which  might 
give  a  turn  to  the  difpofitions  of  the  founders 
of  a  ftate,  and  be  afterwards  propagated  by 
example,  as  language  is),  allege  other  hifto- 
rical  fa6ls,  as  that  Athens  and  Thebes  were 
iltuated  near  together,  yet  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  towns  differed  much  in  their  national  cha- 
ra6ler ;  as  do  the  ancient  and  modern  Greeks, 
though  inhabiting  the  fame  climate.  Travellers, 
however,  do  fay,  that  many  of  the  Greeks, 
particularly  the  Athenians,  fhow  a  great  deal  of 
natural  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  civil  difadvantages  they  labour 
under,  difadvantages  enow  to  damp  the 
brighteft  genius  that  ever  appeared  among 
men.  They  fiy,  that  the  people  of  Langue- 
doc  and  Gafcony  are  the  gayeft  people  in 
France,  whereas  the  Spaniards,  who  are  fepa- 
rated  from  them  only  by  the  Pyrenees,  are  as 
remarkably  heavy;  that  the  Jews  in  Europe, 
and  the  Armenians  in  the  Eaft,  have  the  fame 
peculiar  characler  in  all  places,  as  well  as  the 
Jefuits,  and  the  Quakers;  and  that  the  Spa- 
nifh,   Dutch,  and  French  colonies,  though 

fituated 
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fituated  in  the  fame  or  fimilar  climates,  retain 
the  peculiarities  of  their  refpe6live  mother 
countries. 

Even  habits  which  depend  very  much  upon 
the  conftitution  of  the  body,  which  is  univer- 
fally  acknowledged  to  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  climate,  do  by  no  means  correfpond  to  it. 
Both  the  ancient  and  modern  Germans,  in- 
deed, wei'e  remarkable  for  their  addi^tednefs 
to  drinking 5  but  the  Perfians,  who  are  now 
the  mofl  abilemious  people  in  the  world, 
were,  in  ancient  times,  as  m.uch  the  contrary. 
Artaxerxes  reckoned  himfelf  fuperior  to  his 
brother  Cyrus,  becaufe  he  was  a  better  drinker. 
Darius  Hyftafpes  caufed  it  to  be  infcribed  upon 
his  tomb,  that  no  per fon  could  bear  a  greater 
quantity  of  liquor,  and  Alexander  the  Great 
was  obliged  to  drink  hard  in  order  to  recom- 
mend  himfelf  to  the  fame  people.  The  Mof- 
covites,  a  very  northern  nation,  were  as  jea- 
lous as  any  people  in  the  louth,  before  their 
communication  with  the  reft  of  Europe.  The 
Englifli,  they  lay,  have  leaft  of  an  uniform 
national  characler,  on  account  of  their  hberty 
and  independence,  which  enables  every  man 
to  follow  his  ovv'n  humour. 

Thefe, 
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Thefe,  and  all  the  varieties  obfervable  in 
the  human  fpecies,  furnifh  a  moll:  pleafing  ob- 
je(5l  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  hiftory.  A 
inoralift,  without  the  aid  of  hiftory,  which 
furniflies  him  with  more  extenlive  obferva- 
tions  than  his  own  experience  could  reach  to, 
would  be  too  apt  to  grow  bigotted  to  arbitrary 
and  fanciful  hypothefes  about  the  divifion  of 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  about  the 
proper  office  of  each  faculty,  and  the  unifor- 
mity of  its  operations.  Several  varieties  in 
what  is  called  the  moral  ferife,  were  noted  in 
the  ledUire  upon  the  moral  ufes  of  hiftory. 
To  thefe  1  fhall  now  add,  in  order  to  lead  the 
attention  of  a  reader  of  hiftory  to  other  varie- 
ties of  a  fimilar  nature,  which  afFe6l  the  theory 
of  the  human  mind  and  its  faculties,  that  the 
Japanefe  think  fuicide  virtuous  when  not  in- 
jurious to  fociety,  and  the  Chinefe  certainly 
think  it  no  ftn  to  expofe  the  children  tbev^ 
cannot  maintain.  Thefe,  and  the  different 
degrees  of  value  fet  upon  particular  virtues, 
and  the  different  degrees  of  horror  conceived 
againft  particular  vices,  in  different  nations  and 
ages,  are  v/ell  worth  the  attention  of  a  philo- 
fopher  and  moralift. 

It  is  not  beneath  him  to  confider  even  the 

varieties 
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varieties  there  are  in  the  outward  form  of  the 
human  fpecies;  lince  it  is  evident  there  are 
fome  things  very  remarkable  in  the  make  of 
the  body  and  turn  of  the  features,  which  we 
learn  from  hiflory  has  ever  been  peculiar  to 
certain  nations,  and  by  which  one  may  be 
greatly  affifted  in  tracing  the  origin  and  mi- 
gration of  people.  I  fhall  mention  a  few  of 
thefe  differences,  v^^ith  a  view  to  excite  you  to 
inveftigate  this  fubje^t  more  thoroughly  than 
it  has  yet  been  done. 

The  African  blacks  are  well  known  to  be 
different  from  the  Europeans,  and  not  more  in 
the  colour  of  their  ikin,  than  in  the  form  of 
their  lips  and  nofes,  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
and  the  fhape  of  their  legs.  Lapland  produces 
no  men  taller  than  three  cubits ;  their  eyes, 
ears,  and  nofes  are  different  from  thofe  of  all 
other  people  wiio  furround  them.  As  Vol- 
taire fays,  they  feem  to  be  formed  purpofely 
for  the  climate  they  inhabit.  The  people  of 
Caffraria  are  of  an  olive  colour ;  the  people  of 
Sophila,  Montbaza,  and  Melinda  are  black, 
but  of  a  different  fpecies  from  thofe  df  Ni- 
gritia.  In  the  middle  of  Africa  are  little  men, 
as  white  as  fnow,  with  faces  like  thofe  of  the 
negroes,  and  round  eyes  like  thofe  of  a  par- 
tridge. 
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'  tridge.  The  Tartars  and  native  Americai^, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchatka,  have  thin 
beards.  Du  Halde  fays,  the  very  make  of 
the  Chinefe  mouth  is  different  from  that 
of  the  Europeans  ;  their  teeth  are  placed  in  a 
different  manner  from  ours^  as  the  under  row 
fl:ands  out,  very  unlike  thole  of  Europeans. 

Even  the  difeafes  to  which  mankind  have 
been  fubje6l  in  different  ages,  and  to  which 
they  are  incident  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  are  a  flriking  object  of  attention  to  an 
hiflorian.  Difeafes  are  mentioned  in  anti- 
quity which  are  almoft  unknown  to  m.odern 
medicine,  and  new  difeafes  have  arifen,  and 
propagated  themfelves,  of  which  there  are  no 
traces  in  ancient  hiflory.  The  fmall  and  the 
great  pox,  which  are  not  fo  much  as  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  author,  deftroy,  it  is 
thought,  the  tenth  or  twelfth  part  of  mankind 
every  generation.  The  origin  of  thefe  dif- 
eafes has  been  the  fubjeft  of  much  contro- 
verfy,  and  it  can  only  be  decided  by  hiflory* 
The  leprofy  was  hardly  known  in  Europe  till 
it  was  imported  in  the  time  of  the  crufades, 
and  the  prevalence  of  that  diforder  in  thofe 
times  is  now  hardly  credible.  Philip  Au- 
guftus  of  France  bequeathed  one  hundred  fols 

Vol.  II,  F  f  to 
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to  each  of  the  two  thoufaiid  iazarettoes  in  his 
kingrdom. 

Matter  of  ufeful  philofophical  fpeculation 
may  arife  even  from  the  confideration  of  the^ 
vices  to  which  mankind  have  been  addi6led, 
particularly  to  the  prevalence  of  particular 
vices  in  certain  countries  and  the  fucceffion  c^ 
vices  in  different  ages.  Two  centuries  ago 
(as  the  progrefs  of  revenge  is  ingenioiifly 
traced  in  the  Law  Trails)  affaffination  was 
the  crime  in  fafhion  in  Europe,  but  it  wore 
out  by  degrees,  and  made  way  for  a  more  co- 
vered, but  more  deteftable  method  of  deflruc- 
tion,  by  poifon.  This  horrid  crime  was  ex- 
tremely fafhionable  in  France  and  Italy.  It 
vanifhed,  however,  imperceptibly,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  a  lefs  difhonourable  method  of 
cxercifing  revenge,  viz.  by  duelling. 

Laftly,  no  philofopher,  in  reading  hiftory, 
can  pafs  without  particular  obfervation  what- 
ever occurs  with  refpe^l:  to  the  languages  of 
different  ages  and  nations.  Every  thing  re- 
lating to  their  rife,  progrefs,  and  revolutions, 
will  demand  his  attention,  being  ufeful  both 
in  tracing  the  migrations  of  people,  as  was 
obferved  before,  and  in  throwing  light  upon 
the  fentiments  and    feelings  of  the  human 

mind^ 
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hiind,  to  which  language  correfponds,  and 
being  thereby  fubfervient,  in  a  variety  of 
^vays,  to  many  philofophical  fpeculations^ 
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j^n  Attention  to  Divine  Providence  in  the  Con^ 
<{uB  of  Human  Affairs  recommended,     'The 
Ufe  of  thefe  Obfervations  in  demonjirating  the 
Divine  Attributes,    Comparifon  of  this  Proof 
with  that  from  the  Works  of  Nature,    ^hefe 
Refecrches  cleared  from  the  Charge  of  Pre^ 
fumption.    Great  Caution  recommended.    Me- 
ihods  and  Maxims  of  proceeding  in  thefe  In^ 
quiries.     Evidence  of  the  State  of  the  World 
having  been  improved^  and  Marks  of  its  being 
in  a  Progrefs  towards  farther  Improvement  t 
confdered  here  only  with  refpe&  to  perfonal 
Security  and  perfonal  Liberty,     The  State  of 
perfonal  Security  in  Greece^  Pome^  and  the 
Feudal  Times  of  Pur  ope  ^  compared  with  the 
State  of  Things  at  prefent.  Number  of  Slaves 
in  ancient  Times ^  and  during  the  Prevalence 
<f  the  Feudal  Syjlem, 

The  nobleft  object  of  attention  to  an  hiflo- 
rian,  and  to  every  perfon  who  confiders  him* 

F  f  2  faf 
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felf  as  a  fubjecl  of  the  moral  government  of 
God,  I  have  refer ved  for  the  laft  place  ;  and 
that  is,  the  condu6l  of  Divine  Providence  in 
the  direction  of  human  affairs.  This  is  the 
mofl  fubUme  fubje£l  of  contemplation  that 
can  employ  the  mind  of  man.  And,  as  vv^as 
fliovvn  in  the  firft  part  of  this  courfe,  has  the 
happieft  tendency  to  infpire  our  hearts  with 
the  fentimcnts  of  piety  and  virtue. 

Confufed  and  perplexed  as  is  the  profpe£l, 
which  hillory  exhibits  to  our  view,  it  is,  in 
reality,  an  exhibition  of  the  ways  of  God,  and 
jointly  with  the  works  of  nature  (which,  at  firfi: 
light,  prefent  a  profpe6t  equally  confufed  and 
perplexed)  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
perfe(5tions,  and  of  his  will. 

Hitherto,  indeed,  next  to  the  fcriptures, 
we  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  latter 
.  of  thefe  inftrucftors  for  what  we  know  of  God, 
But  the  time  may  come  when  we  fliall  have 
as  frequent  recourfe  to  the  former.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  latter  are,  no  doubt,  as  yet,  far 
better  underfloodj  fince  by  the  fnccelliv^e  ob- 
fervations  of  fome  ages  of  mankind,  much 
more  of  uniformity  has  been  difcovered  amidil: 
their  feeming  irregularity.  The  chief  reafoa 
.iOf  this  is,  that  the  operations  of  nature  are 

more 
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more  fully  expofed  to  our  view.  Every  ob- 
fervation  and  experiment  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  we  pleafe,  and  to  as  much  advantage 
as  we  can  poffibly  devife  ;  whereas  the  events 
which  take  place  in  confequence  of  the  views 
of  divine  Providence  happen  but  once,  and 
our  knowledge  of  them,  and  of  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  attended  them  from  (which 
only  we  can  judge  either  of  their  efficient  or 
final  caufes),  are  but  imperfedly  tranfmitted 
to  us  by  hiftory :  for  which  reafon  we  fee 
little  more  as  yet  than  a  chaos,  and  heap  of 
confufion  in  the  fcene. 

But  let  not  this  difcourage  us  in  our  re- 
fearches.  What  is  truly  valuable  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  paft  ages  is  every  day  cleared  from 
more  and  more  of  the  obfcurity  in  which  it 
has  been  involved.  In  confequence  of  which, 
the  feries  and  connexion  of  events  may  be 
more  flri£lly  traced,  fo  that  we  may  fay,  the 
plan  of  this  divine  drama  is  opening  more  and 
more,  and  the  grand  cataftrophe  growing 
nearer  and  nearer  perpetually.  As,  therefore, 
this  mofl  interefting  lubje6t  may  now  be  flu- 
died  to  more  advantage  than  it  could  hitherto 
have  been  done,  we  ought  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  it  than  has  hitherto  been  given,  and 
F  f  3  endeavour 
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endeavour  to  afcertaiii  and  enlarge  our  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  perfe(5lions,  from  confidcr- 
ations  and  topics  of  argument,  of  which  httle 
life  has  hitherto  been  made  for  this  purpofe. 

It  may,  by  fome,  be  thought  prefumptuous 
in  man  to  attempt  to  fcan  the  ways  of  God  in 
the  condud  of  human  affairs.  But  the  fame 
obje6lion  might  with  equal  juftice  be  made  to 
the  fludy  of  the  works  of  God  in  the  frame 
of  nature.  Both  methods  are  equally  attempts 
to  trace  out  the  perfe£lions  and  providence  of 
God,  by  means  of  different  footfteps  which 
he  has  left  us  of  them,  differing  only  in  this, 
that  the  one  are  much  more  diftin6l  than  the 
other.  What  is  the  whole  fcience  of  phyfi- 
ology,  but  an  attempt  to  invefligate  the  rea- 
fons,  or  final  caufes,  of  the  ftru6ture  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  nature,  with  a  view  to  fee 
farther  into  the  wifdom  and  croodnefs  of  the 
Divine  Being  manifefted  in  his  works  ?  And 
in  fad:,  fo  far  is  this  condu£l,  in  either  cafe, 
from  impiety,  that  it  is  the  proper  and  the 
noblefl  ufe  we  can  make  of  our  intclledual 
faculties,  which  is  to  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  our  maker,  by  means  of  obfervations 
on  every  part  of  his  works,  or  condud,  which 
he  h^s  thought  proper  to  exhibit  to  our  view, 

^u4 
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and  as  it  were  to  fubje^l  to  our  examination, 
no  doubt  for  this  very  purpofe. 

The  greateit  caution  is,  certainly,  requifite 
in  our  refearches  into  this  fubjedj  and  very 
rafh,  and  unbecoming,  would  it  be  in  us  to 
pronounce,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  what 
was  the  intention  of  the  Deity  in  any  of  the 
events  of  this  lower  world,  becaufe  we  are 
able  to  fee,  and  to  compare,  fo  very  few  of 
the  circumflances  with  which  they  are  con- 
neded.  But  taking  for  granted  what  we  al- 
ready do  know  of  God,  both  from  his  works 
and  from  his  word,  we  cannot  err  far  in  any 
conclufions  we  draw  from  the  obfervation  of 
his  providence.  And  it  cannot  but  be  a  very 
great  fatisfadtion  to  a  pious  mind  to  fee  his 
faith  in  the  divine  power  and  wifdom,  which 
was  firft  eftablifhed  upon  the  preceding  foun- 
dation, corroborated  by  obfervation s  on  othef 
appearances. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  furefl  man^ 
ner  in  our  inquiries  into  the  condud  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  we  ousfht  to  take  for  grant- 
cd,  the  dodrines  of  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  God,  as  fuggefted  from  his  works  and 
his  word,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  fair  prefump- 
tioa  that  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  our  con- 
F  f  4«  jedureSj 
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je£lures,  when  we  fee  a  courfe  of  events  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  world  terminating  in  the 
fame  benevolent  piirpofes.  And  we  ought  to 
hefitate  and  fufpend  our  judgment  upon  the 
view  of  any  feemingly  contrary  appearances, 
waiting  the  refult  of  farther  obfervations. 

This  is  ftridly  analogous  to  the  moft  ap- 
proved methods  of  reafoning,  and  the  flri(£tefl 
philofophical   inveftigation  ;   and  purfuing  an 
univerfally  allowed  maxim  in  the  condudl  of 
our  underftanding  in  other  fimilar  cafes.     In 
examining  even   the  works  of  men,    if  we 
have  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  uniformity  and 
confiftency  of  defign  in  them,   we  are  guided 
in  our  inquiries  into  the  flru^ture  of  their 
parts  by  a  view  to  this  confiflency,  and  never 
conclude  againfl:  that  confiftency  which  the 
greater  number  of  appearances  fuggeft  to  us, 
from  the  iirft  view  of  circumftances  not  eafily* 
j-econcileable  with  it. 

In  like  manner,  fince,  in  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  works  of  God,  we  fee  plain  marks  of 
wife  and  kind  intention,  we  never  think  we 
ought  to  give  up  our  belief  of  the  wifdom  and 
eoodnefs  of  God,  becaufe  we  are  not  able  to 
fee  how  every  appearance  in  nature  is  recon- 
pileable  with  them  ;  and  if  this  be  our  maxim 

in 
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in  the  inveftigatlon  of  the  works  of  nature, 
much  more  ought  it  to  be  fo  in  fcanning  the 
ways  of  God  in  the  courfe  of  his  providence; 
this  being  a  fubjed  in  itfelf  much  more  ob- 
fcure,  and  to  which  our  faculties,  for  the  rea- 
fons  given  above,   are  much  more  unequal. 
Let  an  hiftorian,  therefore,  attend  to  every 
inflanee  of  improvement,  and  a  better  Hate 
of  things  being  brought  about,  by  the  events 
which  are  preiented  to  him  in  hiftory,   and 
let  him  afcribe  thofe  events  to  an  intention  in 
the  Divine  Being  to  brins;  about  that  better 
ftate  of  things  by  means  of  thofe  events  ;  and 
if  he  cannot  fee  the  fame  benevolent  tendency 
in  all  other  appearances,   let  him  remain  in 
fufpenfe  with  regard  to  them. 

Let  the  perfon,  then,  who  would  trace  the 
conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  attend  to  every 
advantage  which  the  prefent  age  enjoys  above 
ancient  times,  and  fee  whether  he  cannot 
perceive  marks  of  things  being  in  a  progrefs 
towards  a  ftate  of  greater  perfedion.  Let 
him  particularly  attend  to  every  event  which 
contributes  to  the  propagation  of  religious 
knowledge ;  and  laftly,  let  him  carefully  ob- 
fcrve  all  the  evils  which  mankind  complain 
of,  and  confider  whether  they  be  not  either 

remedies 
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remedies  of  greater  evils,  or,  fuppofing  the 
general  conftitution  of  things  unalterable,  the 
neceffary  means  of  introducing  a  greater  de- 
gree of  happinefs  than  could  have  been 
brought  about  by  any  other  means;  at  leaft, 
whether  they  be  not,  in  fact,  fubfervient  to  a 
flate  of  greater  happinefs.  I  fhall  make  a 
few  obfervations  upon  each  of  thefe  heads,  in 
order  to  afliil:  you  in  your  farther  inquiries 
into  this  important  fubjed. 

That  the  ftate  of  the  world  at  prefent,  and 
particularly  the  ftate  of  Europe,  is  vaftly  pre- 
ferable to  what  it  was  in  any  former  period, 
js  evident  from  the  very  firfl:  view  of  things. 
A  thoufand  circumftances  ihew  how  inferior 
the  ancients  were  to  the  moderns  in  religious 
knowledge,  in  fcience  in  general,  in  govern- 
ment, in  laws,  both  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
thofe  of  particular  flates,  in  arts,  in  com- 
merce, in  the  conveniencies  of  life,  in  man- 
ners, and,  in  confequence  of  all  thefe,  in 
happinefs.  Almoft  all  thefe  particulars  have 
been  demonftrated  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  lec- 
tures. I  fhall,  therefore,  confine  myfelf,  in 
this  place,  to  two  particulars,  comprehended 
under  the  general  fubjed  of  laws  and  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  fuperiority  of  the  internal 

conftitutioa 
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conftitutloii  of  modern  flates  above  thofe  of 
the  ancients  will  appear  to  great  advantage, 
and  thofe  are,  perfonal  fecurlty  and  perfonai 
liberty* 

Perfonal  fecurity,  or  a  freedom  from  vio- 
lence and  infult,  is  certainly  the  moil:  impor- 
tant obje<St  of  all  civil  government ;  and  it 
cannot  be  defirable  to  live,  where  that  is  not 
firmly  eftablifhed ;  and  a  very  few  inflances 
will  (hew  the  extreme  infecurity  of  ancient 
times  in  comparifon  of  the  modern,  and  par- 
ticularly the  prefent  ftate  of  England. 

We  may  judge  of  the  flate  of  Greece  in 
this  refped:  by  that  paffage  in  a  dialogue  of 
Xenophon  quoted  before,  in  which  he  hu-. 
moroufly  fhows  the  advantages  of  poverty,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  riches ;  and  by  what 
Tacitus  fays,  that  their  temples  were  full  of 
debtors  and  criminals,  as  churches  and  mo- 
nafteries  ufed  formerly  to  be  in  Popifli 
countries. 

Rome,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  in  the 
mofl  interefting  period  of  its  hiflory,  viz.  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  abounded  with  robbers. 
Salluft  fays,  that  Catiline*s  army  was  much 
augmented  by  the  acceffion  of  highwaymen 
gbout  Rome,     Cicero  obferved  that  had  Milo 

way- laid 
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way- laid  Clodius  by  night  it  might  have 
been  imagined  he  had  been  killed  by  high- 
waymen, and  that  the  frequency  of  fuch  ac- 
cidents would  have  favoured  the  fuppofition, 
though  he  had  thirty  flaves  with  him  com- 
pletely armed,  and  accuftomed  to  blood  and 
danger.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables, 
poffeffion  for  two  years  formed  a  prefcription 
for  land,  and  of  one  year  for  moveables ;  an 
evident  mark  of  frequent  violences,  when 
fuch  a  law  was  neceflkry  to  fecure  a  title  to 
property. 

Barbarous  nations  appear  to  have  been  in 
no  better  a  fituation,  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
perty they  had.  Hirtius  fays,  that  in  Caefar's 
time  every  man  in  Spain  was  obliged  to  live  in 
a  caftle,  or  walled  town,  for  his  fecurity. 
There  are  a  thoufand  evidences  of  the  vio- 
lence and  infecurity  of  the  feudal  times  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Every  retainer  to  a  power- 
ful lord  might  do  whatever  he  pleafed  with 
impunity.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
■parcel  of  defperate  fellows,  fuch  as  Robin 
Mood  and  his  companions,  independently  of 
any  lord,  to  live  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws 
and  adminiftration  in  being,  without  ever  be- 
ing brought  to  punifhment.   Nay,  fuch  bands 

of 
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of  robbers  often  acquired  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  reputation.  Kings  entered  into  trea- 
ties with  them,  and  bought  their  fervice  at  a 
confiderable  price.  The  armies  of  Edward  III. 
confifted  chiefly  of  fuch  banditti,  and  they 
formed  the  beft  part  of  all  the  armies  then 
employed  in  Europe.  In  thofe  times  every 
perfon  of  any  eftate  or  property  lived  in  a  kind 
of  caftle;  the  moats,  the  ftrong  enclofures, 
and  the  battlementsi  about  all  old  country 
feats,  together  with  many  other  circum- 
ftances,  {how  that  they  were  built  more  for 
fecurity,  than  for  convenience,  or  pleafure. 

As  inftances  enow  were  given  of  the 
wretchednefs  of  thofe  times  in  the  le6lure 
upon  the  feudal  fyflem,  I  (hall  content  my- 
felf,  in  this  place,  with  an  extra6l  from  Vol- 
taire, fliowing  the  flate  of  Italy  fo  late  as  ia 
the  fixteenth  century,  which  was  a  pretty 
juft  pidure  of  a  great  part  of  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope. **  Italy,  furrounded  by  the  arts,  and 
in  the  very  bofom  of  peace,  was  deficient 
in  refped  of  general  police,  and  had  a  lono- 
time  been  infeiled  with  public  robbers, 
"  like  ancient  Greece  in  the  mod:  barbarous 
*'  times.  Whole  troops  of  armed  banditti 
'*  marauded  from  one  province  to  another, 

4  "  from 
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*'  from  the!  frontiers  of  Milan  to  the  farther 
•'  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  either  pur* 
•'  chafing  a  protection  of  the  petty  princes, 
*'  or  obliging  them  to  wink  at  their  rapines. 
*'  The  papal  fee  could  not  clear  its  dominions 
*'  of  them  till  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  Even 
*'  after  his  pontificate  they  appeared  fomc 
*'  times.  The  example  of  thefe  free- hooters 
*'  encouraged  private  perfons  to  put  in  prac- 
*'  tice  the  fhocking  cuftom  of  aflaflination. 
"  The  ufe  of  the  ftiletto  was  but  too  com* 
*'  mon  in  the  towns,  while  the  country  was 
*'  over-run  with  banditti.  The  fludents  of 
*'  Padua  ufed  to  knock  people  on  the  head, 
*'  as  they  were  pafiing  under  the  piazzas 
*'  which  run  alons;  each  fide  of  the  flreet.'* 

The  greater  fecurity  of  the  prefent  times, 
above  that  of  the  flate  of  Europe  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  is  evident 
from  this  circumftance.  That  whicli  we  call 
treafure  trove,  or  the  difcovery  of  concealed 
money,  &:c.  was  in  former  times  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  lords  to 
whom  the  land  belonged  ;  which  fhows  that 
\i  had  been  much  the  cuftom  to  hide  things 
of  value,  for  fear  of  being  plundered  of  them, 
and  that  thofe  who  hid  them  had  been  fo 
J  often 
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often  obliged  to  abandon  them,  that  no  body 
knew  where  they  were.  At  prefent  fuch  a 
fource  of  revenue  would  never  be  thought  of, 
but  every  thing  that  W2is  found,  unclaimed 
by  any  body,  would  be  the  property  of  the 
finder. 

So  little  was  the  fecurity  of  property  in  the 
feudal  times,  that  men  were  often  gainers  by 
diverting  themfelves  of  it,  and  giving  it  to  the 
church,  of  which  they  held  it  in  fee.  Me- 
thods fimilar  to  this  are  at  this  day  taken  ia 
Turkey. 

The  hillory  o^i fairs  furnifhes  another  aro-u- 
ment  for  the  improved  ftate  of  Europe.  They 
were  inftituted  when  travelling  was  unfafe, 
and  all  property  expofed  to  plunder.  How- 
ever, needy  lords  and  needy  fovereigns  con- 
fented  that,  upon  certain  terms,  traders  mic^ht 
meet  and  exchange  their  commodities,  with- 
out the  rifque  of  their  being  feized,  and  with 
the  privilege  of  going  and  returning  unmo- 
lefted.  A  commerce  thus  reftri6ted  was  better 
than  no  commerce  at  all.  At  prefent,  how- 
ever, thofe  great  fairs  have  little  advantac^e, 
except  what  they  derive  from  cuflom;  3^4 
in  countries  perfe^ly  civilized  they  are  almofl 
fallen  into  difufe.    Individuals  travel  with  eafe 

and 
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and  fafety,  and  do  bufinefs  in  a  manner  more 
advanta2:eous  to  themfelves. 

That  there  is  lefs  domeftic  flavery  in  the 
world  than  formerly  is  very  evident,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  late  revival  of  that  (hocking  prac- 
tice in  the  Weft  Indies.  And  domeftic  flavery 
is  far  more  cruel  and  oppreffive  than  any  civil 
fubje£lion  w^hatever  ;  juft  as  it  is  more  griev- 
ous to  fubmit  to  a  petty  prince,  whofe  domi- 
nions extend  not  beyond  a  fingle  city,  than  to 
obey  a  great  monarch;  the  fubjeds  of  a  petty 
prince,  and  the  flaves  of  a  private  perfon,  be- 
ing more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  their 
mafter. 

The  number  of  flaves  in  ancient  times  is 
almoft  incredible  at  this  day.  Strabo  fays, 
that  ten  thoufand  flaves  have  been  often  fold 
in  a  day  for  the  ufe  of  the  Romans,  only  in 
one  particular  place,  viz.  Delas  in  Cilicia. 
Eunus  and  Athenio  gave  liberty  to  lixty  thou- 
fand flaves  in  Sicily,  and  other  immenfe  ar- 
mies were  frequently  raifed  out  of  them.  At 
Athens,  and  all  the  confiderable  cities  in 
Greece,  flaves  were  generally  four  times,  or 
even  in  a  greater  proportion,  more  numerous 

than  the  freemen. 

The 
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The  petty  tyrannies  into  which  almoft  all 
ancient  nations  in  early  times  were  divided, 
could  differ  very  little  from  a  large  family,  in 
which  one  was  maifer,  and  the  reft  flaves. 
Indeed,  the  univerfal  odium  into  which  every 
name  of  kingly  power  fell  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  fhows  the  cafe  to  have  been  as  it  is  here 
reprefented. 

In  the  feudal  times  in  Europe,  in  which 
oppreffions  of  all  kinds  prevailed  this  was  not 
the  leaft  evil ;   the  labouring  people  and  the 
artifans  were  as  much  the  property  of  the 
great  landholders  as  the  foil  itfelf,  and  the  cafe 
is  nearly  the  fame  at  this  day  in  Poland.  That 
mankind  are  happier  in  this  refpe6t  than  for- 
merly, and  that  there  is  a  profpe^t  of  the  far- 
ther increafe  of  perfonal  fecurity,  and  perfonal 
liberty,  in  confequence  of  any  courfe  of  events, 
and  efpecially  thofe  which  favour  the  propa- 
gation of  knowledge  in  general,  and  of  the 
chriftian  religion  in  particular,  muft  be  afcribed 
to  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,   who 
made,  and  who  governs  the  world. 
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'J be  gradual  Advancement  of  Religious  K^ioiv->- 

ledge  to  be  attended  to,  particularly  in  the 

Propagation  of  Chriftianiiy ,  and  the  Circum* 

Jlances  attending  the  R.efor7nation.    ObjeSlion 

to  the  Goodncfs  of  God  from  the  State  oflVdr 

Mankind  have  generally  been  in.     War  has 

always  born  a  very  great  Proportion  to  Peace* 

Refe&ions  upon  the  Slain  in  Battle.     How 

far  the  Calamities  of  IFar  extend.     'The  Be^ 

nft  accruing  to  Mankind  from  their  DifpQ' 

ft  ion  to  Hojiility.  The  particular  Ufe  of  War 

Jhown  in  fever  a  I  Cafes.     Religion,  Liberty, 

and  the  Sciences,  have  often  been  promoted  by 

War. 

The  order  of  the  divine  difpeufations,  or 
the  gradual  advancement  of  religious  know- 
ledge, and  thofe  circunnftances  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  world  which  have  contributed  to  its 
advancement,  are  very  important  objects  of 
attention  to  an  hiftorian  and  divine,  but  it  is 
what  would  be  departing  out  of  my  province 
to  dwell  upon  in  this  place.  This  fubjetl:  has 
l^een  excellently  treated  by  the  late  bifliop  of 

Carlifle, 
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darllfle,  in  his  Conjt derations  on  the  theory  of 
Re/igioni  in  which  performance  he  has  (hovvn, 
from  the  ftate  of  the  world,  as  collected  from 
hiftory,  that  Chrifl  came  in  thefulnefs  oftime^ 
both  when  the  chriftian  do6lrines  were  the 
moil:  wanted,  and  when  every  thing  was  mofl 
favourable  to  their  evidence  and  propagation. 

The  circumftances  of  the  reformation  ought 
alfo  to  be  attended  to  with  the  fame  view, 
arid  it  ought  to  be  confidered  that  the  benefit 
of  the  reformation  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
garded as  confined  to  the  reformed  party. 
The  reformation  was  but  like  a  little  leaven^ 
which  leavened  the  whole  lump.  The  flate 
of  the  catholic  church  is  prodigioufly  better 
than  it  was  before  the  exigence  of  protef- 
tantifm.  There  are  fewer  abufes  in  the  papal 
coriftitution  than  formerly ;  and  popifh  princes, 
though  they  remain  attached  to  the  rites  of 
the  Romifh  church,  have,  in  fa£t,  thrown  off 
all  fubjedlion  to  the  pope.  A  fimilar  fervice 
has  been  done  to  the  church  of  England  by 
the  old  puritans,  and  the  prefent  diflenters. 

Our  greatefi  difficulty  in  tracing  the  con- 

^\^^i  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  government 

of  th^  world  arifes  from  the  ftate  of  war^  in 

which,   upon   the  firfl   reading  of  hiflory, 

G  g  1  mankind 
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mankind   feein  to  have  been  alnaofl:  perpe^ 
tiially  engaged. 

This  is  fo  ftriking  a  circunnflance  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers  of  hiftofy,  that  it  has  been 
afierted,  that  hiftory  contains  nothing  but  a 
view  of  the  vices  and  the  mifery  of  mankind. 
To  me,  however,  and,  I  believe,  to  many- 
others,  this  Inbjetl  appears  in  a  very  different 
light.  Times  of  peace  and  tranquillity  are 
paffed  over  in  filence  by  all  hiftorians,  and  for 
this  reafon  the  face  of  hiftoKy  prefents  fo  hor- 
rid an  afpecl.  But  if  any  perfon  will  take 
the  trouble  to  calculate  accurately,  he  will 
probably  find,  that  war  has  born  no  greater 
a  proportion  to  peace  than  fickneis  has  born 
to  health,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human 
life.  If,  therefore,  the  difeafes  we  are  fubje£t 
to  (the  conflitution  of  our  nature  confidered) 
be  upon  the  whole  falutary,  or  if  that  confti- 
tution  whereby  we  are  expofed  to  them  be  the 
beft  upon  the  whole,  fo  that  we  fhould  rather 
choofe  to  be  expofed  to  them  than  not,  no 
particular  obje£lion  Vv'ill  lie  to  the  conduct  of 
Providence  on  accoj^uit  of  the  evils  of  war. 

If,  moreover,  we  confider  that  the  num- 
bers llain  in  battle  are  abfolutely  inconl^er- 
able  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  die  a  natural 

death. 
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death,  even  in  very  deftiuclive  wars,  and  that  the 
plague,  the  fmail-pox,  and  many  other  difor- 
ders,  do  vaftly  more  execution  than  the  fvvord ; 
and  befides,  that,  with  refpe(Sl  to  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  who  actually  perifli  in  war,  the 
courfe  of  nature  may  poffihly  have  been  but 
little  anticipated;   we  lliall  fee  reafon  to  con-- 
elude,  that,  provided  pollerity  be  in  any  refpeft 
better  for  the  war,   the  lives  loft  in  it  were 
very   well  loft.     Coniidering  what  kind  of 
perfons  compofe  the  bulk  of  our  modern  ar- 
mies, it  may,  without  any  hefitation,  be  faid, 
that  it  is  more  than  probable,  in  no  other  way 
could  they  have  done  their  country  fo  much 
fervice. 

In  all  fpeculations  of  this  nature,  war  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  confined  to  thofe  who  are 
fufferers  by  it.  For  certainly,  it  would  be 
very  abfurd  to  confider  all  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, or  France,  as  in  a  ftate  of  war  during 
the  period  of  their  late  mutual  hoftilities,  Vvheii 
the  far  greater  part  of  them  were  very  incon- 
{iderably  affected  by  it,  paying  only  a  few 
taxes  extraordinary  on  that  account.  This 
inconvenience  (to  recur  to  our  former  ailu- 
(iqn)  is  like  nothing  m.orc  than  a  flight  cold, 

G  g  3  a  tern- 
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a  temporary  headach,  or  fuch  pains  as  pafs 
every  day  without  any  attention. 

The  nature  and  neceffity  of  evils  in  general, 
I  fhall  not  undertake  to  difcufs,  as  it  belongs 
wholly  to  another  fubje6t.  I  fhall  only,  in 
this  place,  confider  whether,  allowing  the 
neceffity  of  human  nature  being  what  it  is  in 
other  refpe^ls,  the  difpofition  to  hoftility  has 
not,  upon  the  whole,  been  ferviceable  to  man^ 
kind,  and  whether  they  would  not  have  been 
in  a  worfe  fituation  without  that  difpofition. 

Now  it  appear^  to  me,  that,  in  early  ages, 
before  mankind  had  acquired  a  taile  for  intel- 
lectual pleafures,  when  they  ftudied  nothing 
but  the  gratification  of  their  lower  appetites, 
they  would  have  funk  into  a  flate  of  fuch 
grofs  beftiality,  and  have  abufed  their  bodies 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  would  have  been  almofl 
inconfiftent  with  the  continuance  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  falutary  alarms  of 
war,  which  roufed  the  adivity,  and  excite4 
the  ingenuity,  of  men. 

It  is  nothing  but  difficulty  that  can  call 
forth  the  utmoft  efforts  of  our  fliculties;  and 
without  a  dread  of  the  greateft  impending 
evils,  nothing  belonging  to  fcience,  or  whatr 
pver  requires  the  exertion  of  our  intelleduaj 

'  "  ?s« 
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faculties,  could  have  been  carried  on.  Many 
of  the  moft  ufeful  arts  in  civil  life  owe  their 
origin  to  contrivances  for  defence  or  offence 
in  war.  "  Men's  wars  and  treaties,  their 
"  mutual  jealoufy,  and  the  eftablilhments 
"  which  they  devife  with  a  view  to  each 
*«  other,'*  fays  Mr.  Charlevoix,  "  conftitute 
<*  more  than  half  the  occupations  of  mankind, 
*'  and  furnifli  materials  for  the  greateft  and 
'*  moil:  improving  exertions*." 

Mankind  feem  to  have  required  a  greater 
fpur  to  ingenuity  than  merely  the  prolpedl  of 
providing  themfelves  with  the  conveniencies 
of  life,  or  they  would  never  have  procured  thofe 
conveniencies.  It  is  not  even  the  better  liv- 
ing of  the  Endifli  that  can  induce  the  wild 
Irifli  to  quit  his  native  fluggiflinefs,  fo  long  as 
he  can  live  in  his  owii  poor  way.  What 
then  could  reafonably  have  been  expeded  of 
mankind,  when  the  greateft  part  of  them  were 
habituated  to  the  fame  way  of  life?  What 
arts,  fcieiices,  or  improvements  of  any  kind, 
could  have  been  expelled  from  them  ?  It  is 
analogous  to  this,  that,  in  common  life,  we 
fee  the  fear  of  hell  operating  more  powerfully 
vpon  the  fenfual  part  of  mankind,  than  tliC 
f  Voyage  to  Canada. 

P  §  4  profpea 
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profped  of  all  the  pleafures  of  virtue,  or  the 
hope  of  heaven. 

With  refpe6t  to  thofe  things  with  which 
the  happinefs  of  mankind,  either  in  a  private 
or  focial  capacity,  are  moft  clofely  connected, 
as  religion,  liberty,  and  the  fciences;  it  is  an 
undeniable  flufl,  that  they  have  been  chiefly 
promoted  by  events  which,  at  firft  fight,  ap- 
peared the  moft  difaftrons. 

There  is  nothing  which  chriftians  of  all 
profefiions  dread  more,  and  more  conftantly 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  (and  all  this  juftly), 
than  perfeciiiioh,  though  all  hiftory  informs 
us,  that,  in 'general,  nothing  has  been  more 
favourable  to  the  fprcad  of  the  tenets  of  the 
perfecuted  party.  Perfecution  inflames  the 
zeal  of  thofe  who  are  perfecuted,  and  this 
fpreads  as  it  were  by  infection.  By  dying  in 
any  caufe,  a  man  gives  a  ftronger  proof  than 
he  could  in.  any  other  way  give,  of  his  owu 
attachment  to  it,  and  his  fleady  faith  in  its 
principles  and  importance ;  a  circumftance 
which  operates  powerfully  on  the  faith  of 
others.  Perfecution  alfo  difperfed  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  chriftianity  in  primitive  times, 
whereby  their  dodlrines  were  fpread  into  coun- 
tries  whither   they    would    otherwife    have 

hardly 
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hardly  reached  at  all,  or  not  till  after  a  much. 
loii2;er  time. 

Martyrs,  likewife,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty 
have  given  the  firmeft  eftablifliment  to  it  in 
any  country.  This  w^as  the  cafe  in  many  of 
the  flates  of  Greece.  How  much  did  the 
tragical  ends  of  Lucretia  and  Virginia  operate 
towards  the  liberty  of  Rome  ?  Numberlefs 
friends  to  the  fame  glorious  caufe  were  made 
in  Holland  by  the  death  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  died  fighting  for  it,  and  in 
England  by  that  of  the  famous  Algernon  Syd^ 
jiey,  who  equally  died  a  martyr  to  it,  though 
.tinder  the  pretence  of  law. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  we  may 
fee  the  benefit  indire6lly  refulting  from  the 
wars  in  which  bigoted  princes  have  been  en- 
gaged, as  they  have  prevented  their  employ- 
ing all  their  power  to  the  extirpation  of  what 
they  thought  to  be  herefy  ;  and  by  this  means 
the  propagation  of  truth  has  been  greatly  fa- 
voured. The  biHiop  of  Ofma,  confeflbr  to 
Charles  V.  advifed  him  to  behave  with  gene- 
rolity  to  his  prifoner  Francis  L  as  the  only 
fneans  of  flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks, 
and  extinguifhing  the  Lutheran  herefy,  which 
Jie  faid  increafed  every  day,  and  would  in- 

creafe 
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creafe  more,  if  their  differences  continued, 
but  might  eafily  be  deftroyed  if  the  princes 
were  united  among  themfelves*.  His  bro- 
ther Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  defer  his  perfe- 
cuting  meafures  by  his  wars  with  the  Turks. 
And,  to  mention  one  inftance  more,  Henry  II. 
of  France  acknowledged  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  that,  after  the  peace  concluded  be- 
tween him  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  it  was  the 
defign  of  that  king  to  extinguifh  the  fmalleft 
fpark  of  herefy  in  the  low  countries,  and  to 
join  his  arms  to  thofe  of  France,  to  attack  the 
new  fedaries  with  their  joint  forces  -f.  How 
thefe  projects  were  providentially  defeated, 
the  hiftory  of  the  fucceeding  times  will  fhow. 
Though  the  fciences  feem  to  be  utterly 
repugnant  to  war,  and,  in  general,  certainly 
futFer  by  it,  the  caufe  of  learning  hath  often 
been  remarkably  ferved  by  it.  Learned  men 
flee  from  the  leat  of  war,  and  thereby  their 
knowledge  becomes  difperfed  into  countries 
into  which  they  would  never  have  been  in- 
duced to  carry  it,  by  any  motive  whatever. 
This  happened  at  the  ta-king  of  Conftanti- 
nople  by  the  Turks,   when  the  learned  men, 

*  Beaufobre's  Hiftoire  de  la  ReforiTjation,  vol.  iii.  p.  ja6, 
f  Thuani  Hift.  Lib.  22, 

whQ 
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who  had  no  favour  fhown  them  by  their  new 
mafters,  fled  into  Italy,  and  eftabhlhed  fchools, 
in  which  they  taught  their  own  literature  for 
a  fubfiftence.  Barbarous  nations  generally 
gain  arts,  fciences,  religion,  and  a  better  form 
of  government,  by  being  conquered  by  a  ci- 
vilized iiation,  and  they  have  likewife  often 
acquired  them  by  conquering  the  nation 
which  was  pofleffed  of  them,  inftances  of 
which  will  appear  in  the  fubfequent  obferva-* 
tions  on  the  effedls  of  conquefty  which  is  ge* 
nerally  confidered  as  the  laft  and  the  woril 
evil  that  can  be  fuffered  by  war. 


LECTURE    LXVIIL 

Beneficial  Effe&s  of  Conquejis :  made  with  tJjQ 
moft  Eafe  where  they  are  the  moft  wanted. 
Benefits  accruing  to  barbarous  Nations  firom 
(conquering  civilized  ones,  or  firom  being  con^ 
quered  by  them,  ^he  JVorld  a  Gainer  by  the 
Roman  Conquefis,  exemplified  in  fieveral  Coun- 
i,ries,  Examples  of  Men  doing  more  Good  by 
their  Deaths  than  by  their  Liv^s.  Advan^ 
fag^s  rej}{ltin^  firom  th^  Feudal  fFars,  and 

firom. 
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from  the  Ahufes  of  Popery,  Moral  Maxims 
of  Conducl  deduced  from  our  Obfervation  of 
the  Divme  Being  producing  Good  by  Aleans 
of  Evil. 

The  efFecls  of  conqiiefls  have  often  been 
remarkably  happy,  and  not  lefs  fo  to  the 
conquered  than  the  conquering  people.  It 
doth  not  appear,  from  the  hiftory  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  that  commerce  alone  (if 
the  induftry  of  men  could  have  been  fo  far 
roiiled  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  it  on  with- 
out war)  would  have  promoted  fuch  an  inter- 
courfe  between  different  nations,  and  have 
brought  them  fo  hv  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other, as  was  requifite  for  curing  their  mutual 
prejudices,  for  improving  their  genius  and 
tempers,  and  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for 
a  fufficiently  extenfive  benevolence. 

Hiflory  informs  us,  that  it  was  war,  and 
war  only,  which,  making  it  impoff.ble  for 
the  Edomites,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Palef^ 
tine  to  flay  at  home,  forced  them  to  feek  fetr 
tlements  on  the  coafls  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  promoted  the  intercourfe  of  that  part -of 
the  world  with  Greece  ;  the  confequence  of 
which  was,  the  amazing  improvement  of  that 

country, 
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country,  and  its  making  a  figure  which  will, 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  attract  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind. 

Conquefts  have,  in  general,  been  made 
with  the  mofl  eafe,  when  the  government  of 
the  conquered  people  was  grown  very  cor- 
rupt, and  a  change  of  mafters  was  neceflary 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  This  was  re- 
markably the  cafe  of  the  Greek  empire.  The 
feveral  provinces  of  it  were  oppreiTed  with 
exceffive  taxes,  which  made  them  glad  to  take 
fhelter,  as  it  were,  from  greater  evils  under 
the  government  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks, 
who  had  not  the  luxury,  or*  the  wants,  of 
their  former  mafters. 

We  fee  the  benefit  accruing  to  a  barbarous 
nation  from  their  conquefl  of  a  civilized  one 
in  the  conquefts  which  the  Saracens  made 
upon  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire, 
whereby  they  came  into  pofl'efiion  of  their 
fciences  ;  in  the  conqueft  of-  Perfia,  and  the 
feat  of  the  Saracen  empire,  by  the  Tartars; 
who  immediately  adopted  the  religion,  and 
foon  became  enamoured  of  the  fciences,  of 
the  people  they  had  conquered.  And  no  na- 
tion ever  fubdued  the  Chinefe,  without  con- 
3  forming 
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forming  to  their  wife  laws,  curioms,  and 
manners,  in  every  refpe£l.  The  con qu eft  of* 
Greece  by  the  Romans  extended  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Grecian  arts,  and  made  the  Ro- 
mans learned  and  pohte;  and  their  conquefts 
of  other  nations  contributed  to  civiUze  them 
as  much. 

There  was  hot  perhaps  a  country  conquei'ed 
hy  the  Romans,  but  may  be  clearly  fhown  t6 
have  been  a  confiderable  gainer-  by  its  fub- 
je(£lion,  and  by  being  incorporated  into  that 
vaft  and  wonderfully  compadled  fyftern.  All 
Europe  was  in  a  moft  difordered  uncivilized 
ftate  before  the  Roman  conquefts ;  nor  doth 
it  appear  that  any  other  more  expeditious,  or 
more  eftedlual,  method  could  have  been  found 
to  civilize  them. 

Gaul  m'anifeftly  found  its  account  in  being 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  Before  that  event, 
there  were  no  arts  or  commerce  in  Gaul,  ex- 
cept at  Marfeilles,  a  colony  of  Greeks ;  but  af- 
terwards, Aries,  Autun,  Lyons,  and  Triers, 
became  flouriftiing  cities.  They  peaceably 
enjoyed  their  municipal  laws,  in  fubordina* 
tion  to  the  regulations  of  the  Romans,  and 
they  were  animated  by  a  very  extcnfive  com-^ 

merce. 
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merce.  The  like  was  the  cafe  with  Britain, 
Spain,  and  all  the  northern  nations  conquered 
by  the  Romans. 

Polybius  fuppofes  that  Greece  became  more 
populous  and  flouriihing  after  the  eftablifhing 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  that  country.  Syria 
was  certainly  never  fo  happy  as  under  the 
Romans;  and  Strabo  praifes  the  fuperior  po- 
licy of  the  Romans  with  regard  to  the  finances 
of  Egypt;,  above  that  of  their  former  mo- 
«archs;  and  no  part  of  adminiftration  is  (o 
eflential  to  the  happinefs  of  a  people. 

The  eafy  communication  which  the  unifor- 
mity of  government  eftablifhed  through  that 
vaft  em.pire,  favoured  the  propagation  of  the 
gofpel  through  all  the  countries  of  which  it 
confided.  And,  to  conclude,  there  may  per- 
haps be  fomething  in  what  an  ingenious  au- 
thor has  advanced,  that  large  empires  extend 
the  genius  of  mankind.  I  fuppofe  he  means 
by  fuggefting  great  projects ;  in  many  refpe61:s, 
giving  a  greater  fcope  to  the  faculties  of  men's 
minds,  and  fupplying  a  great  objeft  to  the 
imagination.  And  there  is  certainly  more  of 
grandeur,  and  what  we  may  call  the  fublime, 
m  the  Roman  hiflory,  than  the  Grecian,  not- 

withftanding. 
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withftanding,  in  almoft  every  other  refpe(£t, 
the  latter  be  the  more  agreeable  object. 

It  juftly  fhocks  our  humanity  to  read  of 
thoufands  of  brave  men  being  cut  off  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  to  go  over  in  our  imagi- 
nation all  the  defolation  and  diftrefs  of  every 
kind,  which  war  fpreads  through  a  country  ; 
but  we  ought  to  confider,  what  a  foundation 
for  future  and  general  happinefs  thole  tempo- 
rary evils  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  be  laying.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
always  fee  the  particular  advantages  accruing 
to  a  country  from  thofe  fhocks  that  are  given 
to  it ;  but,  in  fome  cafes,  as  in  thofe  men- 
tioned above,  it  requires  no  great  penetration 
to  perceive  them  pretty  diftincflly. 

To  mention  a  recent  and  flriking  inllance 
of  this  kind,  but  of  a  more  private  nature. 
Can  we  conceive  it  poffible  that  Jean  Calas  of 
Thouloufe  could  have  done  a  tenth  part  of  the 
fervice  to  his  country  by  his  life,  which  it  is 
probable  he  has  done  by  his  death,  in  the  ab- 
horrence of  bigotry,  which  his  unjuil:  and  tra- 
gical end  has  raifed  in  a  great  part  of  that  na- 
tion, and  in  affording  a  fubjed:  for  a  book 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  fo  much  fervice  to  the 

caufe 
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caufe  of  religious  liberty  as  that  of  Voltaire's 
upon  toleration,  and  other  writings  of  a  fimi- 
lar  tendency  ?  I  (hall  now  return  to  examples 
of  a  more  general  nature. 

It  has  been  obferved  before  j  that  the  con- 
flant  wars  of  the  feudal  princes  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  the  civil  liberty  we  now  enjoy,  by 
obliging  thofe  princes  to  grant  the  people  great 
privileges,  in  return  for  the  fupplies  neceflary 
for  carrying  on  their  wars.  And  thus  evils 
of  all  kinds,  in  this  and  many  other  cafes, 
have  been  feen,  under  the  government  of 
God,  to  have  been  the  occafion  of  greater  hap- 
pinefs  than  could,  in  the  common  courfe  of 
things,  have  taken  place  without  them. 

The  intolerable  abufes  of  popery  were  the 
means  of  exciting  fuch  an  attention  to  the 
fubje6l  of  thofe  abufes,  as  brought  on  a  quicker 
and  more  extenfive  fpread  of  religious  know- 
ledge than  would,  probably,  have  taken  place 
without  thofe  abufes.  Had  not  two  or  three 
of  the  popes  immediately  before  the  reforma- 
tion, and  particularly  Alexander  VI.  been  fo 
abominably  wicked;  had  not  Julius  II.  beea 
ambitious;  had  not  Leo  X.  been  profufe  and 
extortionate  ;  had  not  the  abufe  of  indulgences 
been  fo  fhamelefs.,  this  part  of  Europe  might 

Vol.  II.  H  h  have 
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have  been  but  little  improved  in  religious 
knowledge,  notwithftanding  the  revival  of 
letterSj  and  the  invention  of  printing. 

Popery,  during  the  prevalence  of  it,  was 
attended  with  leveral  accidental  advantages. 
The  monks  were  fond  of  de'fert  places,  which 
occalioned  the  cultivation  of  many  of  them, 
by  drawing  a  concourle  of  people  after  them; 
fo  that  many  flourishing  towns  were  built,  in 
places  where  we  fliould  leafl:  of  all  expert 
them.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  Ha- 
lifax in  Yorkfhire, 

Popery  connedled  the  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, which  was  in  danger  of  being  disjoined 
by  the  difmembering  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  fuperflition  of  that  fyftem  provided  an 
afylum  for  the  remains  of  learning  in  thofe 
barbarous  ages,  and  by  loofening  men*s  at- 
tachment to  the  Greeian  feels  of  philofophy, 
broke  the  progrefs  of  authority  in  matters  of 
fcience;  thereby  leaving  men  at  liberty  to 
follow  their  own  genius,  without  depriving 
them  of  any  benefit  they  could  receive  from 
the  labours  of  thofe  who  had'  gone  before 
them. 

There  was  hardly  any  event  in  hiftory  fo 
calamitous  to  Europe  in  general  as  i/je  Cru- 

fadeSy 
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fades^  and  befides  the  numbers  who  loft  their 
lives  in  thole  mad  expeditions,  they  brought 
back  the  leprofy,  which  deftroyed,  and  made 
wretched^  greater  numbers  at  home.  But  it 
fliould  be  confidered  that  it  was  a  great  means 
of  eftabhfhing  the  liberties  of  the  lower  orders 
of  men,  difperfing  th6  wealth,  and  breaking 
the  power  of  the  great  barons,  of  bringing 
Europe  acquainted  with  the  eaftern  world, 
and  of  introducing  much  ufeful  knowledge, 
in  which  this  part  of  the  world  was  then 
greatly  deficient. 

Upon  the  whole,  fo  evident  is  the  tendency 
of  the  moft  difaftrous  events  which  disfigure 
the  face  of  hiflory,  upon  our  firft  looking  on 
it,  to  bring  about  the  moft  happy  and  defirable 
flate  of  things,  and  fo  fuperlatively  efficacious 
is  their  operation  for  this  purpofe  (or  at  leaft 
fo  clofe  is  the  connexion  they  have  with  what 
appears,  even  to  us,  to  be  the  beft  part  of  the 
conditution  of  things)  that  the  more  we  ftudy 
the  works  of  Providence,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
nature,  the  more  reafon  (hall  we  fee  to  be  fa- 
tished  with,  and  to  rejoice  in,  all  the  fair  con- 
clufions  we  can  draw  from  them.  The  more 
we  ftudy  hiftory  in  this  view,  the  more  tho- 
roughly ftiall  we  be  fatisfied  with  our  fituatiou 

H  h  a  and 
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and  connexions,  the  more  will  our  gratitude 
to  the  wife  and  kind  author  of  the  univerfe  be 
inflamed,  and  the  more  defirous  fhall  we  be  to 
promote,  by  our  condu6l,  and  by  methods  of 
operation  of  which  we  are  able  to  judge,  that 
end,  which  we  perceive  the  Divine  Being  is 
purfuing,  though  by  methods  of  operation  of 
which  we  are  not  always  competent  judges, 
And  which,  therefore,  we  ought  not  to  attempt 
to  imitate. 

Let  the  plain  duties  of  morality  be  our  rule 
of  life.  We  fee  and  experience  their  happy 
effe<5ls.  But  let  us  acquiefce  in  the  Divine 
conduct,  when  we  fee  him  producing  the  fame 
good  and  glorious  ends,  by  means  which  are 
apt  at  firil:  to  alarm  our  narrow  appreheniions, 
on  account  of  their  feeming  to  have  a  contrary 
tendency. 


ERRATUM. 
P.  206,  lines  14,  15,  de'e  or  be  employed  as  a  journeyman. 
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ACTS  of  Parliament,  give  hints  of  manners  and  cnftoms, 
vol.  i.  p.  383. 

■■  proclaimed  openly  in  every  county  till 

the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  i.  384. 

Addlfons  treatife  on  medals  recommended,  i.  128. 

jEra^  the  Chriftian,  began  to  be  ufed  about  360  years  after 
the  birth  of  Chrill,  i,  222.  The  Greeks  for  a  long  time 
had  no  fixed  sera,  i.  138,  221.  The  sera  of  Nabonaffar, 
i.  221.  Of  the  Seleucidae,  i.  222.  Of  the  Hegyra,  ih'id. 
That  which  was  ufed  formerly  in  Spain,  ibid.  Of  the 
battle  of  Aclium,  ihid.  Of  Dioclefian,  and  of  Yefdigerd, 
i.  223.  Cautions  in  comparing  the  ieras  with  one  ano- 
ther, ibid. 

-^yY?//^/f?i'j  Hiftory  of  Juftinian,  i.  319. 

Agriculture,  deferves  particular  attention,  vol.  ii.  i  88.  How 
beft  encouraged,  ii.  190,  Wliether  bounties  arc  proper, 
ibid.  Advantages  of  agriculture  and  commerce  reciprocal, 
ii.  193. 

—  ■    ■ much  promoted  in  China  and  Switzerland,  ii.  194. 

Imperfe61:  ftate  oi,  in  England  formerly,  ii.  195.  La- 
bour the  fource  oi  wealth  and  of  every  advantage,  ii. 
196,    197. 

Alcibiades,  ill-treatment  of,  advantageous  to  his  country, 
i.  84. 

Ah'houjes,  and  other  places  of  entertainment,  a  great  nui- 
fance,  ii.  167. 

Ambition,  makes  a  better  ftatefman  than  avarice,  ii.  122. 

American  Indians,  fond  of  their  roving  way  of  life,  ii.  126. 
Their  metliod  of  making  hatchets,  ii.  201. 

Ammianus  Afarcellinns's  Hiilory,   i.  3 1 9. 

Ancient  nations,  military  power  of,  accounted  for,  ii.  366, 

Anderfon,  extradl  from,  ii.  236.  His  genealogies,  the'^largeft 
and  moft  complete  body  of,  i.  271. 

Anmus  of  Viterbo,    his  pretended  ancient  writings,    impofi- 
tions,  i.   148. 

Anjlns  Voyage,  entertaining,  i.  46, 

H  h  3  Antiquities 
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Antiquities,  Greek  and  Roman,  colle6led  by  Graevius  and 
Gronovius,  an  immenfe  work,  i.  322. 

■        •  Greek,  Potter's  commended,  ibid. 

Roman,  Kcnnet's,  ibid. 

Appian's  Hiftory,  i.  302. 

Apprentices,  law  relating  to,  an  impediment  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  arts,  ii.  2g6. 

Ari/iocracy,  how  different  from  Defpotifm,  ii.  99.  What 
_  depends  on  the  number  of  its  members,  ibid.  Libels  pe- 
cirliarly  obnoxious  in  this  government,  ii.  lOl. 

Ariftotle's  idea  of  the  conltitution  of  flates  very  imperfe6l, 
ii.  70. 

Armies,  landing,  and  militias,  ii.  363 — 369.  Regulation 
and  pay  of,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  ii.  375 — 379. 
Mercenaries  dangerous,  ii.  380.  Buying  off  a  war  more 
dangerous,  ibid. 

Arrian's  H'likory  and  Enchiridion,  commended,  i.  291. 

Arts  and.  Sciences,  periods  in  the  hiftory  of,  ii.  31 — 36.  Con- 
nexion between,  ii.  212 — 215.  By  the  knowledge  of, 
happinefs  increafed  in  modern  times,  ii.  215 — 220. 

Arts  and  Manufatlures,  encouraged  by  government,  ii.  203 — 
205.  How  they  increafe  the  power  of  a  ftate,  ii.  209. 
Numbers  of  perfons  employed  in  them,  ii.  211. 

Arundelian  wjiSrZ'/^i  valuable,  i.  120.    When  compofed,  i.  138. 

Afia,  at  what  time  it  exhibits  in  hiflory  the  moft  inviting 
fpecSlacIe,  ii.  28. 

Ajjerius,  his  life  of  Alfred,  i.  334. 

Angujian  K'iftory,  the  writers  of,  i.  31O. 

Augujhis  admoniflied  his  officers  by  paffages  of  hiftorians,  i.  51. 

Ahirelius,  M.  pleafmg  anecdote  of,  i.  70. 

Aiirclius  FiiUrh  chara6ler  and  hiftory,  i.  315. 

B 

Bacon^s,  fir  Francis,  Life  of  Henry  VIL  commended,  i.  363. 

lord,  remark  of,  i.  53. 

Baker,  Rich,  his  chronicle,  i.  355. 

Balance  of  power,  in  ftates,  particularly  in  England,  ii.  loa 

—  112,  370. 
Barons,  greater  and  lefs,  ii.  150. 
Beccaria,  on  crimes,  ii,  299,   300. 
Bcde's  Hiftory,  i.  328. 
Bell  farms,  i.  87. 
BeWs  Travels  q  u  oted,  i  i .  127. 
Benfon,  Dr.  mentioned,  i.  x. 

BentivogUoh 
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Bcnt'iJOgUo^s  Hi^ory  commended,  i.  402. 

Bcrin?;tons  Life  of  A.belard  coa-. mended,  i.  407. 

^i/A  a  reprefentativc  of  money,  ii.  262. 

Biop-aphia  Brhaiwica  commended,  ii.  5. 

Bodleian  library,  i.  383. 

Birch's  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  364. 

^/^r/:/?(3«^'5  Commentaries,  \.  fref.  vi.  377. 

Bla'trs  Chronology  commended,  i.  268. 

Bchngbrokc,  lord,  extra6ls  from,  i.  47,  48,  53,  142;  ii- 
10,    '7,   24,  27. 

Boi^    4bhe  de,  his  remark,  ii.  423. 

v6o««/?V5  on  exportation  of  corn,  ii.  190,  1 91. 

j?ra.r-?5«'.f  Code  of  Common  Law,  i.  3^9,   370. 

Brady's  Old  EngliflT  Hiftory  and  Gloffary,  i.  377. 

Bridone's  Travels,  extratl  from,  ii.  205. 

Briti/I:,  Co,  flhutlon,  the  excellence  of,  acknowledged  by  Ivfoi^- 
tefquieu  and  V'oitaire,  i.  c6. 

Bnt'ifh  hiftonans,  and  their  chi'ra6lers,  i.  328 — 330. 

Briton,  an  excellent  Frencli  manual  of  our  lav.'^s,  i.  372. 

Brompton  s,  (Jchn)  Chronicle  commended,  i.  348. 

Burnet's  Hiftory  of  his  own  times,  i.  356.  of  the  Refor- 
mation, i,  366. 

c 

C^/2?r'i  Commentaries,  character  of,  i.  306,   307. 

Calas,  condemned  to  the  wheel,  ii.  176.     His  death  of  greap 

fervice  to  his  ccantry,  ii.  464. 
Camd.ns  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  364. 
Cayitacuzenas  (John),  hh  Hiftojy  commended,  i.  320. 
CapitoUve  marbles  valuable,  i,  120. 

Caradoais's  Hiftory  of  the  petty  Kings  in  Wales,  i.  330. 
Cato's  chara6ler  in  Salluft,  i.  69. 
Caxtons,  I'Vm.  Hiftory  begun  by  the  Monks  of  St.  Alban's, 

^-  35  ^• 

Chalcondiles,  Laonicus^  his  Hiftory,  i.  321. 

Chmi'-irf  Rc:ords,  where  kept,  i.  388,  389.  Moft  of  them 
deftroyed  by  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler,  i.  389. 

Characters  and  order  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiitorians,  i. 
283—321. 

Charlevoix'  Travels,  extrafts  and  obfervations  from,  concern- 
ing the  American  Indians,  ii.  126,   173,  201,  301. 

0<:^?t  of  Biography,  i.  274 — -277. 

of  Hiftory,  i.  271 — 273. 

Child's  (lir  Jojiah)  obfervation  on  colonics,  ii.  244. 

H  h  4  Chlng, 
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China,  perfection  of  complaifance  in,  ii.  282.  Extremely 
populous,  ii.  341 — 348. 

Cbroyiology,  Ancient,  defeftive,  i.  136 — 142.     Corredled  by 

]    iir  Ifaac  Newton,  i.  165 — 177. 

Chronological  tables,  i.  266 — 268. 

C:ccrQ' i  paflion  for  fame,  i.  69. 

Letters,  the  hiflorical  ufe  of,  i.  148.  ■ 

Clarendon's  Hiflory,  character  of,  i.  356. 

Claudiuses  expedition  to  Britain,  remark  on,  i.  70. 

^'/rt'ivig-L-ro'.f  Hiilory  of  Mexico,  ii.  303 — 324. 

Clergy,  from  fu  perdition  are  confidered  a  diftintSl  order  of 
men,  ii.  97. 

Codrus,  i.  73. 

Coinage,  nothing  charged  for  it  in  England,  ii.  256. 

Cqins  and  Medals,  their  origin,  and  their  ufe  in  hiftory,  i. 
J2I,  &c.  Progrefs  of  the  manner  of  writing  traced  by 
them,  i.  127.  Ancient  and  modern  compared,  i.  129 
— 132. 

Coins,  Englifli,  i.  243 — 246.  Table  of,  i.  247.  Gold  firft 
coined  by  Edward  III.  anjl  no  copper,  by  authority,  be- 
fore James  I.  i.  245.  The  proportion  money  has  borne 
to  commodities  from  time  to  time,  i.  249 — 254.  Ac- 
count of  French  money  from  Voltaire,  i.  254 — 257. 

Coke's  Inflitutes,  and  complete  Copyholder,  i.  375. 

Colbert,  willing  to  deprefs  the  indultry  of  the  country,  ii.  232. 

C(ildens  Hiftory  of  thp  Five  Nations,  ii.  384. 

Colonics,  nfe  of,  to  a  commercial  flatc,  ii.  242 — 244.  Dif- 
ference between  ancient  and  modern,  ii.  242,   243. 

Comines,  Philip  de,  an  excellent  hillorian,  i.  404. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures,  Hiftorv  ot,  ii.  37 — 43. 

Commerce,  its  rife,  ii.  221.  Its  effeCts  on  the  minds  of 
men,  ii.  221 — 223.  Its  immediate  and  principal  advan- 
tage to  a  date,  ii.  223—225.  What  exportations  and  im- 
portations peculiarly  valuable,  ii.  226,  227.  Commerce 
promotes  the  landed  interejl,  ii.  229,  It  is  fometimes  luirt 
by  the  interference  of  the  legiflature,  ii.  230 — 232.  In 
fomc  cafes  companies  ferviceable  to  it,  ii.  232! — 234.  Ob- 
ftrudtions  to  it,  ii.  234.  Uniformity  of  weights  and  mea- 
fures  facilitates  it,  ii.  236.  Account  of  the  fludtuatlon  of 
commerce,  from  Anderfon,  ii.  236.  National  jealoufy 
of  tratje  injurious,  ii.  238 — 240.  Money  of  eminent  ule 
in  commerce,  ii.  247.  Whether  paper- money  ufeful, 
ii.  262 — 264. 

Common-place  book,  how  to  be  made,  i.  279. 

Compcndiims, 


INDEX. 

CompendiNms,  iifeful  in  ftudying  hiftory,  i.  260 — 264.  Se- 
veral mentioned,  i.  265. 

pompenfhtion  Ihoiild  be  made  to  an  innocent  man  charged 
with  a  crime,  ii.  I7g. 

Condemned  criminals,  tlie  notion  that  thdr  repentance  pre- 
pares them  for  future  happincls  falfe  and  dangerous,  ii.  166. 

Confinement  of  criminals  togetiier,  a  fchool  of  vice,  ii. 
167,   168. 

Conqiicfis,  condudl  of  nations  with  refpe6i:  to,  ii.  371.  Their 
beneficial  efFedls,  ii.  460 — 463.  Romans  faid  to  be  the 
only  people  enriched  by  conquefts,  ii.    373.     Comp.  ii. 

391—393-,  .  ^ 

ConJicUations  firfi:  invented  at  the  time  of  tiie  Argonautlc  ex- 
pedition, i.  1 86. 

Cornelia's  jufl  turn  of  thinking,  i.  67. 

Corporations^   Rife  of,  ii.  149. 

Cortez^  an  inflance  of  the  reverfe  of  fortune,  i.  87, 

Cottotis  [{w'John)  library,  i.  382 — 385. 

Cotton's  (fir  Robert)  Abridgment  of  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
cords, pubhlhed  by  Prynne,  i.  38  5. 

Covetous  perfons,  the  large  fortunes  they  leave  foon  dlfH- 
pated,  i.  92. 

Courage,  necefTary  in  v/ar,  11,  373.  Sources  and  reafons  of, 
ii.  373,  374,  383,  384.  Invaders  have  generally  more 
than  the  invaded,  11.  383. 

Coujjumier  de  Normatidy,  an  ancient  law  book,   i.  368. 

Crimc:^  ^  prudent  leglllature  will  endeavour  to  prevent, 
ii.  167. 

Craefus,    the   firfl    prince    mentioned   y/ho  .coined    money, 

i.    122. 

Curt i us,  i.  73. 

Cujlom  has  the  force  of  lav/,  ii.  163, 

<?yf/<'j  explained,  i.  2iO — 212. 

D 

JDalrymple  on  feudal  property,  i.  377. 

JDamJh  period  of  our  hiflory,  how  to  be  learned,  i.  336 — 339. 

Daries,   i.  122. 

Daz'ila's  Hifl:ory  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  France  commended,  i. 

1 10,  402.   What  the  duke  d'Epernon  faid  of  it,  1.  1 10. 
Decern  Scriptores,  i.  362. 
Decker's,  fir  fFiiliam,  maxim,  ii,  224. 
Decretals,  are  acknowledged  to  be  forgeries,  i.  14S, 
De  Lo/mc,  referred  to,  ii.  77,  79. 

Democracy 


INDEX. 

Democracy,  its  advantages,  ii.  82. 

Defpotifm,  fome  nations  attached  to,  ii.  7^. 

Diccto,  Ralph  dt\  an  Englifli  hiftorian,  who  was  admired  by 
Selden,  i.  345. 

Diggs's  Complete  Ambafiador,  i.  381. 

Dio  CaJJJui's  Hiftory,  i.  309 — 31 1. 

Dlodorus  Skulus,  his  hiftory,  i.  289. 

D'lomfius  HalkarnaJJcnJis,  an  excellent  hiftorian,  i.  295^ 
297. 

Divine  Providence,  overrules  the  paflions  and  powers  of  w-.n 
to  benevolent  purpofes,  ii.  14,  452 — 459.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  human  affairs,  the  nobleft:  objeft  of  attention  to 
an  hiftorian,  i.  78 — 85;  ii.  435 — 44?.  By  tl'is  ftudy 
the  marks  of  progrefs  towards  a  ilate  of  greater  knowledge, 
fecuritv,  and  happinefs,  may  be  obferved,  i.  3 ;  ii.  441 — 
449. 

DocJor  and  Student,  i.  375. 

Doomfdayhook,  i.  392. 

Doree's  reply  to  Charles  IX.  i.  72. 

Duelling,  a  barbarous  and  abfurd  cuftom,  ii.  394,  395. 

E 

Eadmcrus,  his  Hiftory  publiflied  by  Selden,  commended  by 

Nicholfon,  i.  342. 
Ealrcd's  Genealogy  of  our  Kings  to  Henry  II.  i.  343. 
Ecckjiajlical  writers  throw  light  on  civil  hiftory,  i.  365. 
Eclipfes,  of  ufe  to  afcertain  the  time  of  events  in  hiftory,  i, 

179.     Principal   eclipfes   taken   notice   of   by   hiftorians, 

quoted  from  Fergufon,  i.  180,   181. 
Education  of  youth,    its  importance,  ii.   277.     Eflay  on,  i. 

1—38. 
EdziYird  II.  his  life  accurately  written  by  fir  Thomas  De  la 

More,    i.   362.     His  hiftory  alfo  written   by  fir  Henry 

Cary,  i.  363. 
Edward  \1.  his  Diary,  written  by  his  own  hand,  publifhed 

by  Burnet,  i,  364. 
Epitomes  of  hiftory  commended,  i.  265. 
Eratojlhencs  and  Apollodorus,  hiftorians  followed  by  all  chro- 

nologers,  i.  138,   139. 
Ethelward,  or  Elward  Patritius,  a  Saxon  hiftorian,  i.  334. 
Evidence,  its  value  computed  in  ancient  and  modern  hillory, 

i.  103 — no,    142,   143. 

^ ;  in  the  trial  of  criminals,  ii.  175,   176. 

Europe^ 


INDEX. 

Europe^  Hiftory  of,  much  more  interefting  from  the  end  of 

the  15th  century,  ii.  23 — 27, 
irK/;(j^i«j"'i  Roman  hiflory»  a  pretty  good  epitome,  j.  317. 
Exchange,  general  nature  of,   ii.  265 — 267. 
Examples,    good    and   bad,   reprefeated   in    hillory,    tend   to 

flrengthen  vittuous  feiitiments,  i.  62 — 77. 

F 

Fabian,  Robert,  his  Hiftoriarum  Concordantlic,  i.  352. 

Fabius  Max'imus,  inftance  of  his  honourable  conduft,  i.  70. 

Fa£i'iQns,  their  rife,  duration,  and  effedls,  ii.  385 — 390. 

Fei*elon,  the  ingenious  and  excellent ;  inftance  of  his  weak- 
nefs,  i.  75. 

Feudal  fyftem,  not  fully  ell:abliflied  in  England  till  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  ii.  137.  In  what  circum- 
ftances  it  acquired  ftrength,  ii.  140,  141.  Violence  and 
infecurity  in  thole  times,  ii.  141 — 143.  The  number  of 
powers  and  interefts  ftruggling  for  fuperiority  kept  things 
tolerably  well  balanced,  ii.  143,  144.  'Private  confede- 
racies fupplied  the  place  of  civil  union,  ii.  144,  and  knlght- 
erranuiy  arofe  and  prevailed,  ii.  145,  146.  Caufes  of  the 
decline  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  ii.  146—148,  153,  154. 
Some  traces  of  it  Hill,  and  general  obfervations  on  its  pro- 
grefs  and  termination,  ii.  155 — 158.  Manners  of  feudal 
times,  ii.  285. 

Fijher'ies,  valuable  to  a  ftate,  ii.  226. 

Fit-zherbert,  fir  Anthony,  author  of  the  new  Natura  Brs- 
vium,  i.  375. 

Flemings,  led  the  way  in  the  improvements  of  arts  and  ma-f 
nufa61:ures,  ii.  210. 

Fleta,  a  methodical  and  learned  treatife,  i.  370. 

Fleury,  Cardinal,  a  fuccefsful  ftatefman  to  a  very  advanced 
age,  i.  89. 

Florentius  Bravonius,  an  Englifh  hiftorian  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, i.  342. 

Forcji  laws,  rigerous  in  France,  ii.  169. 

Fortefcue,   fir  John,   author    of  De  Laudibus  L-^guni  Angl'tce^ 

France,  hiftory  of,  when  it  began  to  be  interefting,  ii.  26, 
French  baubles  and  modes,   in  the  time  of  Colbert,  coft  Eng- 
land little  lefs  than  800,000  pounds  a  year,  ii.  270. 
^ro'ijpirt,  fir  John,  an  hiftorian  in  the  15th  century,  i.  349, 

^  350; 

Frugality,  favourable  to  population,  ii.  338 — 341. 

Gain 


INDEX. 

G 

Gain  of  a  merchant,  not  always  the  gain  of  the  country  In 

general,  ii.  227. 
Gami7ig,  the  greateft  incentive  to  profligacy  of  every  kind, 

ii.  276. 
General  Biographical  Dictionary,  ii-  5- 
Generations  of  men,  or  intervals  from  father  to  fon,   their 

mean  length,  i.  168. 
German  ftates,   their  ancient  form,  ii.  130 — 132.     Divifion 

of  their  conquered  lands,   ii.  133.     Taxes  of  thofe  times, 


u.  12 
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Allodial  lands  converted  into  feudal,  ii.  137. 


Germany,  when  it  made  a  great  tigure,  ii.  28. 

Gervafe,   an   antiquary  and   hiftorian   in   the   I2th  century, 

'•  344- 
Gia?Tiione^s  hirtory  of  Naples  commended,  i.  402. 
Gildas,   a  Saxon,   wrote  the  hiflory  of  the  Englifli  nation. 


1.  328. 


Glanville,  chief  juflice  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  author  of 
Tratiatus  de  legdnis,  &c.  i.  369. 

Government^  the  icience  of,  the  moft  important  of  all  fciences, 
i.  57 — 60;  ii.  44,  45.  ftill  in  its  infancy,  i.  58.  The 
well-being  of  fociety,  or  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  its 
only  proper  and  general  obje6l,  i.  57,  60.  The  nature 
and  particular  objedts  and  forms  of  civil  government,  ii. 

45—70- 
Government,   monarchical,   its  advantages  and  difadvantages, 

with  various  circumftances  attending  it,  ii.  71.     True  feat 
of  power  in  fuch  governments,  ii.  80,  81,  122. 
Government,  democratical,    its  advantages,  with  various  cij- 

cumftances,  ii.  82 — 98. 
Government,  anftocratical,  various '  circumftances  of,    ii.  98 

-^102. 
Government,  permanent,  ii.  107,  108.  Preferved  by  the  ba- 
lance of  power,  and  liberty  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  ii.  109 
— 115,  and  reverence  for  the  form,  in  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, ii.  1 15 — 1 18. 
Govirnmcnt,  under  any  form,  preferable  to  anarchy  or  barba- 
riim,  ii.  124.  Refinement  in  the  ideas  of  a  people  keeps 
p,ace  with  their  improvement  in  government,  ii.  127,  128. 
Tlie  European  governments,  and  particularly  the  Engliih., 
traced  from  tbeir  hrft  rudiments  to  tbc-ir  jirclcnt  form,  ii. 
129,  &c.  1  he  expellee  of  government  fupported  by  taxes* 
ii.  396 — 4q8. 

Grivvtui 
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Gravius  and  Gronovius,  authors  of  a  colledion  of  a  complete 
body  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  i.  322. 

Green  doth,  a  repofitory  of  court  records,  i.  383. 

Grey's  Memor'ia  Techmca,  1.  277. 

Grofe's  Travels,  a  paffage  from,  ii.  302. 

Giucdardirn  s  hiftory  of  Italy  commended,  i.  402,  404. 

Cmipowder,  the  invention  of,  has  made  a  total  alteration  In 
the  w^hole  fyflem  of  war,  ii.  24,  355. 

H 

Haddington  s  Life  of  Edward  IV.  i.  363. 

Hide's  (Ld.  Ch.  J.)  obfervations  on  a  law  of  king  Canute, 

i.  161,  162. 
Holl,  Edward,  wrote  on  the  wars  between  the  houfcs  of  York 

and  Lancafler,  i,  353. 
Hannibal'' s  power  in  Italy  dreaded  at  Carthage,  i.-  85. 
Harrington' s  Oceana,  i.  58. 
Harris's  hiftory  of  James  I.  Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell, 

commended,  i.  365. 
Harrifon's  and  Hollingfliead's  Chronicle,  greatly  efteemed, 

i-  353'  354-  ' 

Hart  s  Life  of  Guflavus  Adolphus,  commended,  1.  403. 
Hartley's  do61rine  of  aflbciation  of  ideas,  commended,  i.pref.  x. 
Hegyra,  and  method  of  computing  from  it,  i.  223,  224. 
Hemingford's  {IV.)  Chronicle,  from  1066  to  1308,  i.  348. 
Henault's  abridgment  of  French  hiftorv,  commended,  I.  401. 
Hengham,  Sir  Ralph  dc,  chief  juftice  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

his  Summas,  i.  371. 
Henrietta,  Queen  of  Charles  I.  remark  on  her  reverfe  of  for- 
tune, i.  87. 
Henry  V.  his  life  by  Titus  Livius,  i.  363. 
Henry,   archdeacon   of  Huntington,   his   hiftory  concluding 

with  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  i.  344. 
Henry's  (Dr.)  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  x.pref.  vi. 
Heraldry,  its  origin  and  ufe,  i.  132 — 134. 
Herbert's  (lord)  Hiftory  of  Henry  VIII.  i.  364. 
Hereditary  diflin6lions  in  a  ftate  unjuft,  ii.  lOO.   '  « 

Herodian's  hiftory  commended,  i.  316. 

Herodotus,  his  Hiftory  commended,  i.  46.     Its  chara6^er,  i. 
283,  284.     He  derived  his  information  principally  from 
oral  tradition,  i.  10 1. 
Higdens  [Ralph)  Polychronicon,  i.  348. 
History,  the  employment  of  all  perfons,  i.  39,  40. 

♦  ufes  of;  it  amufes  the  imagination  and  interefts  the 

4  paffions. 
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paflions,  i.  43 — 46.  It  improves  the  underftanding,  i.  47 
— 60.  It  tends  to  firengthen  fentiinents  of  virtue,  i.  61 
— 77,  efpecially  as  it  exhibits  the  condu(ft.  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence in  human  affairs,  i.  78,  &c. 

Hijiory,  the  fources  of,  i.  97 — 1^4. 

ufeful  to  young  perfons  without  previous  qualifica- 
tions, i.  196,  197.  Prc-requifites  neceflary  or  ufeful  for 
tliofe  who  have  fcientific  views  in  the  ftudy  of  it,  i,  197 — 

i directions  for  facilitating  the  ftudy  of,  i.  145 — 324. 

Greek  and  Roman,  with  the  chara6ler  of  the  writers 


in  order  of  time,  i.  283 — 324. 

Britifli,  with  the  chara6ler  of  the  writers,  i.  325 — 


330.     Roman  writers  of  afiairs  of  this  ifland,  i.  331,  332. 

Saxon,  of  this  ifland,  i.  332 — 336. 

Danilh,  of  this  ifland,  i.  336,  340. 

Englifh,  principal  authors  of,  from  the  conquefl:  to 


the  end  of  the  15th  century,  i.  340 — 351,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  i6th  century  to  the  prefent  time,  i.  352 — 360, 
Particular  lives  and  reigns,  i.  361 — 365,  and  other  means 
of  information,  i.  365 — 400. 
of  other  nations,  with  the  character  of  the  writers, 


i.  400 — 407. 

the  moil  important  obje6ls  of  attention  to  a  reader  of. 


ii,  I — 43.     Every  thing  is  worthy  of  attention  which  con- 
tributes to  make  a  nation  happy,  ii.  43 — 326  ;  populous, 
327 — 350 ;  and  fecure,    351 — 421.     Some  other  objefls 
worthy  of  attention,  ii.  422 — 468. 
the  firft,  of  our  own  country,  we  have  from  the  Ro- 


mans, 1.  141. 

Hijloriam  to  be  preferred  who  write  of  the  events  of  their 
own  times,  i.  142.  Modern  hifl:ory  beft  underftood  a  con- 
fiderable  time  after  the  events,  i.  143. 

Greek  and  Roman,  in  order  of  time,  with  their  cha- 
racters, i.  283 — 324. 

Hoel  Dhas  laws,  enaited  in  the  tenth  century,  i.  328. 

Hoid'ni^Jhcad'' s  Chronicle,  greatly  efleemed,  i.  353,  354. 

Homer's  poems  founded  on  facl,  i.  1 12. 

Honour^  fenfc  of,  exemplified  by  the  earl  of  Peterborouglij, 
i.  72. 

JHookc^s  Roman  hiflory  commended,  i.  324,  his  obfervations 
on  the  kings  of  Rome,  i.  173. 

Horace,  his  refined  praifcs  of  the  charadler  of  Auguftus,  I<  50. 

Horn,  Aiidrcw,  author  oi  X\\t  Mirrolr  dejujilce,  i.  37 1.  372. 
n  Hovedcn, 


INDEX. 

Hovedcn,  Roger  de,  author  of  a  hiftory  of  England,  to  the 

year  1202,  i.  345. 
Howard,  Mr.  commended,  i.  168. 
Hume's  hiftory,  its  char.aer,  i.  3^7—359;   ^li^  f^^ks  well 

pointed  cut  by  Dr.  Towers,  i.  358  ;  quoted,  ii.  8,  12,  30, 

S3,  331,  345;  jiiil:  obfervations  from,  i.  57,  63,  109,  153; 

ii.  8,  78,  296,  356  ;  his  differtation  upon  the  populoufnefs 

of  ancient  nations  commended,  ii.  345. 


JacoFs  Law  Di6lionary  commend'^d,  i.  377. 

Idlcriefs,  tlie  frrcit  inlet  to  tnc  rnoft  dtftrudxive  vices,  ii.  273. 

'Jealoufy  of  rrade,  how  it  operates,  ii.  239. 

Jcffery  of  Monmouth,  hi^  hiRory,  i,  329. 

Irnprifomnent,  not  delivned  tor  paruftiment,  ii.  179. 

Indians  in  North  America,   their  native  ftrength  of  mind, 

^-  73- 
Ingulphus  of  Croyland,  firft  Englifli  Liftorian  after  the  con- 

queft,   i.  341, 

Inquifitlon^  tribunal  of,  ii.  172. 

Intcrejl  of  money,   ii.  258.     Caufes  of  high.  ii.  259.     On 

•     fixing  the  rate  of,  ii.  261. 

"John,  vicar  of  Tinmouth,  colle£tor  of  Englifh  hiftory  in  ths 
14th  century,  i.  348. 

'Jornandcs' s  Hiftory  01   the  Goths,  i.  318. 

'Journals  of  the  Lords  and  Cominons,  lately  printed,  i.  385. 

Jfcanus,  yofcph,  author  of  a  poem  entitled  Antiocheis,  i,  362. 

judges  fhould  have  no  part  in  the  legillative  or  executive 
power,  i.  174,  175. 

yulian,  period,  i.  217,  218;  year,  i.  114. 

Juries  introduced  into  the  Englifli  courts  in  the  time  of  Al- 
fred, ii.  1 38. 

JujUn'ians  Inftitutes,  i.  323.     PandecSls,  ii.  187. 

K 

Ka'ims's   (lord)  law  trads,  i.  377 ;  ii.  161  ;  commended,  ii. 

180. 
Kippis,  Dr.  mentioned,  i.  pref.  x. 
Knight-errantry,  rife  of,  ii.  145. 
Lmghtofiy  Henry y  wrote  a  chronicle  in  the  14th  century,  i. 

349- 
Knowledge,  feveral  branches  of,  very  ufeful,  as  preparatory  to 
the  accurate  ftudy  of  hiftory,  i.  196 — 205,  225. 

Labour, 


INDEX. 

h 

Lahotir,  the  fource  of  wealth  and  of  every  advantage,  ii.  ic^Sj 
209;  dlvifion  of,  ii.  201. 

■ extreme,  briiigs  on  untimely  old  age,  ii,  348. 

Ladies  Inftructed  by  hiftory,  i.  57. 

Lands,  alienation  of  allowed,  ii.  152,  153. 

Language,  vife  of,  a  guide  to  an  hiftorian,  i.  150 — I  j;4. 

Latins,  firfl  money  coined  by  them,  i.  123. 

Laiv,  Dr.  bifliop  of  Carlille,  his  confiderations  on  the  theory 
of  religion,  i.  451. 

Law  hooks,  ufeful  for  the  moft  valuable  purpofes  of  hiftory, 
i.  368—377. 

Laix',  the  profefTion  of,  always  reckoned  honourable  in  ci- 
vilized countries,  ii.  187. 

Laws  concerning  property,  a  fource  of  hiflorical  knowledge, 
ii.  183 — 186. 

Laws,  their  multiplicity  in  free  ftates,  ii.  346.  Should  be 
uniform,  ii.  161 — 163.  Objedt  of  criminal  law,  ii.  163 — 
172.     Lenity  and  feverity  of  laws,  ii.  168 — 170. 

Laws  and  cufloms,  a  fource  of  hiflorical  knowledge,  i.  155 — 
162. 

L^Enfant's  Hiftory  of  the  councils  of  Pifa,  Confi:ance  and 
Bafil,  i.  406. 

Lcprofy  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Crufades,  ii.  53. 

Lett's  Life  of  Sixtus  V.  commended,  i.  403. 

Letters,  alphabetical,  when  introduced  into  feverral  countries^ 
i.  141. 

Lewis  XL  inftance  of  his  v/eaknefs,  i.  76. 

Lcivis  XIL  a  reply  of,  i.  71. 

Lewis  XIV.  Voltaire's  account  of,  i.  88. 

Liberty,  civil  and  political,  defined,  ii.  60,  61, 

Liberty  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  important  to  the  ftate  and  to 
individuals,  ii.  49,  50,  113. 

Littleton  s  {(w  Thomas)  book  of  tenures,  commended,  i.  374. 

Lives  of  Engliih  writers  by  fcvcral  authors,  i.  399. 

Lizy's  Roman  hillory,  charadler  of,  i.  297. 

io/^m«  very  hurtful,  ii.  167, 

Luxury,  what  kinds  of,  are  hurtful,  ii.  269 — 273-  Pro- 
moted by  the  largoncfs  of  capital  cities,  ii.  275. 

Lyttelions  (lord)  Hiftory  of  Henry  II.  cojnmended,  i.  362. 

M 
Macaulay\  (Mrs.)  mafterly  Hiftory,  i.  359. 
MachiaveVs  Hiftory  of  Florence,  i.  63. 

Maehiiies 
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ATach'incs  for  facilitating  labour,  whether  hurtful  to  popula- 
tion, ii.  332,  333. 

Aladdox's  Pormulare  Anglicanum,  i.  396. 

AfaUros,  Chronicle  of,  i.  346. 

Males^  more  born  than  females,  ii.  349. 

J\'fank'md zxe.  naturally  felfilh,  fenfual,  and  favage,  ii,  279. 

Alanncrs  of  the  ancients,  ii.  280 — 284;  and  of  the  feudal 
times,  ii.  285. 

Manufa£lures  and  commerce,  the  hiftory  of,  ii.  37 — 43. 

Mariamis  Scotus,  an  hiftorian  in  the  eleventh  century,  i.  341. 

AIar)\  queen,  in  her  reign  above  800  proteftants  burned,  ii. 
304;  Jews  were  fpared,  ii.  309. 

Matthczv  of  Weftminfter,  Englifli  hiflorian  to  1307,  i.  349- 

jMedalUons,  i.  124. 

Jliemoires  fur  les  Chinois,  ii.  403. 

A4ica,  inftancc  of  his  braving  death,  i.  73. 

Middktoji  s  life  of  Cicero,  i.  46. 

Millar^  ]\Ir.  on  the  Enghfh  conflitution,  commended,  i.  358. 

Monarchy^  its  advantages  and  difadvantae;es,  ii.  71 — 81. 

Monarchies y  European,  very  diiferent  from  the  ancient,  ii. 
102.  Their  rife,  ih'id.  Their  nobility,  ii.  103.  Thefe 
governments  periuanent,  ibid.  Favour  the  feinale  fex,  ii. 
105.     Not  proper  for  very  extenfive  dominion,  ii.  107. 

Monajl'icon  Anglicanum,  in  3  vols,  folio,  by  fir  William  Dug- 
dale  and  Mr.  Dodfworth,  commended,  i.  398. 

Jlfoney,  a  reprefentative  of  the  commodities  which  may  be 
purchafed  with  it,  i.  226.  Two  things  may  make  an  al- 
teration in  its  reprefentative  power ;  the  change  of  the  idea 
annexed  to  any  common  name  or  fum,  i.  227 — 230,  and 
the  alteration  of  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  of 
money,  and  the  commodities  repreferited  by  it,  i.  231.  Its 
proportion  to  commodities,  i.  235 — 240.  The  only  in- 
convenience attending  a  fmall  quantity  of  current  money  in» 
a  flate,  ii.  253. 

■  value  of,  among  the   Greeks   and  Romans,  taken 

from  Arbuthnot,  i.  232 — 234.    When  firft  flamped  by  the 
Romans,  i.  233.     See  Coins. 

— —  its  quantity  in  circulation,  ii.  250,  251.  Maxims  with 
refpedl  to  it,  ii.  251 — 256.  Intereft  of,  ii.  258 — 262. 
Paper-money,  ii.  262 — 264,     Exchange  of,  ii.  265 — 267.- 

Montagius  (lady  Worrley)  letters  and  travels,  ii.  174 — 205. 

JVIontefquien  commended,  i.  56;  ii.  9.  Quoted,  ii.  9,  62,  65, 
^7'  7O'  73'  84,  90,  160,  172,  289,  295,  326. 

Months^  lunar  and  folar,  i.  206. 
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JHommients,  a  means  of  preferving  traditions,  i.  1 14. 
J\doars^  oie  of  their  prejudices,  i.  55. 

Morals,  profligacy  of,  in  arbitrary  governments,  ii.  79,  80. 
Jidore^s  Utopia,  would  not  bear  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  i.  58. 
■■  Hiftory  of  Edward  V.  elegantly  defcribed.  i.  363. 

Motives^  true,  of  condu6t,  different  from  the  declared  rea- 

fons,  ii.  16. 

N 
'Names  perpetuate  the  memory  of  perfons  and  fafls,  1.  115. 
National  debts,  their  origin  and  progrefs,  ii.  409 — 412.  Their 

advantages  and  difadvantages,  ii.  412- — 418.     Sinking  funds 

for  paying  them  off,  ii.  418 — 420. 
Navigation -^Si,  ii.  230,   241. 
Nennins,  a  Britifli  hiftorian,   i.  328. 
Nepos,  Cornelius,  commended,  i.  293. 
Newton  s  (fir  Ifciac)  maxim  concerning  oral  tradition,  i.  105. 

His  fagacity  in  tracing  events  by  circumftances,  i.  149.  his 

Chronology  commended,    i.    165.     The  ule  he   made  ot 

obfervations  of  the  prccejjion  of  the  equinoxes,  i.  i  85. 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  an  hiflorian  in  the  fourteenth  century, 

i.  320. 
Nicctas  Acominatus,  begins  his  hiflory  where  Zonaras  ends,  i> 

320. 
Nicholfotis  Enghfh  Hiftorical  Library   commended,  i.  326. 

Referred  to,  i.  364,   380,  391. 
.Nobility,  not  hereditary  in  the  ealfern  monarchies,  ii.  loi. 
Nov^  Narrationes,  publiilied  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  i, 

373-  ^ 

Oaths,  ii.  309—311. 

Odericus  Fiinlis,  a  writer  of  church  hiflory  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, i.  366. 

Old  Tcjuimcnt  hiftory,  credible,  i.  177.  Of  ufc  to  fjr  Ifaac 
Newton  iu  rectifying  the  heathen  chronology,  i.  193. 

Or«/ tradition,  a  vehicle  of  hiftorical  knowledge,  i.  99 — 102. 

Order  of  time,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiflory,  i.  283 — 32 1 , 

P 

Taintings  of  the  Mexicans  contained  a  hiftory  of  the  nation, 

i.  103. 
Paper-o^ce,  a  rcpofitory  of  records,  i.  380,   381. 
Papers,  belonging  to  the  office  of  ordnance,  where  kept,  i. 

394. 
Paris,  Matthcx',  a  renowned  Englifli  hiflorian  in  the  1 3th 

century,  i.  345-  „  ^   , 

6  Pafcal, 
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Pctfial,  an  Inftance  of  his  weaknefs,  i.  74.     The  fame  kind 

of  wcaknefs  in  his  fijfter,  i.  75. 
Paul's  ( Father)  Hillory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  commend- 

etl,  i.  407. 
Paulas  Diacomis,  an  hiflorian  in  the  9th  century,  i.  719, 
Pcloponnejian  war,  affords  a  leffon  to  the  Enghfli,  ii.  20. 
Pc/vWi  in  hiftory  worthy  of  contemplation,  ii.  21 — 43. 
Perfecut'ion,  ruinous  to  trade  and  commerce,  ii.  235.     Eene- 

fits  refulting  from  it,  ii.  456 — 458. 
Peterborough,  earl  of,  an  inftance  of  his  fenfe  of  honour,  i.  72* 
Petrarch,  Memoirs  of,  commended,  i.  405. 
P/'/V//)  of  Macedon,  maxim  of,  i.  70. 
Philofophy  has  an  influence  on  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  ii.  -324 

— 326.     The  knowledge  of  it  ufeful  in  ftudying  hiflory,  i. 

199,  200. 
PlutarcFs  Lives,  commended,  i.  292. 

Poems,  hiftorical,  i.  1 1 1.  of  Homer  founded  on  fa6l,  i.  112. 
Poland,  the  worft  conftituted  ariflocracy,  ii.  102. 
Politenejs,  what,  ii.  2 80 — 282. 
Polhenefs,  in  a  ftate,  ii.  280.     The  ancients  defedive  in,  ii. 

ago — 284,    291.     Rife  and  progrefs  of  modern  pohtenefs, 

ii,  285 — 287. 
Polyhius''s  Hiftory  commended,  i.  299 — 301. 
Poor,  pubhc  maintenance  of,  ii.  56 — 59. 
Popery,  attended  with  accidental  advantages,  ii.  466.  . 
Pope's  remark  on  learning,  i.  64. 
Population,  circumftances  favourable  to,  ii.  327 "41.     In- 

creafe  or  decreafe  of  mankind  in  proportion  to  the  demand 

ii.  342.     How  to  compute  the  number  of  inhabitants,  ii, 

349,  350.     Extreme  population,  ii.  346 — 348. 
Porter's  (fir  James)  obfervations  on  the  Turks  quoted,  ii,  290, 

307-, 
Pojilelhiva'ite  quoted,   ii.  193,   246. 
Power,  legiflative,  of  the  Saxons,  ii.  138. 
of  judging,  muft  be  feparate  from  the  legiflative  and 

executive  power,  ii.  66,  67. 

of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  ii.  no — 'II2. 


Preccjfim  of  the  equinoxes^  of  ufe  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton  in  cor- 

redting  ancient  chronology,  i.  185 — ^193. 
Price,  Dr.  on  the  number  of  deaths,  ii,  350* 

Price  of  commodities,  on  what  it  depends,  ii,  24S 1 50. 

Printiyig,  the  invention  of.  the  means  of  diffuiing  knowledge 

Ji-  35- 

I  i  2  Pmr, 
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Prkr,  Ricliard,  of  Hexham,  colleded  king  Stqjlien's  me- 
moirs, i.  362. 

Proclamations,  Royal,  preferved  in  the  hbrary  of  tlie  antiqua- 
rian fociety,  i.  379. 

ProcGpius,  an  hiftorian,  flouriflied  A.  D,  502  ;  i-  319- 

Property,  on  difpofmg  of,   ii.  53 — 56. 

Profjcutors  o{  cnn-iin-Sih,  ii.  174,    175. 

Provinces,  Roman,  not  much  lefs  happy  under  Tiberius  and 
Nero,  than  under  Trajan  aiid  the  Antonines,  i.  84, 

Prynnes  abridgment  of  the  fliatutes,  i.  385. 

Public  inftru6lion,  the  whole  fociety  interefted  in,  ii.  51. 

Puni/hmcnts  fhould  be  fuch  as  infpire  terror,  ii.  165. 

Pyrr bus's  converfation  with  Cyneas,  i.  91. 

^iniiis  Curtiusy  the  chara6ler  of  his  hiflory,  i.  291. 

R 

Pandolfs  (fir  Thomas)  embalTy  to  the  emperor  of  Ruffia,  i. 
381. 

jRrtpm'^  Hiftory  of  England,  commended,  i.  357. 

RajlaVs  (William)  colle6lion  of  the  ftatutes,  with  the  conti- 
nuation, i.  384. 

Receipt  o&ce,  i.  381. 

Records,  Englifh,  where  preferved,  i.  379 — 387  ;  of  the  court 
of  chancery,  i.  388 — 390. 

of  the  court  of  exchequer,  i.  391 ;  of  the  courts  of 

king's-bench  and  common  pleas,  i.  387. 

Reformation,  from  popery,  of  extenfive  advantage,  ii.  451. 

Religion,  its  influence  on  civil  fociety,  ii.  291 — 295.  Ad- 
vantages derived  from  chriftianity  in  Europe,  ii.  296,  297. 
Abufes  of  religion,  ii.  297 — 31 1.  Connexion  of  modes  of 
religion  with  forms  of  government,  ii,  311,  312.  Civil 
eftabhiliments  of  religion,  ii.  313 — 323. 

ellabrdhed,  in  Ireland,  that  c  "the  minority,  ii.  318,319. 

Reprcfentatives  m  (i-Jitcs,  their  qualiiioations,  ii.  93 — 97. 

RcpiikUcan  governments,  virtue  and  public  fpirit  their  neceflary 
fupports,  ii.  85 — 87.  In  them  exorbitant  riches  and  power 
dangerous,  ii.  87 — 89.  Offices  of  truft  and  power  fhould 
be  held  by  rotation,  ii.  91.  Where  great  numbers  are 
concerned,  rcprefentatives  Hiould  be  cholen,  ii.  93  ;  who 
fliouUl  be  men  of  property  and  reputed  unJerftanding,  ii.  96. 

Rcjua)  ds  for  fervices,  great,  figns  of  the  decline  of  the  ftate, 
ii.  88. 

c  Kicct 
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jRir^,  cultivation  of,  favourable  to  population,  ii.  331. 
Rohcrijons  (Dr.)  Hillorv  of  Scotland  commended,  i.  359  ;  ii. 
,  31.     His  Hiftory  of  Charles  V.  i.  405  ;  ii.  178. 
Roger  Ccjhenjis,  an  Englii'h  hiftorian  in  the  14th  century,  i. 

^347-         .  .  ... 

Roman  cr[\\)\re,  a  worthy  obje6l  of  contemplation,  li.  21,  22. 

Capital  defe6ls  in  its  conftitution,  ii.  65.     Never  a  proper 

monarchy,  ii.  106. 

Romayi  hiilory,  old  chronology  of,  i.  173 — 176, 

Roman  and  Greek  hill:orians  in  order  of  time,  i.  283 — 321. 

Roman  policy  in  war,  ii.  37 1 — 373.  Their  difcipline  admir- 
able, ii.  382. 

Roman  writers  of  the  affairs  of  Britain,  i.  331. 

Rofs^  John,  Englifh  hiftorian,  i.  351. 

Rymers  Foedera,  an  immenfe  work,  i.  382. 

S 
SalhiJTs  charafter  and  hiftory,  i.  303 — 305. 
Samoedes,  their  ignorance,  i.  54. 
San^naries  for  criminals  in  Italy,  ii.  177, 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  Danifh.  hiftorian,  i.  338,  339. 
Saxon  Chronicle,  i.  334. 
— —  laws  and  coins,  i.  333. 

— —  times  in  our  ifland,  hiftory  of,  i.  332 — 336. 
Security,  the  proper  ufe  of  fociety,  ii.  45,  46. 
Security  of  a  nation,  by  natural  ramparts,  ii.  352,  353  ;  ikill 

in  the  art  of  war,  ii.  353 — 373  ;  courage,  ii.  373,  374. 
Senfe  of  the  people,  a  real  check  on  public  meafures,  ii.  112, 

113- 

5'^«;?j<',  the  fear  of,  apowerfulinftrument  of  government,  ii.  76. 

Sharp^s  Travels  in  Italy  quoted,  ii.  177. 

Shepherd^ s  treatilc  of  corporations,  fraternities  and  gilds,  i.  3S0. 

Sherrhigham  s  treatife  Pe  Anglorum  gentis  origine,  i.  336. 

Siam,  king  of,  ignorant  of  hiftory,  i.  60. 

Simeon  Dunelrr.enj'is^  an  Englifti  hiftorian  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, i.  343. 

Sixtiis  V .  rofe  from  a  low  beginning,  i.  69. 

Slave-trade,  ii.  206 — 209. 

Smith's  Weakh  of  Nations,  i.  pref.  viii ;  ii.  232,  321,  348.- 
Ext:fa6ts  from  it,  ii,  200,  207. 

Society^  confequences  of  its  flourifliing  ftate,  ii.  268 — 277. 
Otner  ob'^ft:  of  attention  in  fociety,  befides  government, 
religion,  laws,  arts,  and  commerce,  ii.  278,  &;c. 

Sorcerers,  fix  hundred  condemned  in  France  in  the  year  1609, 
ii.  427. 

Spain^ 
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Spa'ni^  Hiflory  of,  when  it  began  to  be  interefling,  ii.  25. 

tSpeed^s  Chronicle  commended,  i.  354. 

Spelmans  tieatife  of  lands  and  tenures  by  knights'  fervice  i« 
England,  i,  375. 

• colledlion  of  tlie  laws  before  Magna  Charta,  i.  383. 

Sphere,  the  firft,  probably  invented  for  the  ufc  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, i.  186. 

State/men,  their  general  charadler,  i.  122,  123.  Public  bu- 
fmefs  r£'«//v  done  by  a  few,  i.  121,  122. 

Statham,  Nicbc'asy  the  hril:  who  abridged  the  Reports,  i.  374. 

JStewart's,  lir  yamcsy  Eflay  on  the  conftitution  of  England,  ii. 

151- 

Political  CEconomy,  ii.  248,  249,  250,  251,  252, 

25?:  34O'  408,  409,  411,  412. 
Stovj,  John,  corre(5led  Rcyne  Wolf's  Chronicle,  i.  354. 
Sturt's  chronological  tables,  i.  268. 

Succcffion,  a  hxcd  law  of,  in  monarchies  important,  ii.  77,  106. 
Suetonius' s  Lives  of  the  twelve  Ca;fars,  i.  312. 
Sidbvans  Law  Lectures,  i.  prcf.  vi.  358,  377. 
Superjihlon,  found  in  both  good  and  bad  men,  i.  75. 
Sii'cno  Jgonis,  a  Danifli  hillorian,  i.  338,  339. 


Tacitus'' s  Annals  and  Hiflory  commended,  i.  313,  314. 

Tidkat'rucncfs  of  old  age  favourable  to  the  propagation  of 
knowledge,  i.  100. 

Tanner  s  Notitia  Monaftica  commended,  i.  398. 

'Tartars,  fuperftitions,  i.  76. 

Taxes,  how  they  operate,  ii.  396.  On  what  they  fhould  be 
laid,  ii.  398 — 407.  The  taille  in  France  very  oppreffive, 
ii.  404.     Farmers  of  taxes,  ii.  407^  408. 

Temple  s,  fir  //''.  account  of  William  the  Conqueror's  reign 
atid  policy  commended,  i.  362.  , 

Temporary  remedies  ^for  inconveniences  better  than  perpetui- 
ties, ii.  54. 

Thuanus' s  Hiflory  of  his  own  times  commended,  i.  402,  404.' 

Thucydldes'' s  Hiflory  commended,   i,  46,  285,  286. 

Tiberius  flattered  by  Vellcius  Paterculus,  i.  50. 

TindaVs  noteo  to  Rapin,  and  continuation  of  it  to  the  rcigii. 
of  George  IL  i.  357. 

Tills  and  Tournaments,  ii.  145. 

Titus,  the  emperor,  an  inilance  of  his  greatficfs  of  mind,  i.  71. 

Toleration  ?^\^(\  \>Q\\'cc\.\Uow,  ii.  303^309,  317,  318. 

Torture,  the  only  proper  ufe  of,  i.  177. 

Tower, 
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Tozver,  repofitory  for  records,  i.  585 — 387. 

lowers,  Dr.  has  well  pointed  out  fome  great  faults  in  Hume's 

Hiftoiy,  i.  358. 
Traditions,  preferved  by  poems,  i.  iii,  112;  monuments,  i. 

114;   infcriptions,  ibid,  names,!.  115;  national  cuftoms, 

i.  1 16  ;  fymbols,  i.  117 
Treaties,  recited  before  large  aflemblies,  i.    102.     How  the 

Indians  in  North  America  retain  the  articles  of  treaties,  ibid. 
Trials  of  caufes  fhould  be  public,  i.  173. 
Trivet,   Nicholas,  an  hiftorian  in  the  14th  century,  i.  347. 
Ttircnnc,  marfhal,  honourable  inftance  of,  i.  71. 
Turgot,  Mr.  quoted,  ii.  55,  lOO.     His  Life  quoted,  ii.  311, 

•^i^notc,  321,  405,  406. 
Tyranny  abfolute,  wliere  the  legiflative  and  executive  power 

are  united  in  the  fame  perfons,  ii.  67. 
Tylhcs  burthcafome  and  inexpedient,  ii.  320 — 322. 

V 

Vaillant,  Mr.  by  means  of  medals  has  given  us  an  entire  chro- 

fticle  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  i.  123,  124. 
VelUius  Faterculus'' s  epitome  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  i.  50,  311. 
Vcrjlegan  s  reftitution  of  decayed  intelligence  in  antiquities,  i. 

ycrtot  makes  hiftory  entertaining,  i.  402. 

Victor  Amadius,  an  inftance  of  his  difguft  at  having  changed 

his  fituation,  i.  88. 
Vincgass  Hiilory  of  California  quoted,   ii.  300. 
VirgiVs  refined  praifes  of  Augullius,  i.  50. 
Virgil,  Polydorc,  his  Hiftory  of  England,  i.  353. 
Virtuous  impreffions,  how  they  are  made  upon  the  mind,  i.  62. 
Univojal  Hiftory,  i.  323. 
Voltaire,  partial  to  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  glory  of  France,  i. 

50,  51,  56.     Extra6ls  from,  ii.  12,   143,   218,  263,  285, 

305', 386. 

-s  General  Hiftory  entertaining,  i.  402. 
Voyages  of  Anfon  and  Cook  intcrefting,  i.  404. 

W 

/^^^r  of  battle,  ii.  178. 

JValfingham,  Thomas,   Englifli  hiftorian  in  the  15th  century, 

i-  350- . 
Wars,  civil,  often  condu6led  with  peculiar  favagenefs,  and  the 

reafon  of  it,  ii.  385,  386, 

- >  none  juftifiablc  but  defenfivcj  ii,  393. 

JVars 
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IVars  jmd  perfecntlejis  ordered  by  divine  Providence  to  pro- 
mote the  good  ormankind,  ii.  451 — 468. 

IVatfon's,  Dr.  Hiftory  of  Philip  II.  and  III.  i.  405. 

JVeahicJs  of  human  nature,  inltances  of  it  in  Pafcal,  i.  74  ; 
and  others,  i.  75. 

Wheare  ox\.  hiftory,  i.  400. 

yy'ihsy  Thomas,  Englifli  hiftorian  in  the  14th  century,  i.  347. 

fyilliam  the  Conqueror,  had  a  very  great  revenue,  i.  258, 
259.     His  Life,  by  Wilham  of'Poidliers,  i.  361. 

William  of  Alalmfbury's  De  geilis  regum  Anglorum  com- 
mended, i.  343. 

William  of  Newberry,  an  Enghfh  hiftorian  in  the  nth  ccn- 

„.^^^y'  ^-  344- 

yyttchcraft,  formerly  in  credit  in  France,  ii.  427. 

Witches,  above  a  hundred  thoufand  condemned  to  die  by  chrif- 

tian  tribunals,  ii.  299. 
Women,  how  treated,  ii.  287 — 291. 
Wood's,  Anthony,  Hill:ory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Univerfity  of 

Oxford,  i.  399, 
Wormius's,  Olaus^  Literatura  Runica,  and  Monumenta  Da- 

nica,  i.  339. 

X 

Xenophons  Hiftory,  its  charadter,  i.  287,  288. 
Aimines,  cardinal,  rofe  from  a  low  beginning,  i.  6g. 

Y 

Tear.,  Julian,  i.  2 14.    Amended  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  ibiel, 

— —  Mahometan,  i.  215. 

Tear  bookr,  ten  volumes  of,  printed  by  fubfcription  in  the  year 

1679,  i.  376. 
Tears,  different  people  made  to  begin  at  different  times,  i.  207. 
— — —  about  A.  D.  360,  began  to  be  reckoned  from  the  birth  . 

of  Chrift.  i.  209. 

Z 

Zonaras,  an  hiftorian  in  the  12th  century,  i.  318. 
Zojimus,  an  hiftorian  in  the  6th  century,  i.  317. 


THE   END. 


